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It is easy to serve a delicious 
new dish every day in the new 
year if you know the many de- 
lighttul and economical ways to 
use Det Monte Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Food Specialties 

¢ giv ho. r la ry, 
ind send for our new book “Der 
Monte Recipes of Flavor.” ntuins 
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Can the word ‘“‘thoroughbred”’ be applied to a machine? In the case of the ‘‘Royal’’ type- 
writer we believe it can, for speed, strength and stamina are combined in its construction. 


‘‘Royal’”’ action is direct, snappy—a clear-cut impression results. Its touch | 
instantly, to personal preference. Its speed outruns the fingers. Big Business has 
for its endurance puts an end to the ‘‘trading out’’ evil. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ine. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
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why make 
such expensive 
cakes? 





There is really no need to use expensive butter in 
cakes, since you can make even the most delicate 
cakes taste as if made with butter, just by using 
Crisco plus extra salt—one level teaspoonful of salt 
for every cupful of Crisco. 





Not only does Crisco cost only about half as much 
as butter, but less is required, because Crisco is 
100°, richness—a solid cream of wholesome vege- 
table oil—while butter is part water, salt and curd. 


Crisco is always sold in this sani- 
—— Ceres bulk. You always can depend on Crisco, because it is 
There is nothing else like it. One 

pound net weight, and larger sizes. made by a special process so that it is always the 
same. It does not turn rancid. It is always pure, 
fresh, colorless, tasteless, and odorless. White 
cakes, enriched with Crisco, have a snowy, light- 
as-a-feather tenderness that is as delightful as 


their delicate flavor. 


Crisco is as good for frying and pastry 


When should egg whites be beaten into making as it Is for cake 


a cake, and when folded in? Crisco is a better, all-purpose cooking fat. Flaky 
ee pier cca yg retains its taste pie-crust, light biscuits, and crisp, greaseless fried 
best through baking? ° P 

foods that are as digestible as they are good, 


Learn the answers to these questions, also P ° : 
i cues af eee Ses exes reward the cook who uses nothing but Crisco in 
about all kinds of cooking, in “The Whys her kitchen. Get Crisco at your grocer’s. 

of Cooking", a book written especially for 


Crisco users by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of The Boston Cooking School 
and editor of “‘American Cookery”. Cor- 


rect instructions for setting the table and 


serving meals. Many new recipes. 108 
pages. Illustrated in color, Sent, post- 
paid, for only 10 cents in stamps. Address 
Department K-1, The Procter & Gamble 
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T MY ib a young Wall Street man held forth one November afternoon, He was Gould was still doing business down there; 01 e they slam everybody who buys n 
under t! y, clear skinned and obviou ly in good health; but his face had than ten shares of stock. You fe llows have a habit of accusing eve t iva ther f 
‘ N kles etched by the graver of the years, but lines placed there by being either a crook or a sucker. You don’t realize that everything changes, ever Wi; 
fatigue or, itn ‘ hree friends sat about him. Their faces regis- Street. There never was a time in the history of the world wt there vy lit 
tered I y. I le ow something dreadful had come to pass. illegitimate a 
I kne the Wall S ‘hat, and not Sherlock Holmes, was what ““T know, sonny, I know!” I interrupted paternall [itl t t ( erent 
, ’ y, I I 
le me } s we shook hands: ‘‘ At home or downtown?” machinery, different certificates, different nan on b ‘ le ‘ lolla 
W t same old suckers, same old howl about same old « he ‘ " 
r} Y face!’ I elucidated sympathetically. old dollars in same old way.” 
De 1d the vspaper he i irritably. ‘Rot!” sneered the young Wall Street ma 
‘Ah! Dow vn. Your pet stocks must have gone down half a point after rising a “Listen to me,”’ I said. “‘There was a chap v ew I or J; 
indre ind all your three customers are mildly murmuring.” Gould or J. P. Morgan or even Arthur Br i ever drea f d | 
i I It worked iid: ‘The thing that hath been, it that wt i I 
H t irled: ‘‘People who thir € know all about Wall Street and write is that which shall be done: and there » new t , 
‘ I t e me tired. They lwa jump on the money barons as if Jay the way in which the lamb parteth from | ] ‘ He i } 
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I pointed out 
facts. N« 

e anda big break, and the 
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1ou can oni 


facts 


reason 
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r profits 


the average } 
as it were, that h 
go up becau ‘ w 
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Ww it \ 
ist fact i 


tt 


irning 


at the sucker was 


as | er end.” 
I t he 
Now you ju 

‘ll do better,” ‘ I'll 


' "1 
i ih 


ell yelled exa peratedly. 
go downtown to-m« 
1 I'll talk 
and tot 


otherwise 


rrow 


see the regular crowd ar to the conserva- 


tives, otherwise the cold-footers; pical customers 
of typi house phi 
and also to touts and promoters and pool mat 
banker And then I le.” 

"7 h ype yi wl oper 
from the le of y 
good the 

‘And we shall call the article How to Get Rich in Wall 


losopher 


agers 


al commissio 


hall write ar 
ur eyes 
The ar 


sur bear 


to be funny?” 
4 about Trimm 
overly as you talk?” 


What?” 


uppose | 
fon’t like it Hlow 1 Agair 

you write 
“The Old, Ok 


“OT course i 


vu have made up your mind to look for 


whatever corr our theory why go downtown? 
You cat r 
‘ Honestly, i you tl! k that anyth 
s last bull market, from the begir 


’ lifferent from hat always has 


write better by not talking to anybody.” 


| ing happened in 
ning to the break, that 


happened in 


call the article Encore!” 
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prophecies and lies. Nearly everybody w sore and 


de presse 1, 


Alas, old stuff! 
I" 
litt 


market crises 


iu 


IS well known to everybody who has taken the trouble 
o study the history of the great game that there is very 
e diffe the general character of those stock- 

during which the great American public 
and temper in Wall Street. The lists of 
mn houses I 


pout 
completely as 


rence it 
loses poise, money 
customers of commiss 
+ 


appear to change a 


as often and quite a the subscription lists 


There is no mystery about this. 
ists change because the customers lose money and 
Wisde after the folly 

suc er always loses be« 


not beat him. 


of the juvenile weekli« 
mm comes 
a sucker. Strictly 
He beats himself. 
icker in Wall Street 
At least 1 inety - 
assed under the 
They 
who have achieved 
by being 
suckers in their own 


ause he is 


gy, the game dos 


hat the s 
Wall 


spec 


nteresting part ist 
mnly in St .. 
ne per cent of the stocl 
d of the public belor 
and indeed they are 

and wealth in their ov usines 


And ther not 


1 pt to bea er ¢ 


ulators cl 
g to the ger 
to 


hea is sucker. may 
apt 
not 
ntelligently, studying, weigh- 
ks in a 

or 
ng, but they work for 

y bandage their eyes as they do 
In Wall Street their 
ion, their hopes all are dif- 

experience guides them. 

1s a vanity prod them, Of all soul 


] ing business risks 
1 } 
tl 


eir money calmly 


$s yame, 
fer ° 
In Wal 
Intoxics 
observed a Wall Street 
tT 

cnown bears t 
a hog who made any 
un te in Wall Street. 
reover, the Wall Street 
ys unfamiliar 
he dope 


mane 


of the Wall Street 1 

an old friend. It was 
orty-Second I had 
He may not be the unluckiest 
st person 


by-word in 


treet, 


ill Stree I wor! \ ew him to 
r business; but he has hung round brokers’ 
ough brief ups to enable him to 
In- 


some other 


W: 


have a regula 


never k 
*s and has had just er 
have a corresponding number of prolonged downs. 

iotel to manage or 
invalid. He has been through 
and when you see him read the tape you 


stead of securing a seaside 
ure thing he married 
booms and panics 
instantly realize that he is 
ope 


gamble, 


an 


reading it like an open book 

page Sanskrit! Between his to 
the necessity of winning and the fear of losing he 
broke, The combination plus the hoodoo is 


at a in desire 
always goes 
too much. 
This time, to my surprise, he was another man. 
was well dre 
When 


Stree t! 


He 
sed; courage and confidence radiated from 
Fifth Avenue north of Forty- 
he owned real that 


he walked 


you felt 


him, 
Second 
block, 

I marveled as we shook hands. 

‘I am very glad to see y ld me. His manner 
reminded me of the unforgettable Jim Ham Lewis’ graci 
greetings. 

“Please explain,” I begged him, 

“Explain what?” 

“You!” I said. He stared at me. 
appearance, It is plain the hoodoo is off the job. 


estate in 


ou,” he t 


US 


So I went on: ‘Your 
How did 
you do it 

“I do not know what you mean.” 

I knew he wished to be coaxed, so I looked significantly 
at the traffic policeman on the corner and I said: “Where 
did you get it? Whisper!” 

He smiled the superior smile of all people who have not 
yet cashed in because it keeps going higher every day; and 
then he toid me 

I knew the story by heart though I had never heard it 
from his lips. It was all about how clever he had been to 
it—the great and only opportunity of a lifetime—and 
how he had seized it. On a shoc string, boldly borrowed 
for the occasion, he had risked his all as well as his trusting 
friend’s ditto, on Crucible Steel. He recited the epic of 
how he had pushed his luck in the face of well-meant advice 
from pusillanimous souls. But above all how really con- 
servatively he had operated all along. Even now he was 
not watching the tape; he was keeping his eyes unblink- 
ingly fixed on basic conditions. He did not call himself a 
speculator. He wasan investor who had not yet fully made 
up his mind. 


see 


January 10,1920 


“How much have you got?” I interrupted. 

“Stock?” 

“No; profits.” 

‘A little over seven hundred thousand dollars,” he said 
with the nonchalance of a man who is not overstating by 
more than twenty per cent. 

‘Like hell,” I said; naturally. 

He smiled forgivingly. ‘“‘ You forget that there never was 
uch a market as this. In your time, when a bunch of 
manipulators ” “T know,” I cut in. The speech will 
make any man tired after the three hundred and fifty- 
seventh time. “Bill, who are your brokers?” 

He told me. I knew them very well. 

‘Come in here,” I said, and went into one of those chain 
cigar stores whose most useful function is to have public 
telephones. I called up the brokers and asked for one of 
the partners 

‘Jones, I have just met Bill Hoodoo, who tells me he has 
made lots of money in your office. He’s here with me. He 
says he has got 

‘Tt may be alittle less than I said,” corrected Bill hastily. 

“Tell Jones to answer my question,” I said to Bill. 

Bill obeyed by saying: ‘Jones, Lefévre doesn’t believe 
what I have told him about my profits, so I want you to 
iswer whatever questions he asks you about me.” 

sill stepped back and I asked: ‘Has Bill got over ten 
10usand dollars’ profit in your office?” 

“Over ten? H over half a million. 

ire. I'll tell you exactly, if you wait a minute.” 

“IT won’t wait a minute,” I said to Jones. I then turned 
to Bill and said harshly, ‘Tell Jones immediately to sell 
everything you’ve got.” 

“Hangup! Hang up!” 
the shop I followed him. 

I had lent hin 
in past ye: He was born unlucky in everything, includ- 
He will read this but I stand by my words. I 
earnestly as I could: “Bill, I have known you 

years and I know there is no suffering 
that poverty can cause that you have not felt. You have 
had thirty years of discomforts, of skimping and depriva- 
tion, be manner of humiliations. Your past has 
not spoiled your temper and I take off my hat to you for 
this. But now that you have a fortune within your grasp, 
your failure to cash in will make you a downright criminal 
You have your needs are not extravagant; 
and more ou have a wife who is an invalid z 

“That's it. Now you listen to me. I bought five hun- 

d Indiana Motors at 34. I made up my mind to get out 
at fifty. Well, my wife had a bad spell in the country and | 
went away t with her. The stock was 4174. I left a 
selling order with n y broker at the price I fixed when I 
bought it. The fellow who gave me the information told 
me that it would probably go to 60 but I thought I wouldn’t 
My price was reached; in fact, they got 51! for 
ock. I made $8500.” 


was pretty nice,” 


ar 


”s got Hold the 


cried Bill, almost running out of 
rent money, not once but scores of times 
irs. 
ing looks. 

told him as 
for over twenty-five 


ides al 


hildr ° 
no chitaren; 
over 3 


dr 


hog it. 
the st 
“Tt 


I said. showed sound 


if I hadn’t sold it I would have had, that 


very week, exac tly 

“Enough!” I yelled. “That is all the selling tip a white 
man needs. It always is the advance agent of the slump. 
You slide out ‘d 

“Nix on the sliding. 
game?” 

“Well, then, Bill, tell me exactly what you’ve got and 
I'll copper you. By going short of everything that you 
are long of I stand to make a fortune.” 

“You mean all right, but there has never been a bull 
market like this. Why, I have got a 110-point margin on 
Now will you please tell me in plain 
English what in Hades is going to make that stock go down 
enough to wipe me? What?” 

“You.” 

“T what? 

“You and the likes of you will make all stocks go down 
enough to wipe you out. You and the likes of you have 
always done that very thing.” 

‘I never had anything like this,” he denied. ‘In the old 
days nobody was ever heard of who had 110-point margin 
on anything. Why, I’ve got some Indefensible Steel. It 
cost me 68. It is now 189. I don’t want congratulations, 
but you might also leave out the insults. After I got out 
of Indiana Motors I bought a call on Bull Motors and 
pulled out $38,000 in five days. I bought more calls and 
took a profit in all of $114,000. I’ve got some now that 
shows me more than that. If I sold everything out to-day 
it would be so close to $700,000 that I wouldn’t run the 
chance of being run over by going across the street to cop 
the difference. For the first time in my life things are 
coming my way and I am here on the job with six pairs of 
woolen stockings on.” 

It was a desperate case. I asked him gently: “Old fellow, 
how much money would it take to content you? Answer 
me frankly.” 

“At first I thought $100,000 would be enough, but 
that was before I got on to the fact that these are only 

Continued on Page 40 
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| SkinnerMakes it Fashionable | 


!'WELVE o'clock midnight precisely, on in the aristocratic Meadeville, a town in no w 


AA the first of November, 1919, Willian By aie d Irving Dodge connected with, bearing on or in any sense 


i 
inning Skinner, junior partner of 


nm 




































y sponsible for the circumstances of the afore 
McLaughlin, Perkins & Co., resolved to set the s2LUSTRATED M. a BLUMENTHAL said meek and modest gentlemen? The sam | 
; tow f Meadeville by the ears in a sensational evening Skinner, having finished hi eco! | 
f : Skinner designed doing this for purposes of his own. Nor did Skinner capitalize his close friendship with the demi-tasse, looked across the table at his yellow-hair« ; 
Meadeville was a suburban town of the highest class. It Colbys. He was the same good old Skinner he had been _ little wife 
made up of plutoc rats, prigs, good people nobs, mean when he rode back and forth in the smoker with the other “Honey,” said he you keep all your tradesmen’s bi 
people, new-rich, new-poor. One hundred per cent of the clerks. Once or twice shrewd adventurers had made don’t you?” 
people of Meadeville were sincere at bottom, as all good Skinner very tempting offers to put them in touch with “Why, yes.” 
Americans should | One hundred per cent were more Stephen Colby in order to promote some philanthropic “Six months bac 
or It pocritical, as all good Americans—and everybody — enterpr But Skinner was a shrewd old mouse and She nodded . 
else uld not be but are In a word, the people of avoided the bait “I'd like you to let me see them, if you don’t mind.” { 
Meadeville were everyday human beings. They had their “He has such faith in you, Skinner,”’ one adventurer Presently Honey handed Skinner a sheaf of paper ; 
pa ns, good and bad, but mostly n al. had urged, “that if you say the word he’ll go in.” “Thanks,” said he, rising I’m going to the library.” , 
Just now the passion of the men was to make money. “That’s just the trouble,” said Skinner. ‘Nothing Honey seated herself again and toyed with her coffe 
st now the passion of the women was to spend money. doing.” spoon. She was perplexed, then a bit worried, then a litt] 
In the present riot of gain and extravagance the people of Because of their newly gotten fortunes a good many of apprehensive. What did he want with those | > Sure 
Meadeville rivaled the Parisians in the time of John Law the women of Meadeville had gone mad socially. They the figures were right! She'd gone over them herself. Had 
1 the Great Mississippi Bubble. War graft and war had always regarded social life as one long, money- she been extravagant? Dearie had never questioned hi 
extortion had made many of the Meadevilleites rich be- pending, female-figure-exposing, diamond-exploiting car- judgment before. Of course he wasn’t Id he 
md the dreams even of an Americar len who had  nival—the whole most enviable. But being posted only but he had a way of making reproa t! 
! ed their own lawns at most ungodly hours now rede through the social columns of the papers they had come — she dreaded more than a scolding. She het / 
their own limousines at the same kind of hour Instead to put the decentest and quietest Americans in the afore- had beer mounting in the last xn Ww ' 
ft dling coal scuttles they now trundled bulky wads, said carnivalistic class. And now that they—the new her fault. She hadn't bought anything more she may 
pathetic fact due to a desire constantly to exhilarate rich —had money they were going to have everything that have paid mor 
themselves by the reminder of the possession of unaccu their souls had longed for. Splendid mansions were built For twenty minutes she sat there pondering, a bit per 
tomed power and their emancipation from slavery or old estates were refurbished; high-priced cars and high- plexed, a bit worried, a little apprehensive. Once — her 
i he ne great exception to the heterogeneou ociety priced chauffeurs to go with them obtained Furs, feath- curiosity getting the better of her ne hall rose N 
f Meadeville was the Stephen Colbys. The Colbys had ers and other finery covered the precious persons of the he’d wait. But why? What 
4 pent much of their time abroad. They knew their London, plutocrats’ wives and daughters. All this accomplished, Meanwhile inner Was a i making ‘ ' 
their Paris, their Vienna, their Cairo, their Shanghai and but one thing remained to be bought—real social fesse gation. He compared the total of each | with that of the 
heir Yokohama, an experience which left them gentle, ment. And this could only be got through the olbys. next, and so on, noting the more or le errat ncrease el 
juliet ire of themselves and lovable New Yorkers. The good plutocrats of SaughiiteSagnd theahea phere a period of mont} Phen he went back and examined each 
though they had a large estate there, the Colbys were not on The Hill quite prohibitively chilly. Quite logically tem in an effort to account for the increase igar j 
f Meade e. Livingston Meade, after whom then the keenest social rivalry developed as to whicl lard, beef, eggs, butter, and the like. This was the fir 
wn was named, was Mrs. Colby’s grandfather she of the young atrons could either Jump over or breal time Skinner had ever come face to face wit tne 
ad married Stephe Colby, who was of her own set down the Colby bars Jecause of his intimacy wit} real figure He'd be t il rbed in big tt 
; i ind inclally, in New York. The Colby’s inti the Colbys some of the ingenious ones thought to use n town to bother with Honey’s department. N 
| e | i ed oO wer Fifth Avenue skKinner as the logical mount to carry them into the aid ne particul re I ! eXpr ‘ t I 
Few perso f Meadeville ever stuck their legs under Colby inclosure, but again, nothing doing within his Income 
thogany at family dinners at the Colbys’, the rare So much for Skinner. So much for the Colby he reason for er’s present | 
exceptions being the pastor of the First Presbyterian So much for Meadeville. if torial activity was as follows: That after: 
Church and Mr. and Mrs. William Manning Skinner Then why should the gentle, quiet, lovable and is before stated, when the office f f 
Mrs. Colby had me ner at a church festival and had peace-loving William Manning Skinner precisely at M cLaug Per & Co. } throug ‘ i 
with him It was the night Skinner had worn hi twelve o'clock erp on the first of November, pokesmalr Her gway re ecu 
ire ult and was only a cler} She'd had an affectior 1919, resolve to set e good peop ile of Meadeville by quested a the Lise tre t i 
} ever since. Skinner was good-looking, original, the ears in a sensatior aiuanet The whole thing came se partner had demurred 1} 
Honey was a Rutherford. Once admitted to the about in this way: On the afternoon of the first of oe Her gway If 1 keey ivar 
‘ circle, the Skinners had worn well. To both November, 1919, the office force of McLaughlin, ing i bo n order that 
Stephen and his good lady the young man had been some- Perkins & Co., consisting of sixteen good men eep pace with the hig! t of ’ 
g of a problem at tirst. That was years ago. They and true, who lived mostly in cheap apartment & - ing, as you claim, wher ta 
< ved him for a time, detected no sign of presumption in Brooklyn and the Bronx, asked for another going to end How 
: presently c¢ ided that S| not only aman raise. Also why should the reasonable demand any concern stand it 
‘ blood but as near absolutely honest as anyone’ of these meek and modest men of Brooklyn and wis a is_ circle { 7 , 
ey’d ever nown. After that they the Bronx prompt Skinner to | 
> secepted him unreservedly resolve to cause an upheaval : he 






“I Don't Like the Way You Talk, Mr. Binns.’’ Mary Wouldn't Have Liked the Way He Taiked If He'd Been an Anget 
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ner grunted. “‘That wasn’t your fault, tl w arresting her speech. Was it possible she wasn’t really 

‘Whose then?” acting? No, she wasn’t. 
‘Partly mine—partly everybody’s.” Ski: iis Thought Skinner, “ By gosh, I wonder if I haven’t built 
It’s the fault of the whole uni\ * 1ess. ‘ her faith a step too hi yi 


t 


Not two times, bu wice ¢ ich as hy Skinner took her hand and again looked into her eyes, 
- 1] 


4 
and it’s all scrambled up.” “There, there, I'll let you alone now!” said Honey 
went from the } is to the eve! it g pape P. preser tly, . ipping down from he r perc h. , Perhaps you 


a connection betweer haven't figured it all out yet. ‘ 
il iding *‘Congress”’ I “Not yet—not quite all,” Skinner observed. 

When Honey had gone Skinner went over the bills agair 
and again and in an abstracted way read and reread the 
articles in the paper about what Congress and the governor 

the various professors were d ing about the } v ri 
Skinner often got things by letting his mind 
ve, by not trying to force things into it. 
tl perplexed ey: . smoked 
k strike ten. then ele 
Honey looked l 
Inner got up ar 
He would stick it 
i fastened on him. 
put one over on him. r 6 He ju ondered, let things drift through his mind, ho, 
him down a peg. » try ing that among them might come a suggestion. He eve 
1@ Was serious. I lure suggestion by fixing his mind on the gener 
yu old dear?” il hy ituation., 


aid Skinner. Then again, “By gosh!”’ ‘a al ; labor,”” he thought —‘ ne always pa 


cried Honey delightedly. ‘I « \ t} ) other. Labor taki of capita 


idn’t I? Ligh : and capit | aking il it t great 1 
rust you for that!” S Dy : rices. The two bo ing the whole 
sne sett ed I lf or > ari if . ny r’ hair : } ne yunting to more ar n pe r cent of the popu 


It 


leaned cozily agall yul ,. on of ti ntrvy not 
Now, tell me just h yu’ re n¢ le m he ! tl mild 
Any 


confidence of | \ would have beer 


man who | le flattere y the 1 nite um at’ ng pluel 
flabbergasted. that ! cleat 
Skinner knew i believed he could accomplish any- > consumer was the questi 

thing he might ( : If there was or I » way th: iid make him sit up and take 
> went valued above al I ! ‘ her ipreme faith 1 his things 
capacity for solving intricate and difficult problem Skinner frowned and re: 
problems : I other men had notoriously failed. did so his eye l 
But there h: , kit r realized there. He 
| : pondered in 


be gan to ¢ nh 


from 


the item from 
away in the corne 
his leg 
“That’s the way to stand the egg on its end,” 
claimed. ‘By gosh, I'll do it! It’l his towr 
I It'll make a ser is old burg.’ 
And it was never more ‘Ul ,” sai ‘ ving n nd the clock struck twelve as if to accentuate 
me than nov an aflirmative accent. ‘* Uh-huh, Remember, it was midnight on the 
Come i yt”? } ~ peated. Thus on the impulse of the moment f V r, 1919. 
outed ‘ : SI r committed himself. 1 } ght and went to bed. 
Honey tipto nd sto« Honey threw her arms round his neck. ‘of ey at breakfast next morning, 
at Skinner nulde “T’m so » glad for everybody ake.” solved the wl question. I know it by your face 
puckered he i int paper Skinner drained his coffee cup de 
“Anytl wrong, dear “Tho aughty o seacres down Then, “I’m going to put i ‘ 
wsked ver weet i Washingto ul Lic i ‘Sal Honey clapped her hanc 
as } rofesso ve ; I ' “How you going to do it?” 
inner drew from his pocket the 


had clipped from the paper 


of the High Cost 
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elore 1 tossed it across the table. ‘‘There’s Presently Skinner walked the length of the he re , e Fanny's first words were 
car and dropped into the seat next to Jenk L) I’ rr » disappoint you, but 
e bit twice over and tossed it back. After a few preliminary remarks about busine: t as x uu phoned me I asked Nora 
t make anything out of that.’ kinner pulled out his watch and in doing so . t ild | onvenient to have early 
iced the si p in his poe ket. ail lodged the slip f pape r from his poc ket and _———_ ‘ my Ve‘ no, that t 
f to show you how an idea born of a mere sug- _ it fluttered to the floor. Jenks picked it up a : { ingeme for a later one 
that slip contains, an idea as thin and “By jingo!” said Skinner, reaching for it. e - 
t n attenuated ether, can be made tan- “I’m glad I didn’t lose that. I clipped it from ~ 7 } ‘ gy im mportant 
) igt ake this whole community.” the Sun last night Bully good suggestion ie ‘ ‘ his n 1, but here 
if é me,”’ she cried, her « yes wide. some socie ty womal yf he stopped as if 7 Be i » eOXDI } opi of all 
I i Skinner. “You just watch!” He por confused, then—‘*I mean--my wife and erva e did rou t 
I iin on the first step. This very evening I were discussing it this morning.” ising epithe aract 
gin to happen.” Jenks read the item and Skinner I had eard ‘ A ; 
€ Lugned watched the little man, for he knew he { 
ally do begir to happen i was nibbling at the bait But i et ‘ ) uid 
detinite then, you old dou Jenks passed the pape r back without Fant 
: ner, a bit piqued. “This ve y ey r any comment, but Skinner noticed a Je 1 paper ft 
Meadeville will call you ip.” shrewd twinkle in his eyes, the kind por 
\\ = of twinkle he had often seen there when Read } 
| now.” omething was brewing in “We { iid | mre 
loesn t me inything. Certain ladies call me the little man’s head Pres- e! 
| evening.” ently Jenks asked the very f cried Je I’m going 
Skinner drew a pad to him and scrawled question Skinner knew he « one é ) | er tha what 
| t put it in an envelope and sealed it ome would ask: 
| l cal ip and give you the message I’ve written ‘Last evening’s Sun, you ny w puzzled, even as Honey had 
ere. You see if she doesn’t.” say?” hat mor g 
uu gol ») see some woman and have her call Skinner nodded. | ee the ‘ between thi 
Presently Jenks chucked his paper bit of pay ind pr one er 
I not g rnear any woma aside and began to puff his cigar Skinner,” 
i vigorously. Do 3 é ir ‘Well, I ‘ 
I ver hasn’t anything to do with it?” “Bull’s-eye!”” Skinner said to i He 1. The wering 
| “It has everything to do with it.” himself. ‘ Bull’s-eye!” I t nner dropped t! recider 
| 1 lecide which of the Meadeville million- No sooner had Jenks reached his A ! ne rt I r gz I p ed 
1 be most available for his purpose until he was _ office than he sent his office boy for He w ‘ glad to get it 
} ‘ way to town in the club car It was the ques- the Eve ning Sun of November first. i Dut bit fused Kind of } rted 
thered him, for he had to reach the women When he received it he cut out the out tha re id been d i 
; he men, a reversal of the usual diplomatic cus- item Skinner had shown him and tucked it ' hen stopped and stammered, ‘Grea 


There was Henderson. Henderson would be most carefully away in the corner of his waistcoat 


runnir va large establishment for pocket. 


j 
betwee ‘ ‘ 
Then he called up Meadeville and told hi P Fam eye howed a dawning light he ] 
the four-thirty and reread the sli 
} 
| 


net ior he was 
f exploiting a wife and daughters. But he 
do. Mrs 


Henderson stood in the way—too wife he’d be home “on 











no tact ire to put her foot down on any sug- asked her to have an early dinner. As he Jenks watched her 
{ man might make. He would like to have hung up Jenks chuckled. ee?"” he ed. “Catch on?” 
Irs. Henderson, for she was the most notorious spend- “This is the time I put one over on Skinner “4 Pay My Butter a Fanny nodded 
} ft Meadeville—-best example No, Henderson all right.” Handred and Fifty “You don’t want to lose a time You ) 
i ildn’t d Nor would Billings. Billings’ wife was too At the same moment almost Skinner in his a ee eee want to have a big meeting here. Get ahead 
. lor] ’ , for He's Perfectly / 
: f an acquiescent gray mouse, colorless and not over- office drew the slip of paper from his pocket, Sadteansneninn* { the $ ner Have it to-morrow night : 
itiative. Morrisey was very rich—thanks to read it and chuckled. Fanny looked troubled 
| the war—but Mrs. M. was too uncouth—went about “This is the time I put one over on Jenks all right, by To-morrow night? That’s Nora’s night T, and 
everything with a hammer and tongs bragged about it. ma ing him thir he’s putting one over on me.” Bint 
| i No, not Morrisey —couldn’t hunt grizzlies with Skinner was so good-natured a Jenks raised | lenched fist “Nora be hanged!” 
| i the afternoon that when McLaughlin B be hanged! Do we } t yu rvant ethe 
here was Jenk wiry, little, stubborn, rid, “*What progress, Skinner oe we in have thing U wnt ©”? Can't have dinn 
( t al Jenks Skinner Knew Skinner said, “Fine! I've tarted t yhit . a é 1 met t i t! | i 
from the ground up; knew just what he’d putting a dent in it.” bring a carload of se { New ¥ He stamped 
inder « ‘ in Mrs. Jenks And McLaughlin, who above all up and dow ‘Send f Bir I ell } 
\ er , even if she things loved to put things off on Fant ! i her hand y 
per ’ he was attractive, but she Skinner, didn’t question as to how ‘Oh, please, please don’t, Dick! You can’t tell what 7 
{ 1 notorious fad chaser Yes he was doing it. might hapj Bir ! mnt get angr 
he ‘ Jenks ate a light lunch in cor “T know what'd happen if he st 1 get 1 be 
templation of an early dinner, but fore me. You go Phone the ne phone ‘em * 
he had reckoned without his host at once. T} head " off, show "er mu thought of 
without his cook at least, for when it first—-} r right i , 





r Hone | t 
rds were, “M 
‘ me up.” 


Continued on Page 143 








P i ng a Question in Which We Are All Deeply Interested I Am Not Going to Make a Speech This is a General Forum The Meeting is Now Open to Et 
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iews of a Layman on Bolshevism 


Face to Face With Communism 























By Alonzo Englebert Taylor 
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ORATION S BY 


EDGAR F. 


producer Cornering 


Overwork and 


grain market is exploitation of the 
wheat is exploitation of the consumer 
Ad 
unearned increment. 
under one or several of the first six. It is 
six are of a different order from the last three 

ix contain unjust practices that have resulted in 
But on analysis each one 
must realize umulated wealth under 
the first six methods must have last three 
or they could not have been successful and could not have 
retained their accumulations. From such a simple tabu 

lation of the sources of wealth each one sees that the 
problem is to curtail or abolish the first six, while retaining 
and enlarging the last three. But no proposed changes 
in social organization that will jeopardize the last three in 
order to eliminate the first six are safe moves for producer, 
worker or consumer, 


underpay ure exploitation of labor Vance of value of 


vacant lots in a city is Speculation 
fall 
the 
The 
unequal distribution of wealth 
that the men who ac 


clear that 
first 
first 


also used the 


The Aim of Organized Society 


of accumulation of wealth are 
The play 


N THE last three sources 

further qualities that cannot be tabulated. 
impulse, ambition to achieve technical distinction, the joy 
of accomplishment, the instinct of craftsmanship, pride in 
family name in industry, the sport of leadership, the lure 
of chance, the sense of elation at undertakings that face 
great obstacles, love of power and pride in superiority 
these all operate as well as desire for financial gain, and 
often toa much greater extent. Rarely have great fortunes 
been accumulated as the reward of love of wealth, pride of 
station or lust. for luxury. 

The saving impulse springs primarily from the homing 
instinct. In Africa to-day are two kinds of forest savages 
those who use the land and those who make it their own. 
We had the two types of Indians in North America. The 
homing instinct of animals may not extend beyond the 
offspring of one season, The primitive homing instinct of 
the savage was not concerned with the second generation. 


As mankind has developed, the homing 
instinct has evolved and expanded be 
yond any relation to the family life 
One works for self, for family, for society, 
for the present and for future generations 
; that represent the results of work are 


for the state, 

The accumulatior 
material, cultural,ethical and spiritual. From the humblest 
highest accomplishment in knowledge the 
instinct of accumulation is operative, though the motive 
is often lost in the result. 

The purpose of the organization of society is to attain 
the largest production and accumulation of material, 
wsthetic, ethical and intellectual stores. How is this best 
accomplished— under the system of capitalism or of com- 
munism? Under capitalism mankind has produced much. 
Could not more have been attained if the operations of 
capitalistic society had been conducted more intelligently? 
Does communism offer greater production and accumula- 
tion? Are the deficiencies of capitalism essential faults 
or results of misapplication? Capitalism means earning, 
spending, saving, accumulation and bequeathment by the 
individual. Communism means earning, spending, saving, 
accumulation and bequeathment by a collection of in- 
dividuals, Capitalism is a long-tried system with known 
defects. Communism is an untried system of unknown 
potential, ’ 

In Europe to-day every man asks himself the question: 
Is the system of capitalism fundamentally right or wrong? 
Those who answer Right are capitalists; those who answer 
Wrong are socialists in the broad sense. Those who answer 
that the system of capitalism is wrong must be classified 
on the basis of the answer to the next question: If you 
consider the system of capitalism fundamentally wrong 
how do you propose to introduce communism? The an- 
swers will classify them into socialists by political action, 
by evolution and by revolution. According to the laws of 
the country and the spirits of our institutions socialists 
who employ the method of the ballot or who strive to 
attain evolution in society by education are within the 
law and are free to work for the orderly realization of their 
Revolutionists are without the law and cannot be 
There can be no compromise 


wage to tne 


views. 
tolerated in an orderly state. 
on this point. 
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believe that the system of capitalism is 
‘ ; 


must answer another question: Is 


right qualitatively and quantitatively? In 

is the system right, but the execution, the 

wrong? There will be few to answer that 

eis rigt few who believe that the results of the 

ler the system of capitalism have beer 

re ¢ LaDLY IV ded, But do not the experiences of 
ite the causes for the inequality in division 

N gs and accumulations of mankind? Are not 

e of legal or il contrel? Are not the 

in Our posse on for the reform of 

vhatever extent needed so that individualism 

lalitue of initiative, application, efficiency, 

nd acquisition shall be retained? Is 

possible for men to work for profits, to save out of 
ite, to reinvest and to bequeath with- 

qualit etween men and men as to inflict 

ge mitation of opportunity, degradation and 

il f ‘ is the system of com- 

‘ pet leadership, develops 





e, evolves character and secures a field of action 

t. Free competition is a barrier to class distine- 
Competitio however, is hard upon the weak and 

é ent. Is it not possible to protect the weak and yet 
pportunity to the strong? Must not every believer 
himself to continuation in the reform 


Three Phases of the Cryptic Marx 


7 THIS it iy be rejoined that all the traits named 
tributes of individualism and conceded to be inval- 
e tosociety may be developed and employed in com- 
m; that what is really under discussion is not the 
it the motive power—in the one case altruism, in 
ther ego But this is begging the question. Weare 
essentially altruistic race, we are biologically an ac- 
erace. Though we may be in part the product of 
larger part society is the 
f our qualities of mind, heart and body. The world 
brought to its present position of production by 
here is little reason to suppose that it can now be 
forward by altruism. And there 
lence that altruism exists in sufficient quality and 

) operate as the motive power of society. 
Phe cussions of Bolshevism have served to bring into 
ise the name of Karl Marx. One used to see the 
e only in book reviews; now one sees it on the editorial 
and in news items. In certain circles it is taken for 


ir immediate environment, in 


granted that the answer ‘‘ Marx said it’’ closes the discus- 


There are two reasons for this: One is that Marx 


was not a clear writer; and from such authors quotation 
are likely to be regarded as esoteric. The second lies in the 
nature of the publications of Marx. He issued one volume 
of the work on Capital. The three others were issued after 
his death by Engels, who was a sort of Boswell to Marx’s 
Johnson. The arrangement of material was neither logical 
nor chronological; and from isolated phrases one can ad- 
duce support for almost any proposition. 

There are three ways of reading Marx, all frequently 
practiced: To discover verbal justification for communi 
and Bolshevism; 





to provide material for sophomoric ora 
tions on the rostrum, in the parlor and at the dinner table; 
to determine to what extent the theories of Marx apply i 
the complex specialization of modern industrial life. The 
last way of reading Marx is seldom employed by those who 
are talking Marxianism to-day. Marx lived through three 
larxianism has dif 
fe rentiated into three programs, eac h of which was at one 
time the of the author himself. Marx was 
youth rey political in the years of transition; 


and evolutionary in the period of maturity. It was partly 


stages in his own contemplations, 





a question of theory but largely one of method; his views 
represented not only ideas on society but also convictions 
as to the qualities and limitations of human nature, 

The political socialists are represented by the Marxians 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, who, drawing 
some of their ideas of political maneuvering from Lassalle 


have sought to attain the program of socialism throug 
the ballot. We have such socialists with us, but their voice 
is drowned in the clamor of the extremists. The evolu- 
tionary socialists, to which group belong all traditional 
German students of Marx like Kautsky, teach that man- 
kind must be prepared for socialism, that institutions 
cannot be socialized until human beings are socialized, 
that one cannot destroy a human machinery without re- 
placing it with a more efficient human machinery. A 
system based on universal altruism cannot be operated 
until human nature has been recast from the mold of 
centuries; people cannot operate collectivistically so long 
as they think individualistically. They regard institutions 
from the viewpoint of human nature as it is, not as they 
may hope it may become; as a class human beings learn 
more by habituation than by precept or ratiecination. 
We cannot repeal laws against theft until the possibility 
of larceny has disappeared from our range of actions. Even 
in the program of the political socialists the necessity of 
step-by-step changes through education is illustrated in 
the mildest form of socialism, state ownership, as developed 
in Germany and New Zealand. 

The revolutionary socialists, the communists by direct 
action, believe in abolishing capitalism, ownership of prop- 
erty, inheritance of possessions and the wage system of 
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One of the innumerable phrase l 
tion is only evolution plus an ‘1 
tion 1s revolution minus the “r 
more, The mildest group believe 


and machinery of capitalisn 


for confiscation of private propert 
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equipment and of life before the 
the consciousness of individua 
appears to stand with the middle 
group, indeed, as far as foreign cay 
the practice in Russia has beer 
of the third group. We shall sec 
cannot attempt to operate w 
capitalism; indeed these are carri 
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BENNY AND HER Fs 


LOWER HORSEHEAD granger an 


j or were € 


reservati 

the posse 
1 somewhat 
yrroded bronze 
named Yel 
cupine 
a littie 


intique 
low P 
There wa 

about thi 

the granger 
lated to the stoch 
der and hi 
y, the old bull 
exer, a he ate 
Mr. Porcupine, 


f 1] 


piciailry 


wha 


que 
tioned hr.danswered 
and proved by com 
petent 
that the 


witne af 
had 
pre sented to 


mare 
been 
him in accordance 


with tribal custom 


by hi 


spective 


then pro 
and 


recently actual sor 


very 


in-law, Joseph 
a- Running 
testimony 


( ome 

Joseph’ 
had not been given, 
he having retired 
before the 
ofa ouple of Indian 


advance 


police with the ce 


lerity of ement 
that had 
for him his aborig 


nal agnomen Hi 


mo 
obtained 


new juaw nee 
Porcupine, had 

companied him, 
carry! 
guns and a fairshare 
of the ammunition. 
They had left a hot 


trail, but the two 


gy one of the 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kennett larris 


ALLEN 


ar J gE. 


He addressed himself to the stock tender, who con- 
sidered the question thoughtfully for some moments 
and then replied that he didn’t know Abilene and 
wasn’t acquainted with nobody of the name of Pir- 

bright, in view of 
which he wasn’t 





issuing no estimates 
nor statistics 
on such matters 
Whereupon the 
bullwhacker re- 
sumed his _ narra- 
tive: 


’Twould have 
boughtarightsmart 
drove of hogs, any- 
way. And Abilene 
was just one. There 
was Eudora and 
Sacora and Magda 
lena and Belle, be 
sides her, and then 
there was the boys: 
young Dave, Mitch- 
ell, Crawford, Bill 
and Valentine. I 
own up them boys 
wasn’t no bonanza, 
but most boys ain’t 
Yes, sir, gentlemen, 
old Dave wasn’t 
lying when he said 
he'd raised children 
He had raised them 
all over Texas and 
New Mexico and 
Nebraska before 
ever he struck Da- 
kota and he named 
them mostly after 
places he’d been at. 
He had them all 
with him at his 
ranch in the Pass 
Creek Valley,all but 
Belle and Sacora 
and a few he'd shed 
here and there. 
Belle married Tracy 
O'Neill, a young 
lawyer in Blue- 
blanket, and Sacora 
was wooed and won 
by Pete Kellogg, 
who used to ride 
for the Circle Bar 
when Lou Green 
run it. Pete took 











dusky constables 
evidently 


sidered it 


con 
hot 
to be picked up without disagreeable consequences, and 


too 


© reported 
It then appeare d that the « ourtship of Joseph Come a- 
Running had at first been frowned upon by the head of the 
Porcupine family, who had no ear for music, and when 
Joseph persisted in playing his lover's flute round the tepee 
came out during a serenade and dragged his daughter 
withindoors by one of her braids. He then informed Joseph 
that the customary present of ponies would have to be 
made before any matrimonial proposals could be even con 
sider Joseph had no horses, or ly the one he ind 
AMOFe d and of 
f 


rprising disposition he reverted to the practice o 


rode ar 
needed for his own use, but being deeply er 
an ents 
his wild free forefathers and when the moon was right rode 
down to Lower Horsehead and rustled them. All objections 
being thus removed, the wedding took place, the granger 
and his son arriving just at the end of the festiviti« 
‘lL told the agent, John 
erned he could charge Joe and Mrs. Comes-a-Ru 


trennan, that as far as I was 
nning 
up to profit and loss on the agency books,”’ the granger con- 
cluded. ‘I'd got my horses and I didn't want no bloodshed 
nor trouble capturing the happy pair. I'd been young 
He’s got a feel- 
ing heart, has John, and he wouldn't bust up no honey- 
one. An 
guess he'll let "em down easy = 

The stock tender emptied a second panful of fried bacon 
to the before his famished 
oO rey lenished the bread plate 


myself. I guess John took the same view. 


moon, even an Inju all-round man, John is. I 


and grease ir toneware bowl 
guests, and then having al 
and pushed the potatoes 


elf beside the old bullwhacker and wiped his heated brow. 


within easy reach he seated him- 


Harmon and a Couple of Deputies Happened Along Kind of All at Once and Unexpected and Asked Them to Put Up Their Hands 


‘You take it mighty easy yourself,” he observed. “I'd 
cinch the red son of a gun.” 

The granger explained. He was by no means in favor of 
a too lenient treatment of Indians who rustled horses from 
their paleface neighbors, but this here was different. This 
here Joe Comes-a-Running was a right clever Injun. He 
had stopped at the ranch more than once and had showed 
a liberal disposition in the barter of certain wakopomini 
truck—buffalo robes and tanned buckskin; also flour, 
which might or might not have been government flour. He 
had also sold the granger a pony or two at & reasonable 
price, and when he played monte, as he invariably did, he 
had paid his losses like a dead game sport and a gentleman. 
Yes, sir! 

“And I reckon maybe he knew I’d guess where them 
mares had got to and would come after them,” he con- 
tinued, “knowing I knew the circumstances. He may have 
allowed in his simple untutored mind that he was just 
a-borrowing them from me. 

“Me, I’m like Gid here and John Brennan,” said the old 
bullwhacker. “I've got a feeling heart and there ain’t 
nothing it feels for more than a young fellow sparking a girl 
whose parents regards her in the light of an investment. 
Old Dave Pirbright told me once that he'd raised children 
and he'd raised hogs—and there was a darned sight more 
money in hogs. I claim that ain't no way to look at it—and 
Dave lied. Take his girl Abilene, for instance. Hank, how 
much do you reckon Abilene Pirbright netted the old man, 
from the age of sixteen to twenty—counting day's wages 
at a dollar and a half and not including the eating tobacco 


9” 


and sundries that he got throwed in? 


up a homestead in 
the valley alongside 
of the old man’s—and lived to regret it. But it was sure 
convenient for Dave. 

In them days I was proprietor of Hunt’s old livery in 
Blueblanket, and like it always was wherever I’ve been my 
society and my advice was a considerable sought after. 
Besides the prominent citizens of Blueblanket, there was 
the boys that rode in from the ranches seeking innocent 
recreation, who would always linger a spell if I happened 
to be in the mood for talking. Simple as what their lives 
was, they had their little problems that needed the voice of 
experience to settle and I never held out on them. One 
young man took a particular shine to me, by name Benja- 
min Franklin Tucker, working for the Lazy X then. He 
was a right nice boy —good-looking, able-bodied and cheer- 
ful, with a sensible streak in him, which ain’t common. 
One time when the Lazy X boys got paid off he trailed 
along with them same as usual, but after he’d left his horse 
and gun with me according to custom he pulled out his 
wallet and asked me if I wouldn’t take charge of that too. 

“A man told me a right curious thing the other day,” he 
says. ‘He allowed that if you didn’t have no money you 
wasn’t not nearly so apt to spend it foolishly. Seemed to 
me that sounded mighty reasonable when I come to think 
it over. What's your opinion, Mr. Stegg?”’ 

I told him that according to my experience it was true 
talk. The only other way I knew to keep from prodigal 
disbursements was to be where there was nothing at to buy, 
contrary to Blueblanket and similar to Sahara. 

“I believe it,” says he, “which being thus, I have held 
out what I deem to be all I need for to revel on in a mod- 
erate way, drinking only one glass at a time and stringing 
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I’ve also allowed myself a couple of cases to 


é on some number that appeals to me. If I’m 
hem two cases will increase and multiply and by 
A the game a little longer I win as much as if I 
ea W indred. An hour or o pleasantly oecu- 
make no particular difference. On the other 
I lose I wouldn't get no more satisfaction if it was 
i o dollars that I lose—and the agony wouldn't 
ged. Does that sound like good hard horse sense 
es it impress you a mad ravings of 
Babes and sucklings couldn’t improve on that for a 
” I told } im, and he went away satisfied and didn’t 
intil a little past eleven. I had shut the doors 

| 


ip, so I let him pound and holler until the 
pane n the side office where I slept fe t 


pleces. JT 


1 on me in 





hen I got up. It was him that was 

é 

laughing 
ever as I showed my face at the broken win- 

I just naturally figured that you would hear that 


” 


ight that would wake you,” he says, 


ler what It was and get up to see, 
ul mind and you sure figured it 
; ckon you done some calculating 
et ind patient disposition, too, but if you don’t 
braying and move away from here I’ll open the 





r and show you just where you’ve got your figures 


, y or you'll make me 
he. ‘Heaven is my witness, I feel bad enough as 
having to disaeccommodate you this-a-way, but the 


I’ve got a pressing need of that money I left with 





eve re u'll be so kind as to hand it out to 

€ , taking care not to cut yourself on 

en gl away and not pester your o more.” 

him the an automatic time lock on the safe 

r nothing but dynamite until six 

H i lon that a ute or two and then 

ere a ild skirmish round and get a little 

It i him where to go to, but } een objections 

ther He-was a-suffering bad enough with his 

‘ \ i he had heard tell that you couldn’t 
wate ‘ wer reg 





‘I’m a-going to hang on to that trust fund anyway, 
says gentle but real firm. ‘‘ agreed so to do,”’ I says, “‘and 
I’m a man that sticks to his agreement—and I know that 
you are too, Benny. I've got too good an opinion of you to 
think otherwise. I know the strength of mind you've got, 
drunk or sober, and while you may be sore tempted to 
blow all them easy-earned wages in righteous living you’d 
let your parched tongue cleave to the bosom of your shirt 
afore you'd give in. You'd scorn to go back on your word. 
You’re too much of a man, too much of a high-toned gen- 
tleman, too much of a dead-game sport, too square, too 
honest, too ser sible.” 

“That’s right,” he says. “‘That’s me. If you put just 
that description on a bill and offered a small reward for my 
apprehension you wouldn’t need no name nor no aliases. 
Anybody who was acquainted with my character would 
arrest me on sight. But, Mr. Stegg, sir, I don’t aim tospend 
all that money. No, indeedy! Just one teenty tinety drink 
and I'll tell the boys good night.” 

“How many of the boys are they?”’ I asked him, and he 
told me that there was two of each and the two Mike 
Morans behind the bar the last time he looked at them. I 
told him that with drinks two for two bits a dollar would 
cover the duplicate crowd, for which I would loan him a 
dollar from my own private purse. After thinking that 
over for a spell he agreed it was a fair proposition and took 
the dollar and went away. 

It was a couple of hours before I heard him outside the 
window again, singing that the horn of the hunter was 
heard on the hill and the lark from her light wing the bright 
dew was shaking and did I slumbrest me still and a mess of 
stuff like that. When he found I'd quit slumbering he told 
me that he wanted that money he’d intrusted me with and 
wanted it with interest to date and no foolishness, if it 
wasn’t troubling me too much. Then he said that he had 
started to make his application earlier in the evening, but 
on the way from Mike’s he had sat down to rest and must 
have closed his eyes for a minute or two, because the first 
he knew a cow was a-licking one of his ears and he noticed 
that his other ear was on the ground. 

Well, it was the same thing over again. I finally got him 
to take another dollar and he went away singing about Bob 


Ford, the dirty coward, who shot Mr. Howard and laid 








Jesse James in his grave. He might have stopped on } 
way back to rest again or he might have got safely t 
Mike’s with his dollar and squandered it, but whatever, I 
didn’t see no more of him until near noon the next day 
when he come into the abie a mpanied by old ma 
R. E. Morse 

“If you don’t feel no better than you look I’m right sorry 
for you, Benny,” I says pitying 

“Tf I looked like I feel you'd have screamed at the sight 
of me and run and hid,” he says. ‘‘ Mr. Stegg,”’ says he, “I 
ain’t got no clear untrammeled recollections of the trar 


pirations of the nigt t, no more’n I must have let my sociable 


temperance principle but I seer 


nature get away with my i 


to call to mind that I made a few unseasonable visits « 
you and probably misconducted myself in some way. I'd 
like to set some place where a cool breeze will hit my hot 


blushes and have you tell the story of my shame, if you 
don’t mind, sir.” 

I upended a bucket in the doorway alongside of my 
for him to set on and I related his misdoir gs to him ther 
and there. If he blushed his boots hid it, but he looked real 
sorry until I told him that I’d got his money for him 
intack, excepting for deductions for damages and cash 
advanced. 


“It’s more than I deserve,” he say ‘Far, far more 
than I deserve and a heap more than I expected. I had a 
haunting fear that I had blowed the whole pile, and here I 
am, eased back only a co iple of cases and the price of a 


measly little window, and the way clear before me to the 
cattle on a thousand hills, to say nothing of them that n 

stray into the g ilches, and only referring to a love and 
accomplished wife and a large and interesting 
assorted sexes. All this I owe to your friendly firmness, 
Mr. Stegg, sir, and I'll never forget it. When in the da 

to come you grow old and feeble and unequal to hard |: 





there will always be a warm corner for you by my kitcher 
fire f you can get al ng with the hel; ind probably a 
ittle better quality of grub than you have ever been use 


to. Of course if you feel you’d be more independent doing 


a few light chores round the place t rt of help pay for 
your board I wouldn't want to stand in the way of your 
doing it, but I wouldn't ever require it of you, unle ther 


(Continued on Page 59 
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Benny Stopped Short in His Tracks and Looked at Him—Looked at Him Like I Don't Want Nobody to Look at Me. “I Reckon You Know Why," He Says 
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i 1 we 
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bo« 
think gave 

ng rhe awed ex 


receipt oft? 


th 
) ‘ It 


ment incidentt 
nr ly oift 
princes VY wilt 
remalu a KOT 
cannot dim, ¢« 
hosiery ha 

Not th 


ince NO it lam exa 


to jumping gates, but you unde 
stand me, 

I mean that 
blach 
I 


when I received tl 
present 
reénforced 


pure thread 


’ 
was in the 

four for a doll 
twenty 
that I 
merely 
a block off Fi 


mea 
had mor 
until they 
or if out of lu ul any 


until they were quite old enoug 


ir trousseau, 
rate 
rh 


to buy one: and ven then kK 


hose wa omething to be used for 


dress oOccasior only. And we 


were well-to-do bourgeoise at that; 





only, of course, in those days we 


know it, and classed our 
brainworkers « 


ich is doubtful, for we 


didn't 
, if indeed we classed 
A mer- 


believe me, classing themselves, unless 


selves as 1r professional 


ourselves at all, wi were an 
ican family; and 
as swells or multimillionaires, is the one thing Americans 
refuse to do for fear the label will stick 

But since those good old days wher 
unashamed something has happened to the 


that terrific, stupendous thing is not, after all, the world 


people wore lisle 
world; and 
war, organized labor, Bolshevism or woman suffrage, but 
the infinitely more far-reaching catastrophe of jazz. 


The Jazz Germ Gets Father 


- BY chance I could come upon the bright individual 
w I would do to him would be 


ho invented jazz what 


justifiable homicide; and something tell 
the Kaiser didn’t begin to have the effect upon the freedom 
of the world that getting this jazz bird would accomplish, 
There is a subtle, bewitching, i 
word which has infected the country at large. 


s me that canning 


idious poison about the 
While its 
dictionary meaning was “to contort the body to synco- 
pated music; to wiggle, to writhe; see CABARET,” I should 
worry about it. But when it became a common verb and 
then an adjective it took an insidious hold upon the whole 
United States and 
Allied 
and made us 
crazy in the head. 
Here is an example 
of what 
An he 


scientious 


countries 
has 


I mean 
mest and 
burgher in Con- 
necticut had 
and i 
little 
hop on a main 


thoroughfare, 


run 
running a 
clothing 


where a pretty fair 
line of stuff 
‘offered at pretty 
fair prices, The 
store was a prac- 
tical one, with lots 
of cardboard boxes 
on the 


was 


helves 1 


few glass counter 


show causes, a cheval 
’ 

giass i 
frame at the rear 


wherey 


1 light-oal 


uucould “ 
the bottom of your 
skirt or your new 
the 
were 
with 


and 
windows 


shoe 


stacked 





assorted article 
mentionable and 
unmentionable 
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before this he merely had all his 
bills paid and four hundred dollars 
inthesavings bank. And jazzdidit. 

Believe me, for a nonresistance 
record jazz has it all over that 
stale old-timer Moloch! 

Then there is another phase of 
the increased of living or 
the cost of increased living, as you 
Let me again revert to 
my childhood. A year before I 
received that pair of silk stockings 
from my grandmother I had taker 
over the duties of house} eeper for 
our little family of five, including 
And my 
owed me fifteen dollars a 
This bought us 
Kincling wood, that 


cost 


cnoose. 


the general houseworker 
father all 
week to do it on. 
everything: 
came in neat little bundles pre- 
sumably for the greater conven- 
ience of tl e janitor, w hoalway $ got 
away with one or two on the wa 
those days we al 
. about thirty-three 
and a third off for janitor on the 
Well, } 
with that money I bought the 
kindling wood, for the 
lamps, milk, ice and all the food 


up indeed, in 
ways allowed 





year’s expenses. anyhow, 


kerosene 





prices and alluring remarks such as “ good value,” “snappy,” 
“special offering,” and so on. The proprietor used to clear 
a couple of thousand a year and live on it wellenough. But 
he had a daughter and when she grew to the modern age 
of maturity—seventeen or so came down with a 
terrible attack of jazz. I believe she caught it on a visit 
to New York, but it may only have been at the movies or 
at some loeal cabaret. And after the germ got a good hold 
what didn’t she do to papa! 

Wreck him? Ruin his business? Not on your life! 
made him! By some process of persuasion with which we 
are not directly concerned she induced him to paint the 
interior of the store pale gray, hide everything in the shop 
except two hats and a yellow silk scarf, and quadruple the 
price on all their stock. And stuff began to turn over like 
a sleeper who has eaten a Welsh rabbit without beer. 

Why? Because the place was all jazzed up, of course, 
and people will pay for jazz. Indeed there is only one 
other thing on which they seem to spend their money with 
equal pleasure, and that ishokum. The ex-errand-daughter 
understood both, and now papa has two installments paid 
on an automobile and only two thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars to take up on three thousand dollars’ worth of Victory 
Bonds, and they all wear silk hosiery every day. Whereas 


she 


She 


we could eat. Better still, I also 
managed regularly to hock 
where from a dollar to a dollar and a half for*personal 
though unrecorded expenses out of that same fifteen. But, 
of course, jazz had not as yet been, invented and we ate 
We had no German-silver restaurant standards 


or cabaret morality. 


any- 


at home. 


Before They Broadwayized America 


HEY seem like a half-remembered dream, do the prices 

of those days. And yet well do I remember the old oaken 
bakery where I used to get the bulk of our desserts. That 
was no dream, for gosh! I seem to taste them yet, those 
cream-filled, heavily iced Napoleons, five inches long and 
two inches wide at two for five cents! Also those ebon 
éclairs covered with not delicately smeared 
with it, but covered—at the same innocuous, unobtrusive 
sum per two! 

Ah! for those almond squares with jelly in the middle, 
those crisp macaroons with cherry centers, large and care- 
lessly shaped at ten cents a dozen! Ye gods! Oh, dolce far 
niente! Oh, boy! 

But, of course, that was long before the intelligent public 
came to realize that a cold spoonful of scrambled egg at 
twelve o’clock at night and a dollar a portion was the true 

standard of 


chocolate 


high 
Curses o1 





living. 

the bird who 
thought his life's 
work was to Broad- 
wayize America! 
Listen! Eggs 
in that year of 
grease were 
twenty-eight cent 
a dozen. That 
was for the kind 
the baby and the 
servants demand 
For the le et 
grades, twenty 
four, twenty 


and even eighteer 


two 





cents was enoug! 
I remember it well 


the sub 


because 
sequent raise to 
thirty 


into my little graft 


cents cut 


considerably. 
even if I di 
member, 
have my 
account 


with it all jotted 


DOOK 


down. Just to 
make thor- 
oughly miserable 
let me quote a few 
of what my 
word of honor once 





you 


upon 





bearing readable 
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The Wildcat lashed the mascot to 
the rail with a complicated series of 


bends 


and 


thirty place ; in 


hitches which cost him 
the mess line that 


By llwuglh 


ILLUSTRATED 


was forming below decks. 


‘Sho’ lost out on the fust table 


want 


the former commander of the Fust Service Battalion, 


‘“Mutes, 
Onto Us. 

eaved Wildcat, armed 
ward bound, was draped 


teamer which lay along 


ides hot _ 


from one 


et dis ol’ boat's in 


hifting languorously 
he does begin steamin’ we lands 
‘em in Memphis. 
weat and carry 
plays in de big 
ick,” the Wildcat 


to eat heavy an’ 


Service Battalion, 
which the Wildcat 
I'he call of a bugle floated 
scall. I ties you 


it of the Fust 


ivur ratior 


‘at's me 


ration 


Ben Hur, Paul Revere and Matreppa Were as Good as Left at the Post When the Cyclone Hit 


anythin’.”’ 


You an’ Me is the Fire De-+ 
partment Wid a Red Wagon Hitched 


Come Over Here" 


well see if ol’ captain 
tateroom oecupied by 


Might as 
He made his way to the 
where he dis- 
covered Captain Jack deep in the composition of a 
cablegram. 
“Captain, does I bring you 
or does you plan to eat out in de main cabin? Fo’ long 
us’ll be eatin’ at Sure feels 
startin’.”’ 
“Get out of here and leave me alone.” 
The captain plunged back into his cablegram. 
It was addressed to a girl whose father’s 
name was on the lips of every city editor 
in the United States. To the captain this 
girl meant life, liberty and the pursuit of 
to-day and to- 
concern at 


a snack of lunch here, 


home. Lf oble 


yesterday, 
The 


the moment was to tame his cablegram 


happiness 
morrow captain’s one 
down so that plain English might convey 
a message for which there had been no 
words at the hour of his departure 
months and years and centuries—or was 
it perhaps eons?— before. As far as the 
captain was concerned, the Wildcat was 
almost superfluous. 

“Get out of here and leave me alone,’ 
the captain repeated. 

“Captain, yessuh.” 

The Wildcat stumbled down another 
flight of iron stairs and elbowed his way 
into a place at the dining table in the 
mess hall. 


‘Boy, stand back! 
aC hes!” 

He wedged himself in betwee 
his kind who were engaged ir 
sible while 


My appetite 


two of 
cutting 
down the starvation handicap as much as po 
opportur ity oifered. 

‘Pass ’at meat! I aims to line myself complete with 
meat, an’ inside de meat I builds me a fillin’ of potatoes, an’ 
inside de potatoes I yearns to’cumulate me some mo’ meat.” 

“Yearn a lot—the yearnin’s free! Is 
eatin’ as you is at talkin’ you gets the belt.” 

The Wildcat grunted and for a little while 
vocabulary consisted of grunts. After five minute 
ous exertion his jaws slowed up enough to let him speak 
a few words to various companions about him. He selected 
a victim across the table who for the moment was speech- 


good at 


you as 
his entire 


* strenu- 


less with potatoes. 

“‘Gizzard Buster, one more li'l’ meal! 
mil'tary bearin’ will be draggin’ de ground. 
call me champion 


like this an’ 
You 
ration 
Ise champion in some things, but I bows low to 


yo’ 
sho’ 
surrounds yo’ groceries noble 
ketcher! 
you when it comes to eatin’ heavy.” 

A brunette orderly considerably puffed up under an 
assortment of side arms entered the mess hall. 
“’Tenshun!”’ he called. 

Nobody paid any attention to him. 
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“*When I eats I aims to let nobody 
"fluence me.” 

The Wildcat continued diligently. 

“’Tenshun!”’ the orderly yelled 
again. 

The Wildcat sat up and looked round. 

“Boy, on your way! Look out ’at automatic don’t blow 
up an’ tear a ham offen you.” 

The Wildcat supplemented his oration with a 
whisper, ‘White man!” And then in a voice as loud as 
the included groceries would permit he augmented the 
orderly’s command with one of his own: 

““Come to ’tenshun there! Don’t you see ‘at officeh?” 

The aggregation stopped eating. 

“‘Ain’t no officer! Ain’t got no backin’-up strap to his 
Sam Browne belt.” 

The Y. M. C. A. white man began to speak. 

“At to-night,” he said, “‘there will be 
preaching on the forward deck. The subject will 
Polygamy versus Monogamy.” 

He left the mess room. The Wildcat addressed his 
companions: 

“What us needs 
Wish’t I wuz in Memphis. 
busines 
polyg’my?” 

A boy farther dowr 
some schooling, spoke up: 


Wiley 


J. J. GOULD 


tense 


seven o’clocl 


be 


gin ‘stead of so much preachin’, 
All us gits out of dis polyg’my- 


What ’at 


is mo 


monotony big words. boy mean, 


the line, who had been exposed to 


“Wildcat, polyg’my means, does you go to jail to keep 
three or four wild women or does 
you let a couple mo’ of ’em carve you up ‘count they’s yo’ 
next of kin?” 

“No woman claims me. Only next of kin I got is fo’ 
dollahs I owes Miss Cuspidora Lee at de boa’din’ house 
in Memphis.” 

The Wildcat got up from the table. 
boiled potatoes in his shirt 

“*Spectin’ a hard winter 


f’m claimin’ yo’ remains, 


He put a couple of 
pocket, 
” one of his companions 


at goat, Lily, what brung 


asked. 
““Feedin’ my mascot— th: me 
luck.” 

**How come?” 

“* Boy, ever since Ise at de other end of de rope what’s 
round Lily’ Lady Luck’s been married.” 

“Wildcat, 
action?” 

The Wildcat looked at the owner of the dice. 

“Don’t start sarcastin’ me. Ah cleans you beggin’ in 
fo’ passes after Ah feeds Lily. All 
crave a ride to the | Ah meets ’em in de cellar 
below in five 

The Wildcat above and fed the goat, Lily, the 
boiled potato with his right hand while he her 
gently between the horns with his left. 

“Lily,” he i, “‘stan’ by me! In five minutes 
the li'l’ Ah aims to collect 
heavy) 

The W il kc at’s capt 
tain Jack’s eyes wa 

“Son,” he said, “get me a pair of dice.” 

“Captain, yessuh.”” The Wildcat dived downward a 
if to curry a flea bite on his left ankle and came to the 
surface with a pair of dice in his right hand. ‘Captain, 
suh, here dey is, steamed up fo’ action.” 


neck me an’ 


| got some divorcin’ dice. Does you crave 


Ah says, does anybody 
orhno ise 
minute 
went 


caresset | 


said alou 
gallopers begins to ramble. 
ain stepped up beside him. In Cap- 
a far-away look. 


San Pardon 
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urprise which followed the captain’s 
Wildeat forgot that the impending financial 
\ find him The captain took the 
tateroom, where presently he began 
ipturned faces of the dice in an attempt to 
tne iw of loved him 
m not. Three thousand miles to the west 
writing a radiogram which 
he subject in the captain’s mind if he could 
e moment. 
down the Wildcat explored himself and pro- 


unarmed. 


to his 


averages whether she 


would have 


for irs In greenbacks. 
1ogtace,”’ he said, ‘‘where at’s de bones?’ 
Wil eached for the dice. 


ih —cash, 


rally round! Readin’ class, 
4 Ah lets it lay. Whuf! Ah 
even, but Ah swerves to eight. Dice, Ah marks 
Ise a eighter f’m Decatur. Fo’ an’ 


\t ease—you loses! Ah lets it lay. Hog- 
lown yo’ money. Whang—she 

f en! Hogface, feel the knife. Ah lets { 
Persimmon money, the frost’ll git you 


the panic come Ah th’ows hard time 
wuz! And Ah nines.” 





WW 
ne Ah craves! Bones, git right! Pair o’ rf 
Paradise means hell fo’ you! Ah eights! Yi 
great ce erer!”’ ; 
t lead. Yo’ ti bstone read : 
‘ bo , 
r | t in the circle, slammed a 
f L cul Here’s wh Ah starts! 
t \ alive! Wham!’ 
' Al ews the 
A finge hed 
i t Lice 
1 gs painful 
em babies to P 
Eve ed su ( 
\W it eda - 
r t t ) 
Yr g the roi 
Hogface held 





*f 
( ! Cover 
' Niges ( ’ Dey 
owt : ' 
\ P Case. 
' C ‘ fo)’ ’ 
fr 
I C¢ plant 
e per tort a 
The W 
” i t t 
l 1 lilted 
y ca 
L at » Te ! 
' 4 4} , 
I € g 
Wham Lad 
Kh kne bef 


Wildcat at her 


p ye t 
eeling be e her and bowing 
Luck put on a pair of 
marching shoes. She sneaked round behind the 
t and aimed a TNT kick at him. Lady Luck’s 
ied heavy. Financially speaking, the Wildcat’s 
re spattere 1 all over the scenery He read his 
e seven black dots that lay on the face of the 


He staggered painfully to his feet. Once on his feet, 
to haul in his lower jaw, which had sagged some- 
here at is you goin’?” 
Wildcat had started for the 1 
to t verboa'd.” 





w ‘at mascot o 


has a dollar yet--see kin you build it up.” 
e to his peculiar cubes, which he had intro- 
ed a hundred per cent catastri phe for his 
’ dice is hell fo’ me, is it?” he taunted. ‘‘ Wildcat, 
got a spoonful of brimstone. Shoots a dollar.” 
W it covered the bet with his last dollar bill. 
‘em ramble Hogface launched a pair of fives into 
gy world and thereafter, for what seemed centuries 
Wildeat, the galloping dominoes refused to speak. 
eleven and ten seemed lost be yond recall. The 
it began to squirm round on the hooks of suspense. 
he itched. Itching, he scratched. 
é int” 


e bulkhead door stood a medical officer with gold 
houlders and a couple of snakes biting each 
ed to his collar. The Wildcat struggled to his 


“Lily's et Pay Day! 


feet. He grabbed the dice—neglecting, however, to ac 
cumulate the dollar bills whose ownership was not yet 
established 

The officer pointed to the Wildcat 

“You boy, come od 


here, 
“*Gin’ral, : 


yessul 

The Wildcat came to attention in front of the medical 
officer. 

“Did I see you scratching yourself just now 

“‘Gin’ral, mebbe Ah scratched some 

The wrote briefly on 
duced from a pocket of his blouse. 

teport to the commanding officer of the 

plant at once.” 


“Me? 


“general” a pad, which he pro- 


delousing 















Git a Bayonet and Empty That Goat!"’ 


The W 

The medical officer having gratified his official appetite 
wasted a moment on his latest victim. 

‘I mean you! Anybody that’s as far from lonesome 
externally as you seem to be sure needs another trip 
through the mill.” 

“*Gin'ral, suh, Ah read mah shirt only dis mawnin’ 
they wasn’t nothin’ theh ’ceptin’ some lint.” 

The “‘general’s”” manner ¢hanged. ' 

“Don’t talk back! Get ashore before I put you in 
irons!” 

The irons business sounded far from noble. The Wildcat 
clambered up the stairway and walked over to where Lily 
was tied to the rail. Several members of the Fust Service 
Battalion working on the dock below spotted the Wildcat 
The Backslid Baptist called up at him, “Boy, ain’t yo’ 
gone yet oa 

The Wildcat started down the gangplank leading Lily. 

“How come you unloadin’?” 

The Wildcat started a complicated explanation to a group 
which gathered round him. After the third false start he 
was interrupted: 

“‘Wildeat, once you was a sergeant and they redoosted 
you. Once Ah figgered you was de’ bigges’ liar in de world 
Now I knows you is. You an’ yo’ ’ficial business! You’s 
been washed ashore.” 

The Wildcat looked at his companions. 

‘*Mebbe you is right.” He 


Ideat’s lower jaw stayed down. 
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Furthermore, each con- 
flict has had for its im- 
pelling motive, its real 
O BE precise ; . ' a basic reason, not af- 
forty-two thou it fairs of state, not policy 
sand six hundred | ae a ay ; ‘ of government, not 
hirteen and three r , : es r ‘ partisan advantage 
columns of sal ee ee? oe age ; though all of these have 
ination,exultation, ‘ : ’ . - owe ; been important—but 
/ i human nature. 


tion, exclama 


exegesis, expatia 4 ” 
m and explication s Ly Niger dom The Conflict 
meerning the busines Yi 7 - j : ; > ' 
ive bee publi hed P . ‘ : a € E HAVE a Gov- 
nee the peace treaty ' gs hy i ernment that is a 
ind the League of Na ; trinity so far as consti- 
tions sank into a state ; tutionally delegated 
f coma in the Senate g powers are concerned; 
f the United States in . : , , - ‘ each third of equal 
mid-November last, : : - } power and responsibil- 
ind further adventure 2 3 ity in its appointed 
into print over the mat tsi ‘ . sphere. Quite natu- 
ter might be held quite ay: rally, and humanly, 
reasonably to be super each third is jealous of 
fl were it not for its constitutional 
the circumstance that power and _preroga- 
this deluge of de tives. Quite naturally, 
ription and definition , and humanly, each 
mall attention has third isin noway averse 
beer paid to the chief to extending both its 
termining factor in ’ power and influence at 
at happened—that the expense of another 
the human factor third, and never has 
We have had the par- Wann BY ROG been, but resents bit- 
terly any attempt to 


tisan reasons, the polit 

ical reasons, the patriotic—a great many of those B Samuel G Bil the infringe upon its own status by either codrdinate 
reasons, and dozens of other reasons; but scant heed V Oo VY third—the judiciary discreetly and nondemonstra- 
has been given to the human-nature reasons, and tively, but firmly none the less; and the executive and 
ns of all. Thetendency President tried to usurp some power of a Senate; second, _ the legislative branches openly and defiantly whenever time 
because a Senate attempted thesamething witha President. and circumstanceare opportune. Therefore, when the time 
ernmental and international and parliamentary and legisla- That states it rather baldly, but is the essence of every comesthat a strong, stubborn and self-willed President isin 
all well enough in their ways, but subordinate conflict no matter how history may dilute the circumstance opposition toa weak Congress the Executive assumes extra- 
discussion and interpretation. presidential powers, and holds them. Conversely, when a 





hath no fury like ¢ 


te seorned 
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those are the most impgrtant reaso 
of the comment and criticism has been to discussion in gov- 


tive term 


because what happened to the treaty and the League of with explanation and 


Nations happened primarily not for any 
iuse based on statesmanship or the lack of 
it or the practice of it, but because Woodrow 
Wilson is the sort of man he is, and becaus« 
the senators of the United States are the 
rts of men they are—diversely humar 
beings in many ways, but subject to impulse 
ind reactions that have been common to 


man since he first begar to walk erect. 


Senate vs. President 


— situation that culminated in the No- 
vember defeat of the treaty had its origin 

tt when the President sent the treaty to 
the Senate, nor when he negotiated it, nor 
when we entered the war and became a 
party to the eventual ending of the war, but 


when the fathers wrote the Constitution of 
the United States and in that Constitution 
et forth the doctrine that the three branche 
of the Government—the executive, legisla 
tive and judicial—are coirdinate; estab 
ished the checks and balances that exist, 
ind specifically, in Article Two, Sectior 
Iwo, said, speaking of the powers and dutic 

{ the President: ‘‘ He shall have power, by 
ind with the advice and consent of the Sen 
ite, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present concur.”” That was the 
beginning of it, and the end of it will be 
when the Constitution as it stands at pres 


ent is abrogated, when, say, there ceases to 
be either a President or a Senate. There is 

othing novel in the fight that has been 
waged between the President and the ma 
jority of the Senate, There have been many 
imilar fights. The importance and interest 
in this present fight come from the greatness 
of the issues involved, and not from the hos 
tility exhibited. That is old stuff. 

Senates have been arrayed against Presi 
dents and Presidents against Senates since 
we had either, and doubtless will continue 
to be so arrayed to the end of our govern 
mental time. However, each antagonism 
has had its peculiarities, apart from the 
basic antagonism that has always risen 


from one of two causes: First, because a 


weak President is opposed to a strong, stub- 
born Congress the Congress transcends its 














usual functions. The conflict is inevitable, 
because human nature is human nature. 
The presidential office brings to the man oc- 
cupying it asense of paramountcy that never 
fails to set him against his chief obstacle in 
attaining extra powers—the Congress; and 
the Congress is always in the attitude of 
offense and defense— offense to get and dic- 
tate more than it has, and defense lest what 
it has shall be infringed upon by the Execu- 
tive. 

There is nothing superhuman about a 
President of the United States—even the 
present one. Most of the greatness that 
comes to an American citizen who is made 
President comes from the greatness of the 
office in which he is placed rather than from 
his own intrinsic qualities. If the country is 
fortunate the President may measure up to 
the office. If the country is unfortunate he 
may pull the office down to him; but when 
he takes the place he is great, mostly, be- 
cause he has the job, and not because the job 
has him. Similarly, the individuals who 
comprise Congress may be of meager caliber, 
but the Congress they comprise is a tremen- 
dous institution. Therefore the inevitable 
and basic conflict is between the institution 
of the Presidency and the institution of 
Congress, and the details of each separate 
conflict and the virulence of it and the 
progress of it depend on the personal charac- 
teristics and natural actions and reactions 
of the individual who happens to be Presi- 
dent at the time of it, the same exemplifica- 
tions of the individuals who happen, as mem- 
bers of the Congress, to be opposed or 
opposing. 

It so happens that at the present time we 
have a President of certain marked, out- 
standing characteristics of temperament 
and mentality. It so happens we have a 
Congress, and particularly a Senate, of no 
decided characteristics of temperament and 
mentality, but nevertheless subject to the 
usual reactions when it comes to what the 
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American comedian 
Jefferson that before he gave his delight- 
of Bob Acres—when he revived 
Arch Street Theater, Philadel- 
he had rehearsed the fall 
he closed the second act of the comedy 
re than five hundred times, utilizing, as he drolly 
added, almost every piece of furniture he came near 
for weeks prior to the revival. As done by Jeffer- 

before an audience, that fall had all the effect 
ibsolute spontaneity, as though it had nev 
I re, and it 
ntire performance of Acres was a gem 
perfe ct mosaic of eccentric char- 

iti of comical 

i have been added, from whi 


r WAS said by the 
| } 

| ae 
ful performance 

Rivals, at the 


phia, September 15, 1880 


great 





The 


with which 





er been 





was 


indescribably ludicrous. 


ality, to which 
\ 


icter detail and the mir 





ng 


b 


coul 1 nothing 
i have been taken away, without dar 


stic fabric. To the very last, that imp: 


ige to the 
rsonation 


Acres was given with the same smooth fluency and 
he same invariable exactness with which a fault- 
essly jeweled and adjusted American watch keeps 

‘ 

Why was thisso? Because not only did Jefferson 

; revere his vocation and never palter with it but 


because every detall 


of that performance had 


t levised, wrought out and perfected with the 
e assiduous care wh the comedian had be- 

We yon the single illustrative incident that I 

pe ed. It a paradox of acting that the 





f absolute spont ity in 


stage art can be 


indefatigable repetition during 


ted rehearsal. The truth of this is conclu- 

; ; : : ; . 
‘ proved by the fact that whenever a dramatic per- 
ru! tale, loses its seeming spontaneity and 
ve restore and revivify it by a gruelingly hard 


Success Built Upon Infinite Labor 


TTHE same faultless technic, the same perfection of that 
| rt wl conceals art and which comes and is sustained 
tting effort, was exhibited in an even more 
because exerted on an 


by Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. 
required of himself he required also, to the limit 


imaginative 


Moreover, 











eir cap es, of the players associated with him. 
I r est det the ler h of a curl pape r, the width 
f id fr d string tie, the tapping on a floor with a 
\ 's foot, the exact instant when an apparently acci- 
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By David Belasco 





DUCING 





























Lenore Viric in The Son-Daughter 


producing Johr Philip Kemble, for example studied and 
rehearsed Hamlet for a period as long as that during which 
Jacob served for Rachel before | ventured to attempt 
public impersonation of the character. Edmund Kean 
studied and rehearsed Shylock for more than a decade 
before he perfected those innovations which so shocked 
his fellow players but which enabled him to give that 
electrical performance at old Drury which thrilled all 
London and which still is talked of where theatrical mer- 
Edwin Booth—the prince, the 
king, the emperor of American tragedians—laid aside the 
Tate-Kemble perversion of King Lear in 1860, and during 
the fifteen years that followed he devoted a great part of 
his time to forgetting that atrocity and to study 
sublime orig 
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chants most do congregate. 


ing the 










al of Shakspere and rehearsing and elaborat- 





vatior 
won a 


ing the heart-rending pers of the afflicted, piteous 


old monarch with which he new crown of loving 





admiration in New York. Henry Irving —our great 
est exemplar in the art of play producing tudied 
a beth and experimented with it central cl i 

ter for thirteen years before he ventured to r 

his great revival of it in 1888, presenting hin 
as the fiend-driven Thane And he told: ! 
studied Faust for five ye and rehearsed 
Wills’ stage arrangement, with the complete « 
for thirteen months before he brought it it 
run for five hundred and eight performances! Au 
gustin Daly worked on the actual producti f The 
Taming of the Shrew for more than a ye lore 


setting it upon the stage. And so runneth the tale 

It was because those actors and play 
possessed, in addition to exce 
and ardent enthusiasm, infinite patience, « 
of infinite labor and care, that in their da 





were spoken great in mouths of wisest 
exercised an abiding, potently vital influe I 
the theater and the noble art of acting of t 
influence destined to be felt ali tt da 

A Motto for Every Producer 
MMHAT, at any rate, is a conviction of mine; and 


I give it as my considerate judgment that more 
plays potentially excellent and valuable are ruined 
and lost because of the 
hurry of contemporary 
by any—or, indeed, 
platitude to say that great things are made up 





ipernciaiit ar 


authors and producers tha 
































"> ow oan Ree ae ot ke, ; 


g 
little things—but it certainly is a platitude 
needs enforcementinthetheater. T) ire 
yes, and hundred of little things in every examy 
of adequate play producing which not one pe 
in five hundred isly see 1 est ites, but 
which every per onin an audience fer indr po 
to. Afterall, the block of concrete. h will outwe 
time is made up of countle npalpable grains of dust 

We must assuredly be fleet to catch success; the al iz 
but fugacious dollar is difficult to ‘ eve ele 
play producing is, facile p eps, the busine n wi 

to make speed slowly. Goethe, It] it wa ho adn 

ished us to work t without haste and without rest 

That certainly should be the law of every actor, still more 

of every manager engaging the tem] ‘ f f ine | 

the producing of play Well might that t ble | 

caneer, Lor £ John Silver, bewail as fata ni re ir 
and hurry and hurry.” Many’s the t manag } 
wrecked as wel essed a fe 

nights ago, the w Yo {t 

deplorably shor la lent 

could have beer t ‘ f 

only a little more be n it 

preparation and ! entleme 

remarked one to |} t 1 

{ lt 

i ¢ 

} have 
et P 1 














The Third Act of The Son:Daughter 
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lr GOLE 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


ILLUSTRATED 


If He Was Married He Delivered His Monologue 
to His Wife 


not favored us with the name of the Scotch 
We know him 
except that he had looked at sheep and listened to sheep 
very thought of sheep nauseated him. When his 
nausea had more than he could bear he 
distracted his mind by whacking at a white pebble with 
the curved end of his shepherd's crook. To make the dis- 
traction more complex he dug a hole in the ground and 
whacked the pe bble toward the hole. That is all we know 
about the father of golf and the beginnings of the game. 
That is to say, history has told us nothing else about 
the father of golf. But can reconstruct him in our 
to a certain extent. We can be almost certain 
that « day after he had whacked his white pebble 
along the ground and into the hole he hunted round until 
he found someone who couldn't escape and then delivered 


History ha 


man who invented golf. nothing about 
until the 


become almost 


we 
mind’ s eye 


ver’ 


a monologue explaining, or purporting to explain, the exact 
manner in which the pebble was whacked, together with 
the number of whacks delivered and the number of whacks 
which might have been eliminated had it not been for 
circumstances over which he had no control. If he was 
married he delivered his monologue to his wife; and if he 
wasn't married he favored a friend with it; and if he had 
no friends and was unable to scrape up a chance acquaint- 
ance he told it to the sheep. Golfers are pretty much the 
same at all times and in all places, and as a rule they are 
not particularly interested in talking golf to a person who 
wants to hear what they have to say. They merely wish 
to tell their stories to any living organism, whether it be 
friend, wife or sheep. 

It is odd, this golfer’s passion for telling somebody what 
he did and. how he did it. Nobody cares whether he got 
the seventh hole in three or five or seven or nineteen. The 
golfer, however, insists on telling all about it. He remem- 
bers exactly where his drive went, and the precise dimen- 
sions of the depression in which the ball came to rest, and 
the club with which he hacked it out, and the spot where 
it landed on the green, and the number 
of inches which it rolled after landing, 
and exactly how it curved first to the left 
| then to the right 
to the left 

after being 
1, and 


d then 
again 


putte how it 


Time After Time He Has 
Sighted Over the Top of 


His Ball, Studying Every Excrescence, Every Dip, Fvery Grass Biade, Every Undulation 


BY mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 
finally circled a worm cast as he had intended it should 
and vanished into the hole with a 
perfect three. 

Now you know that there is nothing what- 
ever about these facts that would lead anyone to go with- 
out dinner or lose a train in tothem. There 
is no more thrill to them than there would be to a page 
from a Maine Central time-table. Whenever I 
golfer telling about the remarkable scores which he made 

at certain holes it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that I am able to refrain from expre 
lack of 


metallic plunk for a 


and I know 


order to listen 


hear a 


ing my entire 
I do refr how- 
ever, partly because I om averse to 
hurting his feelings and partly be 
I wich to tell him a genuinely 
resting bit of golf 
; stopped talking. 
n , in playing the third hol 
Webhan: long hole whi 
lels the railroad track—I got 
hundred-and-thirty-yard dri 
a peculiarly shaped footprint th: 
by one of the feet of a rapidly ir ining 
Nothing daunted by this mishap, I plowed into the 
with my mid-iron, removing a divot 
derby hat and getting off another pretty shot which « 
well over a hundred and ninety yards. 


interest in his statements. ain, 


use 


as soon as he 


a very 
two 

ve Vv stopped in 

» heen made 

room table. 
he ball 

the size of a 

irried 
, 

| 


The green Was sli 


about 


and to cor i 


ond and slightly 


too far away for me to use a mashie, 
matters the green lay in a depression bey 
to the left of a large grove of oak tree 
Without a moment’ 


iror 


hesitation I again grasped my mid- 
ing betwee n two 
ed through the 
bounded lightly 


, took careful aim at a four-foot oper 
of the oak trees and let fly. The ball pas 
opening, rolled grace fully down the slope, 
over eighteen or twenty worm casts and hit the cup for a 
three. It was a fine example of what complete confidence, 
golf. 
from 


capable of prod icing 


I take 


coupled with scientific play, i 
I am 


venteer 


Ordinarily not quite on my game 


that 


wher 


seven to se hole, 


trokes or 


Demons of Memory on the Links 


Q* THE same round I would have scored an even eighty 
if I had got a three on the last hole. My caddie, how 
ever, moved as I was about to drive and the ball sliced into 
the rough. I found myself in a very bad lie, from which I 
extricated myself with difficulty only to land in asand trap. 
After taking three shots in the trap I rolled into a ditch, 
eventually reaching the green in eleven. Worm casts caused 
three putts in succession to rim the hole and I finally went 
The entire blame of course falis or 
Had it for that I 

a three. I the 
because they are genuinely interesting, but most go 


down in fifteen. 
caddie for moving. 
unquestior ably have got 


not beer 


mention 


versation is de cidedly the reverse. 

Not only can golf monologues be uninteresting, but they 
can be interminable, for the true golfer never forgets a 
In the ordinary walks of life a golfer may be a very 
weak-minded person who is unable to remember his age at 
his last birthday without counting on his fingers and breath- 
ing heavily through his nose for ten or fifteen minutes, at 
the end of which time he is two years out of the way. He 
may be one of those strange creatures who go to a store 

in order to purchase something at the 
earnest request of a member of the family 

and find their total blank 

the moment of purchasing arrive 

it a yeas A pound of « 
cuit? A bottle of ink? They cannot 


remember! The interior of their heads 


stroke. 


minds a 


cake? 


is a mess, wholly incapable of cop 
ing with the pr 

But put such a 
links and he 


person a 


»blem. 

man on golf 
becomes a different 
veritable demon of 


memory. In the course of two 
hours he may hit his ball one hur 

Does he forget 1 
? Notaone! He 
remembers every one of 
the hundred strokes. He 
remembers the club with 
which each one was a ade. 
He remembers exactly 
how the ball acted every 
time it was hit. If golf 
balls had the power of 


dred times. 
of them 


= 








vere watcnl 


would remember every wor 


the hundred 


c from 


} 


» carry their golf scores in their heads for years 


ietters and 


ze of tl} 


fa d 





the 
making them he 


er 


WeCKS. 


ir 


} 


stroke Nor does 
table 


} 
( 


With 
y what happened on the n 
h hol the 


I have no doubt that there are 





d that 





ts of h 
ean tell anybo 


» } ! . 
ronok il ore 





yut a momer 


He remember 


eir gloves and the date on 


} 


apons used by the original golfer w 
his breast an « 


verweening ¢ 


crook being upward of six feet lon 


‘ 


ent thing in t 


id to play a long 
“ie 





need guiltily 


} 





oO a more 


+ 


over 


g him, and 


he world with wl 


approach shot 


his 


favorable loca- 


not my nature to cast as- 


on the honesty of golfers in 
er, for many years of golf 
vinced me that dishor 


If is as 


rare as dishonesty 


Being Off One's Game 


+t 


THE case of the father of golf, 


I am convinced that if he 


mpted to p 


te 





y a ball out of 
lie with a six-foot club and 


iyved it correctly he would 


ve knocked out most of his 


] 


th the handle or sprained his 


the head of his 
vith a nerve-jarring thud. 
father of golf 
ielivered him- 
i few netuous Scotch oaths 
1 absolutels 


event the 


bably have 





r even 





ract 


club hit 


y to waste any 
fathering such 
game. He would have 


ting or mumble-the-peg 


to 
his 


nnui of sheep 


have 


nal golfer used 
sne phe rd's crook and 


whatever to con- 


an effective or a reliable 


I state firmly and co 





: the white pebble ack 


xi 


yg, but golf would 
i fluently in its infancy. 
rate the o 
g but a 
i no reasor 
! instrument 
Niassa ti 
that tl ¢ 
plicit faith in his club ar 
to whac 
his score for 
vas lower | it least 


7¢ the 


ye which he had 


} 


tw 


theory of being off one’ 


attribute 


wniil 1 


erever it 


t 


sofa golfe r. 
he heel 
was that Venus 


into every 


he arts to make his 


e or six years one hears of a golfer who 
ly that he made a particularly good 


suse he played about 





These pe ple, 
é Chey are el 
Reaper 


ews on various matter 


dampe 


Present Time, 


When 


iyed before, and 


to apply for a conservator or some 


the 


rolfer, being a golfer, had 


d in his native 


, 
lrately 


ven number of 


o strokes than 


hitherto made he pro- 
edly that he was off his game. 


; game, I take 


The idea, like V« 
of Achilles or 






+ ifer’s 
j 


ead 


fifty per cent better 


redole I 
1] 


it off in their prime 


, or their bizarre and unre 


cause their 


Need of Econ 


his ball ut- 


memory. 
dy all about 
ler or going 

he 


he same men who cannot remember to post under his breath will be so h 
who find extreme difficulty 


ere rt 
mide 


g is 


ich to execute ce] 
10t Something tells me that when the father on the tee with the 
out of a difficult 
shoulder to see whether the 
then surreptitiously kicked 


He Tried Every 
Known Method 
of Putting, as 
Well as a Few 
Which He Origi- 
nated Himself 


it, is one of 


“nus 


the ides of 
ang from, springs 
at the same 
second round of the 


also because he was 
that if he had fallen into a tar barrel he 
ve emerged with garments t of violet 


wever, usually meet an 


aso! 


ny is 


which their 
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that hole he will tell his unfortunate partner the 
In this 
anxiety to duplicate the fatal three he will attempt to 
knock the ball into the next coupty and will fre 

quently only succeed in barely getting it out from 
under his feet, and the things that he says to his ball 
| ctic that the re- 
cording angel will be forced to put in a requi 

asbestos paged ree ord hook. 
September, 1919, 


itation thrilling tale of how he once got a three on it 
inth or 


strokes 


in re- 
sition for ar 

Early in 
ot such hooting a friendly round at the Forest Hill 
nee A Field Club of New Jersey 
not the pla ‘Ss | 


two golfers were 


y. They were both good 
and had reached the last hole with ex 
t playe r adjusted the ball 
exquisite delicacy which 
characterizes that action on the part of all true 
golfers 





Students of human nature, if I may be per- 
mitted to digress for a moment, have frequently 
stated that a golfer’s nature is disclosed by the 
manner in which he plays golf, but I wish to 
warn everyone not to accept a golfer’s method 

of making a tee as indicative of his cus- 

~~ toms in the inner circles of the home. 
» The majority of golfers select a dab of 
sand from the sand box with as much 
care as though they were going to 
take it home with them as a rare and 
precious souvenir. They mold it into 
shape with fingers as gentle, as the 
saying goes, aS a woman’s, and in 
this there lurks another germ of won- 
derment, for the woman golfer is very 

. apt to take a gob of sand from the 
sand box and slap it down on the tee 
with much the same gentleness and 
delicacy that the hero of a movie com- 
edy displays in planting a lemon-meringue 
pie against the features of the assistant hero. 
lLiowever, the male golfer molds his tee into 
shape with fingers as gentle as a woman’s, 
and then he places his ball very softly 
on the apex, and then as like as not he 
crouches until he is on his hands and 
knees, so that he can brush all the loose 

























They 
With 


particles of sand and the errant grass 
blades from the ground in the neighbor 
hood of his ball with the palm of his hand. 
beh One who had heard that a man’s na 
pS 8 me? ture is disclosed by his manner of playing 
golf would be greatly impressed by suc! 
actior and would be inclined to thin} 
who displayed such extreme me 
the placing of a golf ball would be 


11 
Variably wa 


ticuiosity 
as neat as a pin ora 
‘ entire paper of pin about hi 
longings and his home life 
him as always having a place for everythi: 

as spending most of his leisure hours in assuring 
himself that everything was in it. But if one 
visualized him so, one’s visualizer might not be 
working pxoperly, for the golfer who would suffer untold 
anguish if a crumb of sand on the tee were displaced i 
very apt to be a man whoin private life throws 

his trousers on the floor when he disrobes for 


the evening and who cannot for the life of him 2 


personal be 
One would visualize 
rand 






spring- 


1 








Which Would Ring Melodiously 
When 
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who by some hair-raising fluke has sueceeded in scor Pe remember to hang up his hat when he enter 
time erase ing a three on a five-hundred-yard hole will forever ¥ > t Use 
; : : . / 
Four after be off his game at that hole because of his an a" ] v neatne proves nothing, and 
inability to get another three. Every time he play + a5“ ! er does the golfing memory nor th 


gz se t ne After hearing a 
! ng with the minutest 
ite details concern- 
every putt which he made in a 
killed 
d unhesitat 


nin i a memory ex 


thirt x-hole match one ur 


a wou 


most accomplished sort 
ive pointed out, it may 
golfing memory; and 
links thissame man, 
econds after be 
ng introduced to M1 
Smith, will be totally 
ipable of remember- 
ing Mr. Smith’s name 
iv ill, in fact, have a 
Rob- 
n Fitzgerald or Ter- 
i ue r 

As for the golfing 
ensitiveness, it is of 


ich nature that the 


i idea that it i 


famed sensitive plant 
by comparison is a 
coarse and calloused 
organism. The sen 
sitive plant curls up 
at a touch, but it re- 
quires atouch. One must go up 


to ind stick a finger against 
it. The golfer on the contrary 

Might E Each Got , : 
inns Raters elfer does not need to be touched 


a Sensitized Instrument 9 ‘ 
I'he merest whisper from a per- 
it Came in Range of a on fifteen feet away, or the 
Lost Ball slighte t movement on the part 

of someone at an even greater 


distance, is sufficient to aff 





ct a golfer more poignantly than 
the kick of a mule would affect a sensitive plant. When a 
golfer is about to make a shot all ‘ 

Cigars and cigarettes must be hidd 
offend the player. Caddies must remain in a state of sus 
pended animation; the player’s partner and opponent 


activity must ce 





en, lest the rising smoke 


are expected to cease breathing; and feathered songster 





daring to warble their native wood notes wild in too close 
proximity to the player are frequently chased to other i 
more distant warbling ground He who dares to move 
or to whisper is favored with black wls and glances of 
bitter hate and loath y which could arceiy contain 
more contem] ft had been gu f murder 
ing a lit b f ‘ 
Whispers That Cause Anguish 
oe ASIONALLY a golfer who has le perfect control 
over! emotio than the average will ur vert ur 
most thoughts to the person who | moved or whispered 
at the moment when he wasabout to hit the ball. When thi 
occurs t hearer realizes that goils in indeed t t t 
to the p { their being | ma 1 thing t 
flicker of a elash or tt te i la ue 
Vhen a golfer speaks his mir i I vul 
not displ ol i tl ! i no 
had be } t isa 
before the naked P P 
| ea fo fa at tl 
eme! | tra 
the golle ) hat | ‘ i! 
. ( } ight to} 
6 ‘ | t nit t Da 
iy ht de if rhe 
en 
, ‘ ! f eo | ‘ would id 
/ | } A er} ‘ pia the fa 
of / I ‘ cau 1 la 


its and the Pr tion | 
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Continued on Page 72 


So Imperative, it Seems an Atmost Criminal Waste to Permit the Gelf Ball to Lose Iteelf With Such Extreme Abandon and Succets 
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“TT Want to Ask You a Question Now About a Matter 





ic mari 
lend new f 


By ALFRED NOYES 


uspecte d 


OOK 


upon. 


of jeal- 


tragedies 


away 


result 


from 


That is of Great Controversial Interest in 





Many Similar Cases*"* 





LUSTRATEDO 


timulating them 

self He had bel 
essed with the i 
You're in an ‘urry 


night before 


married n’ vonger thar 
Well, you ain't got nothi oO 
It would lor m 

You're 


two met 


rs you beer 
ught. 
anyway. 
like you. 

I'he 
The 
glittered along the dar} 


worry about, 
take t tired of a chap 
too mode 

of the funnel 
‘ fish leaped and 
led water like fragments of 


stood it 
crew was hauling the ind the 
mour 
the moon caught in a mesh of shad 

“Of course a \ 
a woman he’s married,” ¢ 


s what kind of 
“and he 
advan 


seaman ney 
nued, 
‘ome. It ’as it 
advat tages, If he’ 
the ’ot end of the poker 
again, supposing she’s an angel, he don’t 
unfolding; and of course it’s no 
‘usband to know that other folks may be u 
lor pipe 
‘*Don’t you worry about that,” said Bill sullenly. ‘My 
wife ain’t that sort of a woman, and I'll thank you not to 
blacken ‘er blurry character.” 
Bill. F was what I said, 
ls. I didn’t mention nobody’s 
particular, so how can | 
character? I was only suggesting that a sailor don’t see 
his wife very often. 
time, sailing from Liverpool to Rio. 


these ‘ere kleptomaniacs 


tne 
can't tell what may be going on at 
and its d 
woman he may just m 


a bad-tempered 
But then 
ee her little white 


tages 


atisfaction to an 
ing her feathers 


wing 


( leaners.”” 


‘You're too sensitive, eather 
and the illusion was to ange 
wife it be blackening ’er blurry 
I knew the mate of a cattle boat one 
His wife was one of 
one of these as 
can’t help stealing anything that takes their fancy, from an 
’andful of monkey nuts to a d itarara. But’e 


ler sentence a month’s hard 


pe re women 


never 


while 


amor 


wARD 





she 
neighbors 
curtains on 


. he came back 
address, that the 
Chere was clean white 
1 boxes full of 


brand-new 


scarlet geraniums on 
doormat with ‘Wel 
out afterwards that she 


umbere 


come 
ler from a bargain 
She was 
Even the judge 
Bill, there’ 


al covered if one 


babie too 
ilty I tell you, 


’ 


get at the truth 


iid the mate, unable to suppres 
» red ’errings. ’Aven’t you ’eard 
of red ’erring ; little doll baby always ’ad a lot 
of tracks and religious books in the parlor when ‘er ’usband 
Red ‘errings they to throw him off the 

nt. Now, if he’d been smart enough to see that they 
did: ord with her likings in the way of reading, 
which always ran to them pir like The Secret 
of Lady Mary —which was bigamy—in the Forget-me-not 
why then ’e’d ’ave known tnat she was playing 
and perhaps he’d have discovered what it was. 
the uncommon things, Bill—the 
innocent and ‘ighfaluting, but just 


came home were 
"t exactly acc 


k novelette 


Series, 
a game, see, 
Always 
that look all vé ry 
a leetle odd or unusual, like reading serious books or going 
In nine cases out of ten they’re 
red ‘errings and just meant to distract your attention, same 
as a lapwing doe "ead over ‘eels and 
screams to lead you away from its nest.” 

“There’s no danger, thank you, Joe, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” said Bill freezingly. 

“Ah,” said Cap’n Joe, “‘ but marriage is a deep sea, Bill 
a very deep sea. It’s all moonlight and blue waves 
top, as pretty as a moving picture, but when you begin to 
haul the nets—the same as we’re doing here—you never 
know what you’re going to fetch out of it. Look at that 
now!” 

A big fold of the net had just been drawn dripping from 
the dark The deck was alive with floundering 
silver. One fourteen-pound dogfish flapped snapping up to 
their feet, twisted over and tore at the 
Two dot and a wide shark mouth in the 


look cut for 


thing 
to lectures on Shak spere, 


when it tumbles 


on the 


water. 


where it meshes 


like lidless eves 





f that huge flat head grinned at the “'There’s nothing wrong with them— yet,’ he ud he thought Bu 
arody of the human countenance enigmatically. “1 only said look out Susie's got a None ‘ I ‘ ‘ 
1 sight more like a blurry shark thana Vv that’s all.”’ cottage 
i Bill turning away to lend the crew >» mate scowled at her 1 ne or Opened al | ! 
‘Poor old Bill,” she laughed. “Jealous as ever! Don't — old “ r ‘ 
the pper had noticed; and _ be frightened! It’s only a lady tor -leastways Susit \ i \ 
‘ ym made him indistinguishable says she’s a lady. Looks more like a red ‘erring to me.” 
ab g at the net, dark figures mailec The casual phrase struck home, and Bill winced. He iH B e! He isie! ( 
i eared with red from the g of was not versed in the law of ce} es, and emed hin ther 
f cod and hal for a moment that there n be a universal conspiracy to rt A a? ‘ 
pipe pensivels tchinthe hollow bait him Hut became aw 
t his wicked old features, lined and “Sorry if she’s a friend of yours, B iid Rosy M phere that id f ‘ 
i stort into int relief against tin. ‘“‘She’s a bit too ‘ig! for nthe b 
[he Susanna was ¢ g steam up now Then raking him wit! lelong glance from her large y W 
moke mixed w red sparks began — black eye which his earlier d the mate had poet ut ‘ i} ‘ 
e star cally likened unto damsor he danced past him in a parlor door it iW 
ittlefish, porpouse ( provocative ver mofthe o tep and ran laughing dowr lor ary fre ‘ I i! ‘ 
j ‘ igh for the 1 e to the hill Mr. Hut hook } fist at he i} her exce } ‘ i « 
lror r ps to sea a he went Ro Mar ‘ 
he | eas of m : ‘Dosh garn you, Rosy Martin!”’ he ted a lady fror ‘ 
out for t oked varit ! Spooneristic expletive to which he was le 1 ea 1 he 
! of er on. The girl turned, threw him a kiss and then re 
disappeared into the lane below, singing like a blackbird be ‘ on me 
g unu in the appearance of his between the white-flowering hawthorn e to ge é 
I | when I Hutchir ume Every nice l loves a sailor. 1idthe pu Mr. H 
ding path to his door three days later Every nice girl r gay », hav \ 
i thing new wa e@ mocking rht I For there’ me nh >will e be i \ 
i ime, Rosy Mart t eeper {baht a sailor ‘He " tund ta ‘ 
him att garder te nder the lila Oh, well you know what ilors are! She swept forward it 
Pr and easy while little Bobbie made ¢ r 
said vung lady, licking her full BTIGMe GRE Oreesy hind his mother 
h of malice The voice died away toward the village. “T hope,” said the strange \ 
1 Bill severely, for the phrase was getting ‘‘Dosh garn you, Rosy Martin!” the mate said again do hope that you » A ‘ 
out? What d’you mean? Nothing to himself, smiling a little grimly as he remembered the “The date What d 
the kid there dance that this lively damsel had once led him. *‘‘ There’ face to anothe W 
‘ er pretty hea plenty of fun in Rosy Martin for a tempor’y sweetheart,” Continued on Page 
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Standing on 


the Hearth Rug Were Three Very Serious 


They Scrutinized Bill Fiercelty From 
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Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life 


XxX 
HEN 


Tokio, 


» the Former Ambassador From Russia to the United States 


we By BARON ROSEN 


relations to be humored or bullied according to our 
sweet will. The real feelings toward us of the neu- 
tral nations were pretty fairly reflected in the view 
very generally taken of the way in which the Japa- 
nese had opened hostilities, the shafts 
of criticism being directed not against 








uur consulates a and Naga 
We were all mace 
board, and 


to Marseilles we felt ourselve 


comfortable a 


le on during all the 


i by an atmosphere of never 


g sympathet concern, which wa 
extremely grateful to us under the patr 
imstance f our ww progre 


almost every port 


imbent or 

ubject 
ew generally taken by public opin 
all over the world regarding the que 
Japan was justified in 
3 of hostility be 
official declaration of war had 
due form This di puted 


mo tly decided in accord 


whether 
yroceedil K to open act 
fore the 
been made in 
juestion was 
ance with the de gree of sympathy felt 

me or the other of the be llige rent 
laborir gz ur der 
due to 


respect we were 
iderable dis 


partly of our own making, partly 


sivantage 
CuuUM 
resulting from the position Russia had 
come to occupy in world politic 
Considering that we had entered upon 
t with the thre 
rising leading Power of the ye 
might have been led to expect that 
of all the nations of our 


aun armed conte iteningly 





low race 


the ympathy 
political 
uly, Great Britain out to Russia as the 
champion of white mankind sof such a feeling 
were indeed perceptible — at least, that was my impression 
foreign communities in Far Eastern ports, to 
feeling represented an of immediate 
warm-hearted feeling was shown 
who witnessed the tragic destruction 
of our two small vessels by a powerful Japanese squadron 
in the harbor of Chemulpo on the fateful ninth of Febru- 
1904. Officers of the French cruiser Pascal, which 
ght to ; hang! al part of the survivors of the battle, 
d to me with profound emotion how the Variag, fol 
owed by the gunboat Korietz, having accepted the Jap 
inese admiral’s challenge, slowly steamed, battle colors fly- 
ing, officers and men on parade, past the foreign men-of-war 
anchored in the roads, saluted by the solemn accords of our 


own race perhaps not even excluding Japan’ 
might have gone 


some trace 


ul mig the 
1 race element 


lity. Real and 


the foreign sailor 


most 


il authem, heroically going to meet certain destruc 
it the hands of the enemy, who had spread the 

and powerful vessels of his squadron in 
nder escape from the bay of Chemulpo 


natior 


a wide 
oOas to re 
au matter of utter impossibility 

Nothing on that occasion could have exceeded the | ig 

nded chivalrous attitude of the captain of the British 
who as ranking officer, after consultation with 
ommanders of the other foreign vesse 
though representing a Power a 


of-war 
present, did 


] 
llied to Japan, 


tate, 
nd a vigorous written protest to the Japanese admiral, 
h was delivered when the battle was already raging by 
launch under 


his officers, who went in a steam 


fire to board the Japanese flag hip 
ut barring similar spontaneous manifestations of sym- 
y on special occasions it must be owned that the ger 


publie feeling, when not expressive of perfunctory 
everywhere arrayed against us, 
should expected 


probably | 


warm upport, wa 
in America, where we 


t this wa 


least have 
lo some exter due to the apparently 


disproportion o rk of the combatant 


Japan but against us for our helpless 
improvidence in having suffered our- 
selves to be taken unawares in a matter 
on which practically depended the fate 
of the campaign. 

As to the accusation brought by us 
against Japan of having made a sudden 
attack on our fleet at anchor in the outer 
roads of Port Arthur without having 
previously notified us that the rupture 
of diplomatic relations implied the be- 
ginning of hostilities, a distinguished 
English publicist made the following 
comment in the columns of the London 
Times— I quote from Brinkley’s History 
of the Japanese People, page 712: 

“Far from thinking the Japanese at 
tack on the night of February eighth, 
two days after the announcement of 
the intention to take action, was an ex- 
ception to or a deviation from tradition 
and precedent, we should rather count 
ourselves fortunate if our enemy, in the 
next naval war we have to wage, does 
not strike two days before blazoning 
forth his intention, instead of two days 
after. The tremendous and decisive 
results of success for the national causs 
are enough to break down all the re 
straining influences of the code of in- 
ternational law and Christian morality 

Without venturing to question the 
reasonableness of the principle estab- 
lished in the last paragraph, I leave it 
to the sagacity of the reader to deter 
mine for himself whether the application 
of this principle to us as to the unpopu- 
lar side would have been as readily con- 
ceded if we, instead of Japan, had been 
the under similar circum- 
stances, 

In order to argue the pros and cons of 
the disputed question it will be neces- 
sary in common fairness to both sides to 
establish first the actual facts in the 
case. The facts were as follows: 


aggressors 








* a 


A Street in the Native Quarter of Hong-Kong 


a purely sporting proposition, caused 


itral onlookers of the conte 


which naturally, as 
the ympathies of 1 to be 
enlisted on what seemed to be the weaker side. Mainly, 
however, we had but ourselves to blame for having created 
round us an atmosphere of jealousy, distrust and hardly 
concealed ill will. The bungling and provocative way in 
which we had been conducting our aggressive Far Eastern 
policy, inaugurated since the advent of the new reign, after 
thirteen years of wise reserve and abstention under Alex- 
ander III, was certainly not apt to earn us the esteem, let 
alone the sympathy, of the onlooking world, not to mention 
our rivals in the same field. We kept muddling along, bliss- 
fully oblivious of the fact that the immense size of our 
country, its teeming population steeped in ignorance, its 
shocking political backwardness, its apparently overshad- 
owing military power— were alone sufficient to cause us to 
be looked upon with suspicion and apprehension as a poten- 
tial menace to the peace and civilization of Europe 

As one of my defunct friends and colleagues used to put it: 

“We represent in the European menagerie the elephant. 
So long as he is content to let his enormous bulk rest 
quietly on his powerful legs solidly planted on the ground 
and confines himself to meditatively swinging his trunk 
from side to side he is surrounded by the respectful con- 
sideration of the other animals. But let him only show 
signs of an intention to move, and you will see all those 
who know not where he will step next and who are appre- 
hensive of being trampled under his heavy feet combine 
against him in a solid phalanx.’ 

Something of the kind we experienced at the time of the 
Crimean War and at the Congress of Berlin. Besides, the 
attitude of our public opinion toward the rest of the world, 
such as it habitually would find expression in our press— an 
attitude vacillating between servile subserviency and 
supercilious arrogance — was not exactly calculated to raise 
us in the estimation of nations standing on a higher plane 
of culture and civilization or to attract to us the sympa- 
thies of those we presumed to look upon as clients or poor 


. 


On February third our fleet had left 
the inner harbor of Port Arthur, and 
after a short cruise at sea had come to anchor in the outer 
roadstead, prepared to go to sea again at any time. This 
was well known to the Japanese Government through their 
admirably organized and most efficient system of espionage. 
These, then, were the facts the Japanese had to face. 
The conclusion to be drawn therefrom could obviously 
only be that the viceroy, whom they knew to be a man of 
great intelligence, foreseeing the impending rupture and 
the intention of the Japanese to effect a landing somewhere 
on the coast of Korea or of Manchuria, was making ready 
to meet the Japanese fleet at sea, when its movements 
would be hampered by the necessity of protecting a convoy 
of a large number of transports with troops. If we con- 
sider now that for Japan the question of making sure from 
the very outset of the undisputed command of the sea was, 
so to speak, a question of life or death, inasmuch as on its 
favorable solution depended not only the issue of the war 
but the very possibility of beginning and carrying on a 
campaign on the continent, it will be seen that the Japa- 
nese Government, having decided on war, was bound to 
maneuver in such a way as to avoid the risk of having to 
fight our fleet on the high seas and so as to secure the pos- 
sibility of dealing a first and decisive blow by a surprise 
attack on our fleet while at anchor, and therefore in a posi- 
tion of inferiority to a freely moving attacking force. 
This was a problem which cannot be said to have been 
easy of solution. To proceed in the usual way and to pre- 
sent to our government an ultimatum—whose rejection 
would, of course, have been a foregone conclusion— would 
undoubtedly have caused the immediate putting to sea of 
our fleet. To proceed without further ado to such an attack 
without a previous rupture of diplomatic relations was 
undesirable because it might have been looked upon with 
disfavor by public opinion in neutral countries to the reten- 
tion of whose good will the Japanese Government very 
wisely attached the greatest importance. Besides, it might 
have failed quite accidentally, our fleet for some reason or 
other having left its anchorage. 
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These two notes were personally presented to Count 
Lamsdorf on Sat irday, the sixth of February, at four 
P. M., as will be seen from the following telegram addressed 


at five 


the same day fifty-seven P. M. by Mr. Kurino to 
Baron Komura, the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affair 
ind received by the latter the following day, the sevent! 
of February, at five-forty-five A.M 

In reference to your two telegrams of yesterday's dats 
I presented to Count Lamsdorf to-day at four Pp. M. the 
notes as instructed. I shall withdraw from h 


taff and students on the tent} 
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Instant. 
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upport of the 


Having stated-—I believe with fairness 
lit. 


ible arguments in 





< e of Japa I must now {for our side in the di pute 
and shall try to explain how it was made possible that the 











Japanese I a surprise attack on our fleet at Port 
Arthur c i meet with a success the Japanese themsel v« 
had certainly hope i for, but could not by any meal have 
‘ inted o i The facts were as follow 

As alread our fleet had been on February 
third moved « nner harbor of Port Arthur, ar 
operation wi nh requ considerable time on account of 
the ! v! f the fairway in the only outlet to the se 
and after a short cruise had anchored in the outer road 
under orders to be ready for any emergency That the 
‘ erge y < templated could only be the iden out 
break of war with Japa Wa plai 1 enough from the fact 

it the viceroy was the supreme authority on the spot 
I gh whose hands passed all the official communication 

Vet the two government , and that he therefore could 


not be fully aware from the turn the pending negotia 


had taken that a rupture was to be expected at any 


moment. That it was Admiral Alexieff’s intention to have 
our fleet go to sea immediately as soon as war had been 
declared, with a view to meet the Japanese fleet on the high 
s I myself am in a position to affirm. 
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is his beard 
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not look 
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like hin even 
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ocean wave | 
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me faint rese 
Mrs 


vhen Rum 


“Who Called on Me in My Office on the Afternoon of the First of May, When I Was Alone With Mr. 


STRATED Br HENRY 


th his breakfast she looked at him approvingly and ex- 
I declare, you don’t look like the same man, 
And a moment later after another 
dressed up and 


claimed: 
with your face clean.” 
look at him: “‘Why, you know, if you wa 
all you'd look right like Mr. Danton upstairs! 

Perry flashed a quick glance at her, half minded to tell 
her that he was Perry Danton, but he was 
the very absurdity of such a tale! 
things he wanted to know which she could tell him. 

He said slowly: “‘ Mr. Dantor He live here?” 

He was trying to forget his manners and wolf the viands 
she had provided in a way that would accord with the part 


ashamed to 


Besides, there were 


he was playing. 
“Yes, Mr. Perry Danton,” 
“T’ve heard about him,” he said. 
There was a shadow of suspicion in the 
“Now what concern of yours is that?’’ she demanded. 


Perry told her 


she told him. 

“He's rich, ain’ 
woman's eyes, 
“T saw it ir yat’s all,” 
h imbly 

Mrs. Rumson sniffed. 

“You see a lot ir 
He devoted himself to the ham and eggs for a space, then 
asked: “ Didn't I read where he got hurt—hit by a car or 


the papers,” she 


something —'bout a month ago?’ 
“Hurt?” 
“Why, yes 
Mr Rumson laughed 

it I guess it was 


“Well, you might've, b 
Land knows, he 


he echoed, puzzled. 
Seems like I saw it in the Globe 
— , 
omebody else. 
takes 


Danton hasn't been hurt 
Sut he’s lucky 


ces enough, the way he drives that car. B 
it was someor lse,”” Pe agreed 
;it wa 


finished his bre 
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“T don’t suppose a rich man like him stays 
here much, he asked. “ Prob’ly 
goes round a lot and everything.” 

And why wouldn’t he stay here?” she de- 
manded, her pride of a housekeeper outraged. 
“‘Ain’t he kept comfortable here and served right and all? 
Mr. Danton hasn’t been away from this house since last 
summer-—not a single night.” 

“He must like your cooking pretty well,”” Perry sug- 
gested ingratiatingly, and she was beginning to beam with 
pleasure at that when Arklay came in from the stairs that 
led to the upper floors. He saw Perry, recognized him at 
once as the vagabond who had come to the door that morn- 
ing, and exclaimed: ‘“‘Mrs. Rumson, did you let this man 


does he?” 


in here? 
Mrs. Rumsor 

here if I want 
“He's crazy!” said Arklay. “Crazy or drunk!” 
“Why, he don’t og 


“Don’t he say he’s Mr. Danton?” 

Mrs. Rumson’s eyes began to widen; they grew wide 
and wider till Perry was alarmed for them. He got up and 
smiled reassuringly at her and said to Arklay: “I haven’ 


said: “Why shouldn’t I let this man in 


told her.” 
Mrs. Rumsor 
you say? WI 
Arklay, ign 
‘He presented himself : 
Rums« he he 
him and professed that 


ejaculated: “ What's that? 
t does he mean, Mr. Arklay? 
ring Perry, addressed the woman. 
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he was 
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aoor this morning, 
demanded that I 
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the time asleep in his bed upstairs.” 
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“He come here saying he was hungry,”” Mrs. Rumson 
slow eyes on Pe rry, half to herself ‘Not a 
to me. He knew he didn’t dare. He told 
gry —how he hadn't had a bite for three 
days and all.” She took a step toward Perry, lifting both 
hands, clenched tight. “ You riffraff! Youscum! A trying 
to fool an old ; 

Perry said “Please! It’s 
neither of you sees that I am Perry!” 

Arklay stepped quickly toward the door. 

“Tl whi for a policeman, Mrs. Rumson,” he called. 

Perry cried: “Wait! Where’s Hasket? He’ll know me!” 

Arklay hesitated. Perry turned to him. 
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Take a look at man! Call Hasket! He'll know me!” 

Arklay stood by the door ready to run to the street at an 
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nstant’s alarm, but he 
Perry stepped into the 
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The valet answered it 
“Hello! Wh 
Perry glanced at the other two. 
“Don’t you know my voice?” 
After a moment Hasket 
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stairs and descended to join ther 
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westward again. He had no particular plan. He wa 
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would hotfoot 
that you must 


your engagement with her, and send word to your 


a séance this afternoon you 
it to the telephone to inform Trudy 
break 
original hostess as well. That is about all your plans 
amount to.” 

Beatrice’s eyes had grown slanting, shining with rage. 
“T wish you would remember you are speaking to your 
wife and not to I would not go to that 
funeral now if it if it meant a divorce.”” She 
pushed her chair back from the table they were at 
luncheon—and stood up indignantly. 

Looking at her in her gay light chiffon with its traceries 
of gold Steve wondered vaguely whether or not he had 
bee! goal, whether he would ever 
be able really to understand this Gorgeous Girl now that 


an employee. 


meant 


wrong in selecting h 


he belonged to him or would discover there was nothing 
much to understand about her, that it could all be summed 
the that her father by 
at development had stunted the 
and her character into raggle-taggle weeds of 

g and willful temper. 
‘I shall not ask you to go with me,” he knew he an- 
vered. It is quite as terrifying to find that one’s goal 


statement denying her a 
growth of her 
self- 


nee 


as been wrongly chosen and ethically unsound as to find 
u boyhood dream merging into gorgeous reality. 


Beatrice swept out of the room. Steve made an elab- 
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“What did 


Steve stared at 


’” she added, looking at his own. 
? What sort of house is it?” 
her in bewilderment. 
‘What the devil difference does it make to you?” 
he demanded roughly. 
She gave a little scream. 
things to me.” 


“Don’t you dare say such 
Then she began ta cry very prettily in 
“*N. onster— nobody loves 
we can’t have a merry Christmas 


a singsong, high-pitched voice: 
us nobody loves us 
after all.” 

‘I shan’t be home for dinner,” Steve 
politely, ‘‘ Miss Faithful’s absence just now 
quite rushed—I’ll work until late.”’ 

Jeatrice sprang up, letting Monster scramble unheeded 
to the floor. “Oh, s 
tending mock horror. 


going! 
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» you are trying to punish me!” — pre 
“Stevuns dear, don’t mind my not 
Plans are plans, you must learn to understand 
And I'll send her a lovely black waist and a plum pudding 
for her Christmas. 
bad heads. 

thing 


Tell her I was laid up with one of my 
No? You won’t let me fib? Horrid old 
come and kiss me! Ah, you never refuse to kis 
me, nice cave man with bad manners and muddy shce: 
wanting to thump his strong dear fists on my little Chip 
pendale tables—and grow so good and booky when he 
wants to. Forgets he was ever a bad pirate and robbed 
everyone until he could buy his Gorgeous Girl. Good 
by, storybook man, don’t let the old funeral frazzle you!"’ 

Steve left the hous« 
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to Beatrice or whether his inti impression 
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trudged back and fort} 
expectedly he met Mary at the door, rather w 
faced and grayer : nan usual, 
Mary who did not beliey an) 


but the ime ser 


of the customary agor 
rhe 


were flower 


fterward told him 
here 


on the tables 


nereal air 
and the cheery 
fire crackled 

and even the 


dead womat eemed 


content and optimis 
it had ever been in life 
Steve was not 


expected 

to go to the ceme tery 

trudged ba 
] 


slush 1 street « 


A fish-m: doorw 
proved a a d 
long wait He 


same 


iring a 
ounged 

ugainst the doorway 
he were an unemploy 
son casting about 
fields of 


of the rushed ve 


endeavi 1 1d 
mung Mida 
whose office phone wa 
ing incessantly 

He was thinking 
Mary F |’ 
manner, tmosphere 
the old-fashioned house, 
where 


aithful’s plea 
{ 


the a 


there was no effort 


to be smart or gorgeous 
shabbiness 
He hoped Mary would re 
turn to the office within the 
next few days. He wanted 
her more than he 
anyone 
himself this 
selfish and she was a capable 


to conceal its 


wanted 
but he told 


because he was 


else, 
was 
ma 
No, that was not it, he de 
cided a moment later as he looked 
in at the activities of the fish mar- 
ket with passing interest. 

Mary no longer seemed a mere 
machine but a remarkable woman, 
a womanly woman too. He liked 
the old house atrocious 
horsehair sofa and chair tidies and 
the Rogers group in the front bay 
window. The fire 
mental and soothing, so were the 


chine, 


with its 


had been so ele- 
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For Everyday Living Beatrice Preferred Her Own Pet Robins ‘ 
ul piace He Luke and Angel«Ducks, as She Catled the Boys of the Younger Set, Wi 
ter. Who Flocked to Flirt With Her 
Beatrice’s age At thirtee he had | 
\t een Be e | 1 inne it to re { ‘ t fB \ 
é I de f f 4 ! O'Valle ire ‘ 1T ed ia 
y Y ere sl} v all the musi uch a la i 
1 past t rq ie} nd i 
. M ‘ 
n ‘ he L, f the f 
i ‘ He ted he f it I 
f ‘ } e. O ‘ i f ! ! elf 
i help her and what « eir 1 lea ‘ 
7 help ] Wi : Mat 
| ‘ ¢ e } ] it } r} fire ' 
| M j lerstand, that lca i f 
Trad ht proper r I I i 
ed ! I t tate I i I 
| R 4 etn Of | 
| i | the ‘ ) and 
ng of ly! ell under way! I 1 
1 d-otfice | I f | | f | 
i pr 1 and haited eLore ne et ear t \ I 
' ‘ ‘ ’ m Sud D j 
f ‘ oer woman pre ] Re 
t t t g out inge and 4 
I pletel eoccupied by her own her. I cir ! ! I 1 
t copy of the High Blood Pressure Weel 
Wl i icled e was the horr ‘ I t r Pert \ 
r pe ( | ( } t fre e-fa | 
fl t Irizzied ha ind 1 ga ! t ( 
t ) 1 t rt fac { 
oth point of a white i slipper I’m 1 gre | | 
e. At n Egyptian necklace lot of e Mr. O'Vall 
‘ ered tt Phe cashier and ‘ I ‘ ! el i i 
of Beatrice’s general appear and we'll hunt for buried trea 
e same tiny nondescript features and from adding 
in her eyes; she was most superior “All right, dear. Just work hard for 1 nd be had bee 
of dealing w the customers, never deigr pal; we'll let the future take care of itself Anot 
e spoken to. As soon as she espied Steve, thing—-we want to have as merry a Christma ! mother ! nd that ¢ 
ed an ny tat I to enter and be 7 me were Ww tl u It’s the or y t} ny t » ao ré t We ik I i 
telish or so oursel ve morb j ind unable to eep ¥ k > a even { re 1 part 
me and he leaped aboard. It seemed Shamed tears were stoically refused entrar to Lu ‘ 
a counterpart of Beatrice O’Valley was blue eyes. ‘I guess I'll buy ua silver-backed comb and world, no matt 
4 pul an’s Fish Market but more brush. I got some extra mone . Continued on Page 82 
| 
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A Needed Amendment 
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Now Himself Was Watking Round His Mate as She Mended and Mothered the Grief of the Cub 











| gl man of the forest reserve, For a long time the two men looked away across tl native ay, t ha v4 
( e \ t lea karait |} been valley to the slopes of the great mountain that commanded — then pre t 
! tment to the mour the eye from almost any position in Murree and vicinity. to raise o e fort 
\lurres He The midslopes were m: nly a tight weave of green, broken Don 
Beattie’s little by occasional great forest trees. The crags began farther “I 
inding toward the summit. “I'm te 
| I ral Car oke P ‘ ! 
| e Deal b i- _ uu Ww long er ‘ Ww ! bor 
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“a expr I ‘ a fe Tan Dea 
f \ » he vy ‘ e. W ( yy M urree 
I l I neverr got acq 
eve | ‘ 
( f Carver hed the 7 f ‘ ind set 
I « } If to pr ‘ eT fler r ( Ca 
of t ‘ ij I Knob ha t er place far f f 
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Thicket and b 
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many possibilities for! 
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cause of 


the edge 


jutting through. 
the shallow soil. 


er were 
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the main s 
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He 
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January 10,1920 


that commanded 


a screened icket 
he knob, Carver slowly reached for 
from under him, using both 


, , ‘ , 
aced the long leg st 


the grour d in 
With pained face he waited 
Then he 
ing with 


raight or 


ping me mbe rs 


; Q Sand 
’ Kag, poin 


- im- 
iat | id passed. 

was in and through him. 
a trifle sleepily, but that har 
The eyes themselves w 
omehow out of phy ieal focu 


ywered 


of them. 


if centered upon a film or shac 


» quite to delineate. Cary 
time Skag not m 


been cor 


had not 


pe red mone 


| down on the mou 


I'd rather have 
orted bears 
tea t 


boiled te 





Two Emerged Togethe 


Into the Area Side by Side, 


Still Quietly Feeding Across the Knob 





Crossing 


Toward the 


Mother, 


had 


and 


ng form. 
The old 


| 
standing there 


y } awa 
Inthenexttwoho 
two grown bear 
1 from the fringes 
ne 
re were berric 
Concluded on 
Page 32 
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| Don’t miss this tempting treat 


One chief benefit of good soup is in having inal 
it fit the meal and the occasion. & 


| When you want an especially hearty and 

| tempting feature, at the beginning of your 
menu, don’t overlook Campbell’s Ox Tail 
Soup. 

There is nothing more acceptable and 
satisfying. 

The marrowy sliced joints and rich nourishing 
broth are blended with tender diced carrots, 
sweet yellow turnips, a puree made from whole 

| tomatoes, celery, parsley and plenty of 

| strength-giving barley. 

. | We add a slight touch of leek and onion, 
| choice spices and just enough flavoring to 

make it “delicious”. 


And that is what you are sure to say. 


21 kinds 15c a can 





HOOKS FOR IHS H2O AND Wrll rs LADS 
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W!} OMING stepped out of his 
largest coal mine (yes, Wy- 
oming’s original coal supply totalled 
over four hundred billion tons) and 
stopped to light a White Owl cigar. 
“A lot of your wealth, like mine, is 
out of sight, eh Montana? ”’ 

“You're right,’’ came the reply be 
tween, puffs of smoke, ‘but mine runs 
more to copper with some gold and 
silver, thoughI have coal mines, too.”’ 


“There’s another thing we both 


Hf your distrit 


QBererak Cgan a 


DEALI 


Wyoming stops to chat with Montana 


have that’s out of sight,’’ Wyoming 
went onto say. *‘In fact ali the States 
have them.”’ 

“Tl know,”’ was the reply, “‘White 
Owl and Owl Cigars. You can’t 


’ 


beat them for dependability.’ 


This dependability all the States are 
talking about is not mere chance. It is 
beeause of the $3,000,000 leaf reserve 
which the General Cigar Co., Ine., 
never allows to run low. 


KS 


+ i \ 
) West 40th Stre \ , 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 








" WHITTLE 
OWL OW! 
3 for 25e 





? for 15¢ 
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SMALL-TOWN STUFFS 


Classes Thrift 
— By ROBERT QUILLEN MERICANS have tle acquaintance 
thrift. Most of u pend too mucl 
few of us who have learned to save 
fact that an empty omactl ne le We are extremists by natural dispo 
ippreciatior i l. general practice 
I The game of making money is great fun a: 
gether wholesome if one make success the goal and t 
money itself but anincident. Making money is less respect 
es to be a game and becomes ar obse 
r much, save a little pend a 
the proper man. When one ha 


had hi money’ worth 


be able t« 
Ile doesn’t 
no f 


a time of st 


Lt? 


Oo acqu 
a good fel 
» matter of s 
s job is his fort 


e of re por sibil 


Gratitude 





A rea 


effort to cut down 


If men had t 


nerald from a 
' wou ote 


ss delusion 
arrass m¢ am cot ' ; 
eat. The gift was n T are 3 ’ hon m. Yourself 


tanding ‘ 
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| ‘Never heard of these people before, bul-" 


Just SO; how natural it is for human beings has the firm, close texture and rich finish 
to judge by impressions. We try to ‘size that are the result of slow, natural season- 
up’ a man by his handwriting on the en- ing. Beyond all this, Systems Bond is sold 
velope, by his voice, by his waistcoats. It’s at a business man’s price—a price appreci- 
instinctive. We all do it. ated by the shrewd judge of values. 


Now suppose it is your letterhead in his qa ,dardin ae ee a ee 
hand. Aren't you glad it’s Systems Bond paper. Ask your printer to use it on your next 


that is giving him that first impression letterhead order. He knows Systems, and he ’ 
Systems Bond, which “‘crackles”’ so confi- papal — for a. Iree, a wat of our book 
dently in his grasp. There is something he Modern Manufacture ¢ riting Paper 
there besides mere papel! there’sav itality Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre 
that supports the substance of your letter. hensive group of papers a grade for every Bond 
and Le lger need all produ ed un ler th same 
For Systems Bond is a rag-content paper , a, ‘ ; Se -sitage 
{ : can t advantageous conditions and including the 
and loft-dried to boot. Tough and mae well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and 
durable with its long rag fibres, Systems “"/ Manifest Marks 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 501 Fifth Avenue New York 
{ Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
U 
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Continued from Page 17 
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Two Rules for Producers 


( f play prod i 
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Concluded on Page 38 
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HEN you stop to ash 
yourself if the Hupmobile 


literally 7s the best car of its class 
in in world, you must not 
overlook the really wonderful 
character of the service it gives. 


by service, we mean more than 
lone life and Hupmobile economy 
—which are proverbial. 


We mean the faithfulness and the 
dependability of /4e Comfort Gar— 
a willingness of response and 
steadiness of performance which 
warm a driver's heart. 


[It is the positively wvusua/ things 
which the Hupmobile does—not 
now and then, but habitually— 
which make people believe it 1s the 
best car of its class in the world. 
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HE big thing that Paramount 
Pictures have done for you is to 
take the gamble out of choos 
ing motion picture entertainment. 
Time was when you took a chance 
every time you paid your money— 
every fan remembers it. And even 
now it isn’t everybody who knows 
how to avoid taking chances. 
Pleasure-time is not so plentiful 
that it can be wasted anyhow. 
But note this: Wherever you see 








Latest 


Paramount Arteraft Features 


( B. deM I 

the name Paramount you can bank aectimaieall” 
on a gor 1d how. o A Kiezmourice’s Ps 

It is not a question of taking any- D 
body’s word, it’s simply a question DW. Grit 
ot reading the announcements of the Houdini s 
better theatres everywhere, checking Vivion Morin «m 
up the brand names of the pictures, Mourice Tomecer’sf 
and choosing the Paramount Art- eehonaoin 
craft features, Paramount Comedies so acai 
and Paramount short subjects. Fee Tooth of dhe? 


Go by the name and youre in line 
for something good. 


Paramount Comedi: 


A] Se. John ¢ 


lar r-¢ rter De ll ( . 
WC Paramount Short Subject 








$ FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION VARIAN 
y= 3 ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L.LASKY Uke Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Direct Gene 1 
Cori — FN F e.7 
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Continued from Page 4 
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the past 
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no longer 
yntrolled sway over other people’ 
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the reprehensible ind methods of 
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public i 
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or Durant and hi 
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bought at the beginning and 
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government-loan flotations were safely out 
of the way.” 

“Yes, but why didn’t the Federal Re- 
serve compel the New York banks to siow 
down earlier and in a less abrupt way? If 
you put on the brakes suddenly somebody 
gets hurt. And then, all the highly mora 
threats from members of the Federal 
Reserve Board make me tired. Why 

*t we get these sermons earlier? And 
yway, who controls the Federal Reserve 
ank?” 

“The Government,” I said. 

“Don’t y lips are chapped! The 
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The Republic is probably the hardest- 
worked truck in America. Yet, in spite 
of that, owners’ figures show that it 
excels in years of hauling, as well as in 
performance and low cost. This amaz- 
ing evidence ts all the more conclusive, 
since it 1s the net experience of more 
than 60,000 Republic owners—the 
largest single body of truck users in 
the world. 
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! “A vear ago when Santa Claus brought my electric iron, 
he forgot to attach this litthe convenience. I did not | 
4 realize how handy the ‘on and off’ switch was until my | 
new toaster came this Christmas. 
| | 
\ “But now my iron is modern, too. T paid my dealer | | | > 
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Pike CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. COMPANY | 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Made in Canada t 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG, CO, of Canada, Ltd., Tor | 
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St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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and His Erector Set 


The boy who received an Erector Set for Christmas can 
build hundreds of realistic models with it—skyscrapers, 
bridges, machinery—elevators, cranes and derricks that 
he can operate by the powerful little Erector motor. It is 
teel construction in miniature. It develops the boy’s 
tructive nature while he is having the best of fun 
Thousands of interesting models can be. built with 
Erector. Boys who have the smaller sized sets can always 
obtain the additional parts--any kind they may need 
to build larger and more interesting models—at toy 
dealers who sell Erector Sets. 
PRIZE CONTEST—My big toy building contest, fre« 
to boys and girls, is now in full swing, with a buckboard 
automobile or Shetland pony as first prize and a hundred 
ther fine prizes. Write for particulars of this free contest. 
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The A.C.Gilbert Co., 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London W. C 


GILBERT TOYS 
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him and he never grew angry over my per- 
sistent failure to print what he told me. He 
was one of the few men who did not. 

We shook hands and he said: ‘Well, 
well! I’m glad to see you! What are you 
doing south of Fulton Street?” 

“Oh, I just came down to see the changes 
that you told me about—the commission 
houses full of nonlosing customers and the 
customers with nonoverstaying tendencies 
and the experts on earnings who always 
take their profits at an eighth from the top 


| and then buy tax-exempt bonds, like John 


D. Rockefeller or George F. Baker. 

He smiled the smile of a man who smiles 
because he doesn’t wish to be vulgar. Then 
he shook his head. 

‘Don’ "t you remember you told me so 
yourself when I said the break wasinsight?” 
I re minded him. 

“Well, my wise friend” —he barely sup- 
pressed a sneer—‘‘after you turned bearish 
they all went up like the dickens. Ifaman 
had sold the day after you saw me he would 
have dropped some wad.” 

“I wasn’t bearish. I simply told you 
that you with your own lips had given me 
the best selling tip known to the human 
race. You told me your office was refusing 
new accounts. Of course I was wrong and 
everything is all right, because Wall Street 
has changed so much,” 

He took me by the arm and led me over 
to a window, away from the customers by 
the ticker. 

I followed his gl: ance al d asked him: 

‘Is this your regular crowd?” 

“Oh, no,” he answe red hast ly. Then in 
a low voice: “‘This is only the outer office. 
It is the—well, you a ” 

“The soviet,” I suggested. They were 
at least compatriots. 

“Oh, they’re all nice good fellows. And 
ome of them swing pretty good lines too. 
But of course our real—oh, you know who 
I mean!—they are in the inner office. The 
bossisin. I’msure he'd be glad to see you.” 

“T want to know about Blankberg. Is 
t true he has made a killing?” 

‘You wouldn't believe me if I told you 
his story,” he assured me earnestly. 

“Well, then, let somebody else do the 
telling. If things down here have changed 
as much as all you fellows say they have I 
won't believe my ears anyhow. You told 
me your customers didn’t play tips.” 

“*T never said it.””. He hesitated. Then 
he said defensively: “If nobody knows 
what to trade in where are you going to 
get your business?” 

I held out my hand, grasped his and 
shook it warmly. It precipitated an out- 
break of frankness and he remembered old 
times when we used to exchange inside in- 
formation. 

**Say, listen,” he said with a grin. “You 
know, we were all looking for the rally the 
other day. Wi ll, a fe an who knows 
Blankberg poked his head in the inner 
office and calle d, ‘Hey, Blankhe rg! 4 ‘He’s 
out,’ says the boss. ‘ Well, tell him Ku-Klux 
is the baby. He’s got to get a hustle on him 
if he doesn’t want to get left.” So help me, 
at least six of those inner-office fellows 
jumped for the ticker to grab the tape, and 
one old chap yells: 

““*What’s the last sale?’ I gave them the 
laugh. It was a horse the gink was touting. 
Ne arly all those fellows h ad paper profits 
of mil lions last month 

‘Mann!’ I said warningly. 

“Millions! Millions! I tell you, mil- 
lions! And, say, they were still picking the 
slivers of bone out of what was left of their 
hair; and yet there they were, all falling 
for Ku-Klux. The Vv thought it was some 
new motor stock, one of them tole i me after- 
ward. What do you call that? 

“I don’t call it. It alwi iys has been. But 
wh at about Bl: inkberg?”’ 

‘*You won't beiieve it,”’ he insisted. 

‘I know I won't if you've also changed.” 

7 am older,” said Mz ANN sé riously. 

“What about Blankberg?” 

**1'll see if he is in.” 

Mann went into the inner office and pres- 
ntly emerged—alone, 

“Gone for the day,”” he announced. 
**Come into my office.” 

Then Mann told me the story. 

“IT ran across Blankberg on New Street. 
I hadn’t seen him in months; maybe a year 
and a half. Then he was down and out. His 
hard-luck story must have been a corker, 
for I remember I fell for it twenty-five 
bucks’ worth and I wasn’t very flush my- 
self. Yes; and he must have looked like a 
death ce ertifi cate. Oh, yes, he paid it. He’s 
honest. 
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I nodded to prove my compl te belief in 
Blankberg’s honesty and Mann went on: 

“It was round Washington’s Birthday 
this year that I next met him. He wasn’t 
the same man, not so you could notice it. 
I was very glad to see him and I told him 
so. He looked prosperous. He told me 
that he was in with the right people and had 
been picking them right along. I said to 
him that he ought to throw some of his 
business my way and he promised to do so. 
I asked him when and he said: ‘Well, I 
can’t do much just now, but I promise to 
have two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
in your office on April first. I’d just as 
oon trade through you as through anyone 
else.’ The date got my goat. I remembered 
how I staked him when he was down and 
out and me near flat broke, so I said to him, 
rather cold, ‘Much ob! iged. On April rst 
I'll be a millionaire myself. Quarter of a 
million for margins is not much of an April 
fool’s joke.” He grins and says ‘Manny,’ he 
says, ‘I really meant it. Hereisa call on a 
thousand D. & F. Motors.’ 

“Tt was one of Jim Swope’s calls with a 
stock-exchange house guaranty, and I took 
it. Say, in five days Blankberg telephoned 
me to call the stock. It only showed 
twenty-eight points’ profit. We carried the 
stock for him and sold it when he told us. 
He made fifty-nine thousand dollars on the 
deal. He brought in two more calls and 
made _ killings. I'll bet Jim Sw ype has 
dropped two or three million on his privi- 
leges. His brother Al is bac k of him.” 

““Why should Al sell privileges? It’s a 

ay » business for a big man like him.” 

it refuse the money wher i 
t of him,” Mann 
‘Blankberg tells 
wad and puts 


yes and then makes his 


ell Sage ; 
hap wo 
i-be 
too bad 
> money | l 
-dollar gold piece 
of Uncle Russe il always did the tricl 
wonderful how Wall Street changes! 
tories are different!” 
thought you wanted to hear 
kberg.”” Mann’s voice was cold. 
“I beg you to forgive me; I forgot my 
n I rememb« red the dreadful past.’ 

‘Well, Blankberg traded in Motor 
Crucible Steel and other things. All | 
orders came over the telephone, and I nev 
laid eyes on him till March twenty-nint! 
He showed up after three that day and asked 
me how his account stood. I told him two 
hundred and fifty-three thousand dollars to 
the good and no stock. All he said was: ‘1 
told you I'd have two hundred and fifty 
thous sand dollars in this office before April 
first. I was going to send you a check but 
this will do all right. Now we ec in trade a 
little.” And he began to pic k ’em, one after 
another. I never saw anything like = 

‘Where did he get his dope?” I asked. 

*T don’t know. He's been in Wall Street 
all his life and he’s made and lost half a 
dozen fortunes, but never anything like 
this year. Where he got his tine i i mys- 
tery to me, but he got ‘em all right.” 

‘Does he know anything about the 
financial condition of the companies?” I 
asked, simply to make 

‘If he does he has ke ie the knowledge to 
himself. All I know is that whatever he got 
went through on schedule time. He would 
telephone me to buy five thousand share 
something _ wh en I'd as sk h im to sli 
a little inform 1 he’dsay: ‘One hur 
ten by Thurs < ay . And, | yy George , it was 
apt to be 111!s on Thursday at two Pp. Mm.” 

‘As you say, the street has char ged,”” I 
said with a sober face. 

“‘Say,”’ Mann went on, be ( = ig Excite d 
as he lived over Blankberg’s Von Klucl 
advance, “it was paral) zing! He had 
exact date and the exact price days in : 
vance! He kept on piling up the do 
something awful. One million! Tw 
Three! Four ——” 

‘Hey, Mann!” I cried. 

“So help me Bob! May I drop dead in 
my tracks if Blankberg didn’t have a profit 
in this office of a little over four million 
when the big bre “ak came! The man couldn’t 
lose, I tell you. His info was too good. It 
never failed!”’ 

‘That is a habit with all info—at times,” 
I assented. 

“One day he telephoned to me to buy 
ive thousand shares of Exwye, joint ac- 
count. I told him I was much obliged, but 

Continued on Page 49) 
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For three-quarters of a century Laclede-Christy have been making carry stocks of all standard shapes of L-C Fire Brick in various 


Fire Brick and other Refractories of highest quality and depend grades, Fire Clay Tile, Fire Clays, Sewer Pipe, et: id juipped 

abilits That is why they are used by thousands of cot to handle your entire Refractory business quick 

of « 1Z¢ id type, for eve con ble purpose 

In these strenuous times, when the constant cry is for 
In addition to this quality of product. we are now able to offer you rupted and increased productior nd wher: 
ee + Been: i at the duniicated anvush . 

4 a qua y of service that is not to be duplicated anywhere. problem still looms large, th lune of Lactede-Chriat 
} Leading dealers in building and similar materials in over a hundred obvious. Costly delays—often shutdowns of the entire plant 

cities have been appointed distributors for L-C Refractories. They eliminated, and thousands of dollars saved for our custor 

° ° ° 
Buy L-C Refractories from These Distributors: 

‘ 

ALABAMA INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 
! 
! 
} MICHIGAN 

<AN ; 
xf 
OHIO 
f 
‘ MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA 
IOWA 

' i IDA UTAH 


OKLAHOMA 


MISSISSIPPI 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 


RPranch Offices Chicago, 1366 Peoples Ges Bldg., Pittsburgh, 8901 Oliver Bidg., New York, 504, Fifty Last 42nd St., Detroit wok Bid 
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Extra-Grade 


Flour 


For Housewives Who Like Super-Quality 
A Million Users Have Adopted It Already 


The Quaker Oats 
pany has won millions 
riends through super-grade 
i ls th gt per-grad 


cereal produc ts. 


We felt that these 


of Quaker Quality 
welcome a Quaker 


Why Quaker Flour Excels 


In Quaker Flour we use only 
just the choicest inner bits of 
te wheat kernel. We make two 
lower grades of Hour and three 
other produc ts from the part dis- 
carded in Quaker Flour. 

Quaker Flour is made by ex- 
perts, in model mills equipped in 
new-day ways. It is the finest 
Flour that science can produce. 

The Flour is constantly an- 
alyzed —right in the mills. And 
bakers there constantly test. it. 
hus every sack is made to meet 
all our extreme requirements. 


No Fancy Price 
The cost is cut by quantity 
production. Our vast line of 
cereal products cuts the selling 
cost. Our average Flour profit 

is kept under 5 per cent. 
Thus users get this superla- 
tive Flour without a fancy price. 
It is due to yourself that you 
try it. Ask your grocer if he has 


it. If not, ask him to get it. 
Learn how tlours can differ, and 
how good a flour can be. A 
glance at Quaker Flour will de- 
light you. Its use in one baking 
will be a revelation. 

Your grocer knows that one 
sack will make you a constant 
user. 
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lovers 
would 
Flour. 
So we started out to make it. But there are countless 
been others who would also enjoy 
name it, who do not yet know of 


That welcome has 
t sack to overwhelming. The 
of the makers led women to 





Experts Constantly Test It 
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Quaker Flour 


Made by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Mills in Akron, O.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Peterborough, Ont.; and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we make a different flour to conform to Government requirements. 





Com- try it. What they said about 
of it led their friends to get it. 


Now one mill has grown 
to four mills, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000. barrels. 
And a million people every 
day enjoy it. 


this Flour. We are trying to 
reach them in print. 
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Women Tell Others 


ithe 
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f I had five 


: ar d besi les, I } 


Continued from Page 46) 


He said it was a cinch, I 
ch or no cineh l’d never 
hundred shares of 
leave alone twenty 
ad no money 
would ask for 


e margin we 


because the 
ered 
ed me to 
Vv. o] vty pron te e 
I couldn’t think of it. He 
ut it that I thought he was 

account other 
keep his business I decided 
int with him. SoI told him 
two thousand shares and to 
+ SVEE Zot to 75. He said 

about its going to 150. 





> rememlt 


want 


to some 


we sold it at 75 I would get all 


te man ought to make on 


ots of my customers 











( n it I insisted on his 
ten selling order at 75 
ese ¢ On this point I was 
{G raltar and he agreed to 
er to sell as I saic All his 
erea yS written, ‘Ityou’ ve 
ers’ memories to deal with 
ke verbal selling orders. I 
‘ 
Blankberg.” 
he two thousand shares ot 
{ tion. It closed three 
that day. On the third day 
Blankberg } 't sent me his 
iid t« let the stock 
A ma loe t take liberties 
istor The next da t 
1 ip to 83. I tried to 
herg ‘ honed every- 
! The earth had swallowed 
I wa it profit of 
nd « 1 stock I 
n, and no berg; and 
ind he ot mad and toot 


ewhere else the firm would 
1 never remember that 


Well, just 








‘ 
1 them just as other peo- 
Get back to your 
ind him in the garage 
i when I telephoned to 
thew home, Say, 
‘ ost ten | inas The 
t g at 103 when Bla 
d me up and asked me what 
ihim. He _— ‘That’ 
touch 150 next Thursday 
I would have swoi ‘ 
e hadn’t made sin ir 
hey came out true, | 
Keep tne tock Inn 
i ) SE t po ne 11d 


vant to cheat y yur fam 
hou lars, go on and 
ned fool.” And he hung up 


for it 
thir tl afternoon he 
! isked me what I had 
m he said: ‘I am at 
l wn, and I want you to 


p and bring the 


f money we 
Every 


cent of 


d g 

if L or He had to 

} ind f l ad in’t get up 

l } | nd me t y*ker 
yr ) re a ¢ tomer 

e ” 

found you could oblige him, 

hare was $37,000 and I felt 


o him. I could tell } 
drunt ' 
the sour 1, 





cK Mm he rht have 
hat required actual cash; 
Idn’t do anything else.”’ 
ildn’t His commissions 

( E- 
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““T had one awful time getting $74,000 in 
cash. Say, I had four rolls as big as pine 
logs; in thousands and hundreds and fifties 
and tens and ones! Well, I found Blank- 
berg at the Hotel and he calls out: 
‘Have you got the money?’ I said I had, 
so he told me to get ataxi. I got it and then 
he made me get in and told the chauffeur to 
drive to White Plains. 

**T saw that he was sober because he made 
me count out his thirty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, and then he counted the money himself. 
He stuffed the bills in his pockets and told me 
he would need me later. After we got to 
White Plains he stopped in front of the 
court house and then hetold mewe must goto 
Larchmont and buy a motor boat, and that 
I had to pick out a good one for him and 
ve'd try it out, just the two of us. That was 
the reason he wanted cash, he said. Then, 
of course, I knew he was loaded. You know, 
I swim like a stone, and going out in a motor 
boat has always seemed to me the surest 
form of suicide. I got migh 
thinking he might get violent 
Alone with a maniac, and thirty-seven thou- 
ollars cash in my pocket! Oh, baby! I 
y hair dropping out like fall leaves.” 

Mann stopped talking in order to draw 
in a dex p breath. He exhaled it, shook his 
head, breathed deeply again, and went on: 

All this time, remember, no grub. Just 
before we got to Mamaroneck the bloom 
ing taxi stopped. The driver got out and 
opened the door. He had a big me 
wrench in his han s built like Jes 
Willard but hi 
I thought of 








in the taxi. 











mkey 
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dollars cash in IL earned 
that money if al sweat was a 
cent a drop! Cc 

‘And then, what? 

‘The driver said something had gone 


wrong and in case he 
have to find some } 
teleph 


at the engine 


1jouse where he oul 

st garage. He lk 

and then he went up the road. 
Tl 


voked 


yne to the nears 


‘It had got dark by this time. here 
was, alone with a lunatic and thirty-sever 
thousand dollars cash in my pocket and a 


up man 
rhood 

‘And you 
Blankberg 
Anyhow, you were hot killed, so end the 
agony and tell me what happened to your 
— even thousand dollars . I don’t 


operating in that very neigh- 


hold 





thought of 
and his pocketf '¥ money! 


never once 


bout Blankberg’s roll.” 
hour the = iuffeur came 
and they 





In about an 
ba k with a mar a 
Sued the ti axi and v 

ee tochelle, 





m the garage 





sleep I wasn’t so afraid of 
burglars, because I hid that wad, believe 
me.” 

“Where?” I asked curiously. 

“They wouldn’t let you print it if I told 
you. All the same, I thought of fire and so 
I didn’t sleep. At seven-thirty A. M. I went 
to the house of a friend of mine who is the 
receiving teller of a bank in New Rochelle 








ar d I told hi m I had something for him. I 
gave him the thirty-seven thousand dollar 
in cash. I said I wanted to deposit it at 
once and I handed him my pass b TI 





] until 
morning 
robbery. I 
t after 
went with me to the bank. 


darned cuss wouldn’t take the money 
he had looked in all the New York m 
papers for the account of the 
told him a part of the story and rig! 
his breakfast he 
Only the watchman was there 

Some story!’ I said admiringly. ‘“‘I 
suppose Blankberg got home all right?” 

“Oh, yes! That same day he bought 
ome Exwye at 112 and got out at 151. 
Less than two weeks ago I figured his total 
profits on paper in this office, mind you, 
at four million three hundred thousand 
dollars. I asked him what he was waiting 
for and he said he thought he would stop 
when he had thirty re dollars!” 

I must have for Mann said very 
earnestly: “I know tf That's just the way 
I ph anon it myse st. But if you 
! see! 1 how ever; » said came true 
’ wot il in’t feel s he was crazy. 
Wh hen all is said and p few it’s a darn sight 
harder to run a shoe string up to over four 
million dollars than it is to run up the 
four million dollars to forty millions. His 
it corms ition was all right and he plunged. 
And |} ner the dough 
“But he didn’t keep the dough.” 
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mathematic il experts oO prepare 
charts for him. They cos im over 


hundred thous: 


happer 3 to be 
“Who is 
quickly 
You woul 
his name works uptown, for 
and by himself. I don’t share his se 
But about being bearish in October 
be gar Vere de Vere 
‘Well, of course, there are certair 
lative maxims wl embody the re 
the observation and experience of m 
great ability. For instance, the late A 
on Cammack, ’ y natural-born | 
I ever knew, ‘ say: ‘Never 
«ks when the sap is running up.’ 
metimes thought it wovld pay to verify 


h pleased me 


about 
y every 
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For double-generous size, buy Fisk. For real 
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buy Fisk! 
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BILL’S PHANTASM 


Continued from Page 21 



















































































































late of your accident,” said Miss moonlight with blood upon your right hand; “Well, I'm off to the P few hour re ps it 
“You were bitten, you know.” and here was your dear little wife visualiz he said in a voice trem| pa Susie out. | th 
2” said the mate. ‘‘I’d like to the whole thing at home. I think we shall pressed emotion. “I'll be I 1 the hired { 
bit me. This is all news to me.” find, when the whole story is properly o'clock. That'll give Mi t tw 
must have forgotten, Bill,” his written up, with the stress laid upon the — spirits time to get back t t A ‘ é e1 
but Miss Perkins interrupted. significant points—stress is the secret of they belong.” Heslamme and the shuttle of ja x fe e Pic 
i minute, Mrs. Hutchins, or you nearly everything, don’t you think?—we ing his de Pa t Tarrytow ‘ 
lea lis head! We ought to shall have one of the most vivid cases in scription of But whatever t B ‘ 
m \ irefully. The intellec- ourrecords. How pleased Sir Joshua Boodle the tempera elf ‘ © sé 
hould be sterilized as carefully will be, and the dear society! Good-by, ture of that t [tw 
the surgeon. Let me see.” She Mrs. Hutchins, for the present. I must place. Perhaps ‘ ‘ | | 
a notebook. “It was his right keep in touch with you and your good hus , I e wa tt 
‘t it?” She nodded, and looked band. Curious, isn’t it, how much easier pl Dp B 
tchins it is to keep in touch with the next world ‘ M f 
Let’s have a look at your right than to correspond regularly with one’ t ‘ 
, friends. Rather like astronomy. Tee-he« the e time 1 
hins rolled up the sleeve of his hee! Well, you and Mr. Hutchins have a t ! ( 
ind bared a muscular forearm very precious gift. How I envy ( before t 
normal and undamaged except The door closed behind her. Bill Hutch \ ‘ i 
alistically tattooed picture of inslooked at his wife withagrin. But there elepat! twe es aw 
aping from the Elders was no answering sign of amusement. She f they l ‘ | 
‘m sorry, Miss Perkins!” cried sighed. Her eyes were intensely serious. Her ‘ " , 
hins hastily. “‘I forgot that Bill face was pale. Her hands moved nervously. pered « ersa 
ure on his arm.” *’Oo’s that woman?” said the mate at N t it 
Perkins blinked, a little startled. last. I 
rry too,” said Bill, rolling his **She’s not a woman, Bill. She’s a real ‘Why not, R 
vn again. “I thought that was lady from Lunnon.” Co een ea B 
anted the lady to see It’s ‘“‘Balmy, I s’pose,” said the mate ter tw ‘ ‘ } 
itiful from an artistic point of tatively. ] p and ve} ( th 
artists are like that. You can’t “You oughtn’t to say things like crowd a ‘ 
them. I'd have liked it toned that, Bill. She’s in tune with the be I “ i late, la 
e myself, but as the artist said, yond and she’s a friend of Sir Joshua I Hut ne 
( f Boodle. It’s been very pleasant for knew where Bill Hu 1 bee 
r me while you’ve been away. They've ftert ght when |} ‘ 
‘ asked me to tea with them twice ep it H 
1 along of that phantasm.” d ‘ 
fo “Along of that what?” cried Bill, vere e the be ‘ 
Bible picture, ain’t it?” staring at his wife as if she had sud tra ed t er ¢ ‘ t 
ed to see the marks of the bite,” nly become a perfect stranger. the age f } rs 
Perkins without answering the ‘Phantasm, Bill. Andsome day you é 
“I'd better explain, Mr. Hutch-_ will see one yourself, I ’ope. They're 7, he ‘ } 
nights ago you were bitten going to ask us on a visit to Lunnor I bee » frightene 
ippeared to your wife and told to meet the other members of the t 1 tell 3 Iw f ‘ 
i had been bitter sid society. Miss Perkins has given me a ‘ ta g | 
rk,”’ said Mrs. Hutchins. lot of beautiful books to read that ‘ iid Bill with e sury 
said Miss Perkins. “By a_ will ’elp us both. Come and see.” ‘ mp i 
yur right arm was badly swollen The dumfounded seaman followed ‘ “ 
re afraid you had blood poisoning. his wife into the yellow-plush parlor, ‘ 
t remarkable communication which hitherto had been reserved for rn ! e i ‘ 
lent here who is entertaining state calls from the curate or the mid I 
ers, including myself, of the doctor. The wax flowers were still “Ah, we eplied | A 
the Re 1 Institute of Spirit there under the glass bell. Queen Vir had a lot to ta Cap 
earch, you know. Such com- _ toria’s picture still presided over other Jon getting eld ! 
fact, are not infrequent horrid treasures dear to the simple vw, and if he retire 
band and At the request hearts of those with whom— if we are I 
iests--and you may beinter- to believe those poets of the people wh« Was that wha 
that Sir Joshua Boodle, the dine at the Ritz—the only truth and t t gabout? Why, B 
etallist,isamongthem—Ihave only reality reside. But Susie pointed been eating or tl eX . 
areful record of the whol an array of books with strange titles, u wt what the planchette 
ped th ht be able to realities from an alien ‘ ke B 1 ‘ 
! } ip’s log or “Take a squint > T’n } ‘ proofs of the ver 
lead reckoning or whatever you getting tea ready. Ther I t t ent t e he v2 
trictly scientific question, the next world and how to commu: tate it f he 
None of our members has any with it by Miss Perkins herself; and thers 4 B ‘ 1 
[t’s a curious fact that poets a lovely one about auroras. Everyone’ esitated proba about 
are seldom interested in our’ got an aurora—only you can’t see it unle ther t p t 
you've got the right kind of an eye. \ I pl ett mself we 
een bitten by a shark,” said the Perkins has got a mauve aurora. She say 
I'd have verified it all right. But that mine’s old rose, and Bobbie's is hedg 4 We me to | We 
I never seen a a sparrow’s-egg blue. I wonder what your talk it overin ther 
| Cur * said Miss Perkins, regarding is? She’s coming in to-morrow afternoo \ , er voice 
} trospective eyes and cocking to have a good look at you. It’s important mur of doves in Le 
he: e a cross-e~iminer, to know what your aurora is.” the next eight hours the , 
Never seen anything w “Tf the lady that ain’t a woman is coming it eto metapt t 
‘ the mate ntinued here again, Susie,” said the mate indig house of Mr. W um HH 
( brute he was t . 1antly, “‘mine will be the aurora borealis though wit the ‘ 
Ah,” said M Perkins, “this is very and you may lay to that!” ‘ f e had f 
estir The dogfish belongs, I believe, Even his tea did not mollify him, and tangle eb tha ‘ 
fan ly a sort of first cousin, Mrs. Hutchins wa p izzled by hi explo- On the Previous 1 j 
N did you handle this dogfish?” sive references to red herrings during the Evening Mrs. Hicks Was - On the next 1 oy Mr 
Yes. mum.” meal whenever she tried to resume the Chased Along the Rim of the 4 Hu : ’ 
TI most it sting! What is that subject. Bill's first evening at home, in fact, Reservoir, But She Had Left Her uae breakfast ‘ 
( n ¢ ) Was there wasa failure and he laid it all to the account Spectactes in the Family Bible at zling ‘ ‘ 
1 < you had of Miss Perkin Home, So That She Cannot Swear to His Identity feep ‘ ‘ 
n this dog ; On the following day all Susie's pleadings nd v it of bn 
Y< blood.”” were in vain. Bill crushed his hat on his he was conscious of the n e, for a > While ew Waiting | 
Excuse me, t tion. Tell head and said that he had an important ment later the door opened again and } ip the il newspape ‘ 
Mrs. Hutct yousaw.” engagement with Cap'n Joe at the Pig and face, contorted with fury, appeared the headline He ‘ id hes ‘ 
| had a drea began im- Whistle at three o'clock. crevice. late and at the ht ‘ pron 
vole “But Miss Perkins is coming specially “I ‘ope you'll sprinkle the ’ouss paragrapl ‘ c I 
Far, far more than a dream!” inter- to see you, Bill. She’s taking a great i1 ‘oly water when they've gone he said press a sere | 
ted Miss Perkins “It was a most terest in our case and she wants tosee your unctuously. “I thought I smelt mstone 
ting case of aphantasm ofthe living.”” aurora.” last night. And if I was you I'd drop a line PRANGE DEATH OF AN ELDEI 
had a phantasm, Bill,”” Susie cor “Why don’t you ’ave a phantasm about to the curick and tell him you want to ‘ave EAMAN 
d herself I saw you standing inthe i Then she could discuss it with you. little Bobbie baptized again.” an : 
nlight by the bedroom window and __ I'll come back when sl gone. How long This parting shot apparent) tisfied ma ECRET I 
ght hand was covered with blood, do you think she'll stay?” him, for he closed the door t time OF N , ' 
ind you says to me, ‘Susie,’ you says, “Oh, I can’t possibly tell, Bill. She may and went on his way humming a song “The eer of Cay Joseph M 
take care of the children. I been bitten by decide to have a sitting.” It was not by his own design that he met — well kr Cay 
a shark.’” “A sitting? What’s that?” Rosy Martin in the village street. But Joe, ha f 1 sad ¢ I : 
Yo e,”” sal Perkins, ‘‘in every “You don’t understand, Bill. She can the fates were weaving their web about hin discovered yesterday 1 t 
de i In fact, more’ talk with the spirits.” The Pig and Whistle was not to see Bill voir and w ‘ ‘ 
ely one ¢ he story more Bill stared at her and made inarticulat Hutchins that afternoon, nor did he return transpires that the f 
! erfu ere were you, hun- sounds like a desperate hen when her soli home at eight o'clock. Perhaps the co was firr bedade pi 
j i ( 1andling this—er tary chick sails into the middle of the duck sation of Rosy was a relief to him af tne througn w t! 
' f y con m of the shark in the pond. It was altogether too much for him. intellectual assault and battery ist veyed to Tarryt h et , 
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to account for the tragedy, but late last 
was made to the police 
wife of a plumber. 

this statement that 
the deceased had cherished a_ hopeless 
passion for her. On the previous evening 
Mrs. Hicks was chased along the rim of the 
reservoir by an elderly satyr who bore 
close resemblance to Morgan, but she had 
left her spectacles in the family Bible at 
home and it was growing dark, so that she 
cannot swear to his identity. She heard 
a splash and supposes that he lost his foot- 
that was the last she 


ight a statement 
by Mrs. Hicks, the 
‘It appears from 


ing and fell in, for 
aw of him. 

‘Mrs. Hicks, who is an attractive woman 
nelined to embonp int, believes that no 
possible. She heard the unhappy 

muttering sometiing 
e pursue ther. This 
‘aptain Mor- 


mistake is 
ctim of her charms 
about red herrings as | 
was a favorite witticism of (¢ 
gan, she asserts. Captain Joe was pepu- 
larly supp sed, however, to be a confirmed 
woman hater and, unless further eviden 
level many friends will find it 
difficult to believe that a romance was the 
is death. The affair has been 
by the sudden appearance of 
y, who claims to be his widow 
a curious ¢¢ and sugyes- 
tive of Time’s revenges that the feed pipe 
into which the elderly mariner’s head was 
ammed had been laid in its present posi- 
tion by Mr. Hicks. Mr. Hicks is a man of 
few words and on being interviewed, though 
he corroborated the statement, his 
comment was °* Verb ap.’ e is 
] in the neighborhood and 
man at St. Luke’s Church 


develops, his 


incidence 


above 


been 


rP many 


sgasped. The paper slipped 
Captain Morgan had 
husband at the 


Mrs. Hutchir 
from her hand 
acti ually appeared to her 
very moment when the account of his 

printed. This was exactly 
ntasm for which Miss Per 
id been looking. She must get into 
touch with her at once. In the meantime 
he must cut the paragraph out of the 
newspaper and keep Bill in ignorance of 
what had happened. Otherwise the evi 
lence migl t be vitiated 

Perhaps in reaction from the wrath of 

rday, Bill was unusually good tem- 
pered at breakfast, and he answered his 
wife’s questions with an . nocent eye, quite 
of any mystery behind the om. 

‘Was Captain Morgan in good health 
last night, Bill?” 

‘Wonderful for a man of his age. We 
? ad a steak and onions together at the Pig 

nd Whistle’’— Susie remembered that cor 
me wth ing kiss—‘‘never saw an old man 
with such an appetite. Good spirits too 
You should have heard him laugh 
some of the stories he told. Cap'n Joe’s a 
woman you know. ‘Look out for the 
red herrings,” he Another cup of 
please, Susie 


death was bei 


he kind of pl 
kins hi 


yeste 


unaware 


over 


hater, 
says. 
coffee, , 

For half an Bill continued eating, 
drinking and inextricably entangling him 
self with every word he uttered. When he 
had finished his breakfast, Susie announced 
t she had to go down to the village. She 
obtained a promise from him that he would 
pipe in the back garden and not 
leave the premi returned. She 
gave him the newspaper, explaining that 
she had cut out a new recipe for the stuffing 
and ro: Then, without a hint 
that she to consult the visiting 
members of the left him to his 
own thoughts in the sunshine 

They were not very comfortable thoughts. 
He was truly penitent this morning and the 
sincerity of his.remorse was not lessened by 
the fear that Susie might come to hear of 
his adventure. It was nearly noon when 
she returned, but his penitence had not 
ailowed him to become restive. In fact, 
when Susie came into the garden and told 
him in a grave whisper that three gentle- 
men were waiting in the wot lor and that 
they wanted to see him on business he rose 
and followed her as meekly as a schoolboy 
summoned to punishment. 

His first glimpse of the solemn group in 
the parlor was a distinct shock to him. 
Standing on the hearth rug were three very 
serious old gentlemen with bald crowns 
white fringes of hair and bushy white 
beards. They all looked exactly like a por- 
trait of Charles Darwin that Bill h: ad once 
seen. They scrutinized him fiercely from 
under shagry eyebrows 

“Lawyers,” thought 
stricken Mr. Hutchins. 
heard.”” He wondered if she 
plating a separation. 


wee 


smoke his 
} es till she 


ing of pork. 
was going 
society, she 


the conscience- 
“Susie must have 
were contem- 
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There was a portentous Line 
him as if the court were ng > turned 
and saw Miss Perkins entering the room 
with two very stout matrons in deep 
mourning. These two ladies regarded each 
other with profound dislike, but as they 
both squinted slightly the unfortunate 
Mr. Hutchins thought their disdainful 
glances were meant for himself. They were 
very much alike in build and fe: ature except 
that one was red faced and the other pale 
Behind them came a very determined 
looking little man with fierce spectac led 
eyes and a jaw like the ram of a destroyer 

‘his,”” said Susie, leading forwar« i the 
ed-faced matron, “is Mrs. Hick 
' ; p,”” said the determined 


Darwins on the hearth 

**And this,”’ said Susie 
the pale-faced matron, 
though she hasn't 
years.” 

‘Never see him 
fierce little man. 

The three Darwins bowed ag 

‘Very ‘appy, I’m sure,” widow, 
mopping her eyes with a virgin handker 
chief to which the shop ticket still clur 
Mrs. Hicks tossed her head slightly 
tapped the floor with her right foot ; 
noticed it For a moment she 
herself, but the opportunity was y 
to be resisted. She nudged the widow 
‘““Excuse me, my dear,” » said, “’ad 
you better remove that ticket? You may 
‘urt yourself.” 

The widow glared at her. Both of those 
ample bosoms heaved dan nge rously. Susie 
intervened with great tac 

I'll bring you both sherry and a 
biscuit in a minute,”’ she whispered just as 
if it had been a funer l. sill grew mo ! 
more puzzled. Could ar 
left him a legacy? Wi 
read a will? His face brig 

‘This,”’ said Susie, poin ting to the 

> man, “‘is Mr Hicks.” 

‘Few words,” said Mr 
to the three Darwins one 


, leading forwa 


seen him 


any more,” said 


some 


ivone have d 


Lic KS, nod 
alter another 
‘Very few words rerb ” 
“And this,”’ said Susie 
ing to l, “is my husband.” 
** Al hum!” said the three 
resting. Spiritual 


lown? We 


solemnly, p 


Darwins 


sit dowr 
im a few quest 
re Was a poill 
in the course ¢ 
mutter savy 


those 


bhi 

B it the re Was ! 
he found himself seated 
stool in the dead center 
faces, 

Darwi 
eemed 
forehead. 
left and 
Kept tick 
Darwin N 
ested and 
same way 

“We should like be said Darwin the 
“to ask you about your conversatior 
night with Capt. Joseph Morgan at tl 
and Whistle. Do you remember the 
of it?” ; 

“Certainly,” said Bill, 
recollection 
‘He was saying t! t wouldn lor 
now before | igl take his I nt 
Susanna. You "Si Ider] ! 
he knows it 
later.” 

‘Most intere 
Darwin the Secor 
‘What else did he t 

Rdg OM said Bill, 


ries most of the time 


n Number Or 
to be studying 
Darwin Number T 


esat fr 


the 


Three was 


tormented the 


imber 


drawing 


‘r conversatior 


ks about womer 

Ah!” said Dar win 
his throat so savage ata 
ear that he almost j imped off hivateal, 

“Can you remember any of those stor 
or limericks?”” asked Darwin the Fir 
coaxingly. He too was edging his chair 
in front and his beard wagged in threate: 
ing proximity to Bill’s eyes and nose. 

‘I think so,” said Bill, rummaging agai 
in his memory for odds and ends with 
which Cap’n Joe had enlivened the night 
watches at sea. 

‘Did any of them strike 
pec uliar? 

‘There was one of his rhymes that struc! 
me as very peculiar,”’ said Bill. ‘It wa 
about a plumber.” 

Concluded on Page 56) 
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‘ire is the common Enemy 
Every Fire loss hits You 


No one knows better than a 
Fire Insurance Company how 
misleading are the words “fully 
insured.”’ Fires destroy much 
more than mere property. 

Fire is the common enemy of 
all. Your fire deeply concerns 
your neighbor. Your neighbor’s 
fire may destroy your property. 

A community is made poorer 
as the number of fires increases. 
Because of national carelessness 
property owners in the United 
States are taxed more heavily for 
fire department maintenance 
than anywhere else in the world. 
When a city is destroyed by fire 
the entire nation feels the loss. 

Remember that a fire means 


a loss to you no matter how 


FIRE 





The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co.— write practically every 


form of insurance except life. 





much fire insurance you carry. 
Do not be c 
permit 


areless yourse!f or 
carelessness in your es- 
tablishment because you think 
you are “*fully insured.”’ 

Think of the indirect losses 
from fire that insurance cannot 
cover. You are not doing your 
duty to yourself or to the com- 
munity unless you conscien- 
tiously make every effort to pre- 
vent fire. 


The - Hartford’’ 


a Fire Prevention 


can help you. 
It operates 
Service for its patrons. Its en- 
gineers are available without 
charge. It is as deeply con- 
cerned with preventing fires as 
it is with providing a sound fire 
insurance. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy tn the 


HARTFORD <j 


ines 


£ {fe 


\ ‘eal af 
% es AA S/ 
INS NCE CO. “iss” 
—A 
‘ 
ee 


HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE Co 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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isted mate staggered to the 


iy there mopping the sweat from 

ww with his red-silk handkerchief. 
. ’s aching ’orribly,” he said 
owed glance at his wife. “They 
balmy ol spose it’s me I 
\ aid to me 
‘ vant? Who 
e bald heads?” 
en of science, Bill, and 

look at you.” 


matter with me? 


a 
Be 


No, you needn’t do that. 
made your statement 
to it They like 
a kind of Bank 
n't do ’em ‘arm 
} 2 i it As Miss Perki 
wed it als a gulp. said herself y ‘aven’t any imagination 
iid the mate 
i, and went throug , n the ont at Tarrytown there 
‘OZY little tobacconist’s shop known 
Hutch. There y may still obtai: 
ns and grippe ; an excellent brier pipe for one shilling and 
xpence At the door there is a ra k of 
few words,” i, newspapers, illustrated magazines. penn) 
] dreadfu and the latest pink novelette 


the Forget-me-not Series In the wi 


in complete ler now hi 


a 
he 


reeled ir ira I 


are bowls of a magical mixture cal 
lutchins’ Own. It is made by 
of somebody else’s mixture, 
Latakia and charging : 
g Bill's hand again, ] chasers get full weight of course, but mat} 
d tightroped very c: ematicians will observe that, owing to the 


: ii 


yom addition of Latakia, there is enough left 


. 
ro-= 
: 

a ; 
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over from the original mixture to fill the 
proprietor’s pouch very comfortably. 

n the evening the latest novelettes may 
be read by the proprietor’s wife in the 
back parlor. The small boy reads Dead- 
wood Dicks, most delicious of penny dread- 
fuls in yellow and rec since the days of the 
broad-sheet ballad. The proprietor him- 
self reads detective stories in the most 
widely circulated magazines. There is a 
family compact that all this reading shall 
take place without detriment to the com 
mercial value of the stock. The result of 
course is that the proprietor and his wife 
can make intelligent recommendations to 
I in the doorways of r 


re I ita I 
mance, old ladies fingering the title page or 
, f g g 


1ders Ne t oO 
young maidens glancing at the conclu 
Thus we see how old saws may | 
how pleasure may come before busir 
with benefits to all concerned and how it 
pos ible both to eat and have your cake 
To this epitome of heaven on a certal 
afternoon six months after the lamentabk 
dis r * came the mer 
He delivered a s« 
pact lressed to Mr. and Mrs. Wi 
Hutchins. It was Susie’s tur: 
keeping shop, so of course \ 
and had the first look 


juare 
lilam 


ournal entitied 
stitute of Spiritualis 


the pages « rio 


more 


heaviest facts: 


A well authenti 
the dead is reported b 
» society who personally 
ailor named William H 
wife on April sixth th: 
tain of his boat on the previ 
that they had had a long talk 
captain told him that a new 
be required ere long and made 
about drowning in drinking water 
‘The very next morning Mr 
discovered from the new paper 
xact hour of this apparition Captai: 
gan | been drowned in the ress 
Tarrytown 
‘She reported the case at once 
Perkins, who by great good fort 


t} 


staying at a neighboring house wit! 
of our most eminent 
Sir Joshua Boodle, the 
metallist. They were abl 
Hutchins and cross-examine 
the news of the death 1 
Sir Joshua Boodle states that there was n¢ 
the slightest doubt of Mr. Hutchins’ con 
plete ignorance of the captain’ 
Some very remarkable results were 
tained. Mr. Hutchins mentioned a joke 
ibout red herrings that the captain wa 
heard to make a moment before his death 
‘Mr. Hutchins mentioned a plumber 
e profession—in a sense—was respor 
for the death. 
‘Mr. Hutchins used the pet name of Mor 
; dow, though at the time he did not 
it the captain had ever been mar 
was an unusual name—Aunt 


Here followed an elaborate full-dres 


sion of the whole story as it appears 
the leadi: gu tellects of the age All 
ficant points were properly str 
stress,”’ as Miss Per} ins Woul 

‘is so important, don’t you think?” 

Finally, Sir Joshua Boodle, the em 
bimetallist, in a note to the 
that if this material were reg 
climax of a great mass of 1 
dence it would be practically conclusive 
“But,” he said, “I should be content to rest 
our case for the appearance of phantasm 
of the dead, for the immortality of the sou 
and the restoration of faith to mankind or 
the facts provided usly, uncor 
sciously and subconsciously by that simp!le 
British sailor, Mr. William Hutchins, mat 
of the Susanna.” 

‘Goo’ Lor’!” said Bill 

‘Ain't it awful?” said Susie. 
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OU can keep your child's feet strong, sturdy 
and shapely with Buster Brown Shoes 
because of the Brown Shaping Lasts. 


These scientifically designed lasts provide the 
exact space necessary inside the shoe for the 
proper growth and development of the foot — 
insure correct toe space, proper arch support, 
right heel position, in every size—prevent 
corns, bunions, twisted toes, broken arches, etc. 


Buster Brown Shoes are made by 
skilled shoemakers—from dependable 
leathers— and have Government 
standard oak-tanned soles. Certain 
models are finished with Buster 
Brown Tibs—a toe cap of special 
chrome leather that will not scuff 
nor wear through. Ask your dealer 
to show you these special tips. 


of 2tolé 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes 
at $4.00, $5.00, $6 and up, according to 
size and style—in button, lace and blucher 
models — either high or low cut — with separate 
lasts for boys and for girls 


Write today for a free copy of “Training the 

Growing Feet,” a book that explains why parents 

should exercise special care in selecting children’s 

shoes, and proves convincingly that Buster Brown 
Shoes prevent needless future 
suffering, while keeping the 
growing feet shapely. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufact f White H 
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nnouncement 


Michelin Steel Disc Wheels, famous Stronger, lighter, cleaner and simpler, 
for their heroic service throughout the these time-tested wheels give distinc- 
Great War on thousands of staff cars, tion to any car, keep it trim-looking 
ambulances, trucks and other army by hiding its under body, make tire 
vehicles, are now ready as factory replacement easier, and save tires by 
equipment on American Cars. keeping them cooler. 


Illustrated Descriptive Book Free on Request. 


Manufactured and sold in the United States exclusively by the 


BUDD WHEEL CORPORATION 
Philadelphia 
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BENNY AND HER FAMILEE 


(Continued frem Page 11) 





was an extra rush of work. No, sir! You 
can bank on Benjamin Franklin Tucker’s 
gratitude every time.” 

‘Thanks, Benny,” I says. ‘“That’s a 
great load off my mind,” I says. “So 
you've made up your mind to quit helling 
round and to settle down and get rich. It’s 
a pious idea. Would I seem anyways sort 
of nosey if I made bold to inquire how 
come this turning point in your young life 
and who the fortunate young lady is?” 

‘I wouldn’t tell nobody but you at this 
stage of the game and then only in strict 
confidence,”’ he says. ‘ Because,”’ says he, 
“the matter ain’t technically settied yet, 
the young lady not knowing the happiness 
what is in store for her, so far only may be 
suspicioning it and hoping for it. But I 
aim to take her into my confidence before 
many moons and either carry out my pro- 
gram or bust several hame straps. It come 
this-a-way: I was over in the Pass Creek 
Valley the day before yesterday at a little 
before noon and as | happened to be sort 
of dry——- That reminds me. Where do you 
keep your drinking water, Mr. Stegg, if you 
please, thank you kindly?” 

1 told him where he would find the full 
bucket I’d just brought in and where was 
the well, only I’d thank him to go light on 
the well, account of having a considerable 
stock to water in the next three weeks. He 
said he’d bear that in mind and conduct 
himself with moderation, and I don’t reckon 
he did take in more than two or three 
gallons. 

‘If for me the cup you fill, oh, fill it from 
the sparkling rill,’’ he says when he come 
back. “I don’t see why water ain’t good 
enough for anybody,” he continues, ‘and 
why folks don’t use it more. Did you 
r try it as a beverage?” 

“Continue your story,” I says. ‘You 
was dry and you turned in to Pirbright’s 
ranch to get you a drink of your favorite 
li que faction and Miss Eudora —— 

“Wrong,” says he. 

““Miss Magdalena ——”’ 

“One more guess,”’ says he. 

‘Miss Abilene brung you the sparkling 
cup and as soon as you seen her ravaging 
liniments, says you to yourself, ‘Here's 
wh ere | start saving my wages. $3 

‘There ain’t no need of telling you noth- 
ing,” he says. “You was probably hid 
behind the door. But there’s an elegant 
young lady, Mr. Stegg.”’ 

I told him that was the impression she'd 
give me and that speaking roughly I should 
say she was a little daisy and real intelligent 
and sweet dispositioned. 

‘And George Washington give the im 
pression of being a tolerable good sort of 
a general and was well behaved and had 

reputation for tr ith and veracity,” says 
Benny seornfully. ‘Speaking roughly, it’s 
broad daylight when the sun is shining in 

clear sky at noon, ain’t it?) Or is your 
pressions to the contrary ?” he says 

‘Well, you write down what you think 
he is and I'll sign it,”’ 1 told him. ‘Also 


that old man Pirbright is one 


Nature’s high-toned noblemen and the 

what you would call the flowers 
all manly virtues and the moldings of 
ion and the glasses of form and bright 
d shining examples and patterns for all 
o would be what they are. I know them 
rds may seem poor and cold to you, but 
mu fix ‘em the way you want to suit 











“| don’ t know as I took particular notice 
of the rest of the family,’ says Benny. 
But they seemed to be all right. It’s a 
large, family, but I like large families, and 
| aim to have one of that kind myself. Mr 
Pirbright certainly seemed like he give the 
gy a whole-souled genial 
ld cuss, but I ain’t proposing to take him 
to my bosom. It’s Abilene I’m after. I 
iin't marrying the whole family.” 

‘I didn’t think of that,” I says. ‘“* Why, 
that’s so, sure enough! It’s just the lady 
that your matrimonial intentions is con- 
erning of naturally. Of course! Shucks! 
| guess I’m getting sort of dumb and slow- 

tted. You ain’t marrying the whole 
amily—certainly not. Consequently the 
rest of the family don’t cut no figure what- 
vever. By the way, Benny, you ain't 

quainted with Attorney-at-law Tracy 
O'Neill, are you?” 

‘No,” he says. “Why?” 

‘No reason, only that he’s a right nice 
young man and a powerful good talker,’ 
says. “I allowed you might know him. 





Impresslor ol bel 


You didn’t get dry a little piece on from 
Pirbright’s and meet up with Pete Kellogg, 
did you: fee 

“T seen a fellow of that name at the 
round-up last fall, but I didn’t get ac- 
quainted with him,”’ says Benny. “Sawed- 
off little runt with a twisted nose and the 
half of one ear missing, ain’t he? Has he 
got a ranch on Pass Creek?” 

‘Right close to Pirbright’s,”’ I told him. 
“You ought to get acquainted with Pete,’ 
I says. “* You'd enjoy his conversation.” 


“I might if he comes out with whatever 


happens to be on his mind and doesn’t set 
round grinning like an old fool and hinting 
and beating about the bush,” says Benny. 
“T’ll tell you one thing,” he says, ‘‘I ain't 
no ways disturbed in my 
mind about Mr. Kellogg. 
The closer he lives to Pir- 
bright’s and the 
oftener he calls 
the poorer his 
chances would be 
with Abilene or 
any other lady of 
good taste. I tell 
you I seen him. 
And as for this Mr. 
Tracy O'Neill, I’m 
modest, but I'll 
back myself to 
outtalk any dog-gone lawyer in 
the kind of talk that counts 
with a girl. I don’t say I ever 
done it, but I know I could, 
and I don’t feel no tremulations 


whatsoever regarding either of the gentle- 


men. 

“No reason why you should,” I told 
him. “Tracy and Pete is both of them 
respectable married men and _ living wit h 
their still-surviving wives. I just thought 
you'd find them both congenial companions 
if you knew them—which you probably 
will.” 

He looked at me for a minute or two and 
then allowed he'd got an engagement with 
some yearlings that he intended to purchase 
with the money I'd preserved for him 

“So I'll take one more drink on you to 
show there's no ill feeling,’’ says he, ‘‘and 
then I'll light out and start the beginnings 
of the notorious Benjamin F. Tucker beef 
monopoly. You make a note of this here 
day. It’s a-going to be a momentous one 
in the thrilling annuals of the West. Where 
did you cache my saddle?” 


About a week after that I got a chance to 
refresh my memory in regards to Miss 
Abilene Pirbright. I didn’t know her at 
first, only that she was a Pirbright, them 
girls being tolerable close together in their 
ages and liable to get mixed in a man’ 


mind if he didn’t have no particular and 
special interest and hadn't been a regular 
visitor. And yet a she sat on the spring 
seat of Dave Pirbright’s wagon acrost the 


street from where | was resting from my 
toil I could see even at that distance that 
she was a little extra for looks and up and 
down and all round about the pleasantest 
thing on Main Street for a man to look at, 
which being the case I kept right on looking 
at her and | took notice that she seemed 
uneasy in her mind, turning her wry thi 
a-way and th: i-way like she wa expect- 
ing of meres we and wasn't a y too well 
pleased about it. Final he clumb down 
ee of the wagon and th: at was an interest 
ing spectacle too and didn't show nothing 
that didn’t reflect credit on her, so to speak 
For. about five minutes she looked in at 
Miss MeArdle’s milliner-store window, after 
which she stomped her foot and walked 
back to the wagon ] started acrost the 
street thinking I might help her in, but she 
beat me by about three seconds 

“Waiting for father, dear father, Miss 
Pirbright?” 1 asked her 

She gave me a smile that made me appre 
ciate Benny Tucker’s references to George 
Was! ington. 

‘Howdy, Mr. Stegg,”’ she says. “Yes 
Miss Pirbright is a-waiting for father, dear 
father, and Abilene’s good and tired of 
waiting. You must have forgot my name.” 

‘You’ve growed a considerable, Abi- 
lene,” I says 

‘I must have growed two inches since pa 
went to see a man in at Moran’s and told 
me he’d be back in a couple of minutes,” 
says she. “I reckon I'll get gray haired and 
stoop shouldered afore he comes out. See 
any gray hairs?” 





She brushed back some of the little curls 


It was a straw hat with 
a wide brim trimmed up with cherries and 
ears of wheat and her hair was about the 
only with more shine to 
And I'll mention that offered the choice 
between cherries and Abilene’s lips I know 
ich I’d have took and given some boot. 
ilver threads there yet,”’ 
“T’'ve been worrying a heap too,” 
‘“wondering why you never come t 


color of the wheat, 


calling me Miss Pirbright and setting acrost 












bumponalogand 
you ne ever bee n up 


sy of work on 


“why, You Miserable 
Little Bundte of Mis:« 


I could find for h er, al 


up kind of neat with the 


it I wish pa would come 


entering into places 





le aning with one arm on the > be ir 


“All the same, it’s a-going to be my turn 
next time,”’ says pa. “I can accept of 
gentleman's hospitality as free and willing 
as the next man, but there had ought to 
be a limit and you two boys hadn’t ought 
to be setting ‘em up all day long without 
no interruption on my part. Ain’t right.” 

Then he seen me and bellered out a invite 
to line up, which— being as Johnny Root 


seconded the motion——-I accepted, 

*Here’s Mr. Pirpright’ very good 
health : Say Jo} MY iV. 

‘And his family’s very good health,” 


says Bert. ‘Mr. Pirbright, may you live 
long and die easy and happy 
and with no compulsion 
about it! My respects to 
you, sir.” 

‘Drink hearty, gentle 
men both,” says pa, beam 
ing at them. ‘Il mean gen 
tlemen all,’ he says, catch 
ing my eve “| want to say that 
you are both— all of you— wel 
come at my house night or day 
at any hour or minute. And the 
womenfolks is all of 'em of my mind and 
feel like I do.” 

Now this next time it’s a-going to be on 
me,”’ says Bert 

“The last wasn’t done properly to suit 
me, so it’s got to be done over again on 
me,”’ says Johnny 

‘It ought by rights to be on me,” says 
Pirbright * Honest, boys, you ought to 
give me a chance oncet, don’t you reckon 
you ought?” 

‘Not by no means,"’ says Johnny. 

‘We don't get Mr. Pirbright in town 
every day in the week,” says Bert. “ Your 
i ain't good here, Mr. Pirbright. Not 

hile I’m round.’ 

“Nor while I’m round,” says Johnny 

*“Gentiemen,”” says I, “I'm like the 
Irishmar I hate to have to say anything 
that would disturb the hi-larity of the 
occasion, but I've got a little private, pre 
ing and particular business outside with 
Mr. Pirbright, our loved and honored guest 
which busine can't be put I 





t 


without 





inconvenience to him resulti: ie 

Pa Pirbright said that we was all friend 
here and what was the busines sag way, 80 
I told him that Miss Abilene was a-waiting 
near by outside and | had orders to see that 
he didn’t keep her a-waiting no longer. I'd 
no sooner said that than Johnny and Bert 
made a break for the back door and di 
appeared 

“Well!” says Pirbright, looking after 
them with his mouth open. ‘‘What do you 
think of that? Well!” 

‘| was just a-going to set up a round,” 
now they’re gone |] can’t 


‘re right nice boys, them 





Too bad! 
two. They come to see me at the ranch a 








whole lot and there’s always a good meal 
of vittle et out for them, and a welcome 
Yes, they think a heap of me and so th 
ought If you seen my grocery bills F 

“Abilene’s a-waiting for you,” I sa 

*They'reain’t norush,” says he ‘You're 
alway velcome, t Stegy And I | 
the womenfoll Willi alwats be tickled ’ 
death to see yu 

One of them will be tickled to deat 
see you right away,” I told him 

He looked sadly and lingeringly at M 
wooden face and ther iid he upposed il 
Abilene wa iiting he'd better go . he 
went, but when we looked where the wagor 
had been it wasn't there Jyst about the 
same time Bert Herndon and Johnny Re 
come round the corner trying to look as if 
they had ist got into town Pirbright 
hollered to them, but they shook thei 
heads and pa a oor 

Yo : er at Mr l 
re ) I told the old mar ‘ 

yoing there i ou did 

g prompt Half a mile ’ 
a good ker like you.” 

Saving which, | went back to the ] 
ind toc pr eary r nd of toil 

I res n it was a month after that bef 
Benr ‘ucker come into town agan J 
told him he is a-looking well, and he | 
right away that either my eyesight 


a-failing me or I had a little favor to a 


‘I’ve lost all of twenty pounds since [ 


rect een you,” he Say “*[’ma getting so 
I'll have to pack rocks in my pockets to 
keep from blowing away if I keep on the 


Continued on Page 61 
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Perfected Cabinet Convenience Due to 
“Sellers” Creations 


* ove t costs us o $14,250 ext 
kitchen cabinet convenience. Nowhere, we are sure, a eae pete US ever a annually 
Porceliron Work Table is a refinement all women want 


’ | SHIS beautiful Sellers represents the highest ideal in (3) Dust-grect Base Top Underneath the Porceliron Work Table. 
2 The 


can you match its beauty or wo sav ez *s. . 

au . rk-saving features (4) Ant-proof Casters, Cost us $10,000 each year more than ordi 
nary casters 
Dovetail Construction. osts us over $7,500 more, annually 
Glass Drawer Pulls. Cost us over $2,250 more, annually 


supreme = 
(S) Off Hendcubbed Finish, Coste us over $9,750 more to apply 
each year, than other finishes 


For 28 years we have striven for this pertec ted model 
Every available means has been employed to make it 


I oO give you these work saving conveniences improve 


ments combined in no other cabinet costs us over 
$100,000 extra each year Go See the Sellers —It Costs No More 
Good dealers everywhere have the Sellers Kitchen Cabi 


These are the Special Sellers Improvements net. You will find the price no higher than that of any 
Note tustrations ts the left good cabinet. Most Sellers dealers will arrange terms 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

way I’m doing. Look at these here hollow 
cheeks of mine! See where I’m buckling 
my belt to—and then tell me I’m looking 
well!” 

“Excuse me,” I says. ‘I thought maybe 
tht be sort of sensitive about it and 
want folks remarking too candid. 
I know I was that-a-way. One time I got 
right down to skin and bone under the same 
circumstances— when I was a heap younger. 
I didn’t look for nothing but an early grave 
ind I didn’t want nothing else either. There 
was a week at a spell that the sight of a pan 
of pork and beans browned on top and 
smoking hot didn’t excite no more cravings 
in me than nothing at all. You could have 
pushed fried spring chicken and milk gravy 
at me and I would have shuddered vad | 
waved it aside like it was fricasseed buz- 
zard. These here pangs of unrequieted love 
s sure hard on a man’s appetite.” 

Maybe they are,” says he. “‘I’ll take 
our word for it, not having been afflicted 
that-a-way myself ever. I’m eating hearty 
and I don’t want no grave, early or late, 
until | get good and ready for it in the 
undertaker’s opinion. No, sir. It’s hard 


+ 


manual labor that’s a-pulling me down to 





the featherweight class. 

Sut I like it,” he says. ‘“‘It’s sure gor od 
fora man. You get all soft and fleshy 
ng abed until four o'clock in the morning 

i doing nothing the balance of the day 
i 


it ride 





hundred miles or so and wrastle 
1 few contrary cow critters and obstropo 
us Cayuses and such like. What you need 
to keep in good condition is to take a few 
hours extra in spare time and go visit some 
tle hive of industry like Pirbright’s and 


not be made no stranger of. Look at my 
He pulled off his gloves and showed me 
ome calluses and one fresh blood blister. 
‘So Pa Pirbright is busy these days, is 
ne ae asKre od 
‘*He’s a busy man,” says Benny. “‘If 
it wasn’t for that misery in his back, whicl 
he’s a martyr to and requires rubbing with 
alcohol a whole lot, there wouldn't be no 
lding him. As it is, it keeps him on the 
: ipervising us boys when we 
try to lift a little of the burden from that 
poor back of his. And then he does a heap 
of studying to keep Bill and Valentine and 
young Dave and Mitchell and Crawford 
out in the free open air daytimes, with 
plenty of room to move round and no re- 
straining influences except his own and 






maybe a little mosquito bar over the win- 
lows nights He’s building a new barn 
wa good big log barn.” 
“That’s good,” I says. “‘It shows enter- 
and p — i 





‘And he’s figuring on putting a pole 
fence round thirty-five acres he’s got in 
id oats—three poles high and a rider. 


Johnny Root says he’ll undertake to snake 
t the poles as fast as Bert Herndon can 

it ’em. There’s two sapheads for you! I 
reckon they think they’ll make themselves 
olid with the old man, but they’re a-going 
to be surprised one of these bright balmy 
days. I know just what the old man thinks 
of them.” 

‘I presume likely he told you in confi- 
dence,” I says. ‘‘Who’s working on the 
barn?” 

“Sam Kennedy and Mose Haynes,” he 
answers. ‘Them two fools is hanging round 
Magdalena. And then there’s Eudora’s 
fellow, Edmond Watts, has been helping 
too. I’ve been amusing myself a little, 
lifting a log here and there and hewing a 
few into shape with a broadax.” 

‘Just to keep yourself in good condi- 
ion?” says I. 

‘Just to keep myself in good condition,” 
says he. “And I’m naturally helpful and 
handy. Furthermore you can’t go into a 
man’s house three or four or seven times a 
week and eat his good- beef and distract 
the attention of his womenfolks from their 
household duties without making some sort 
of a return in recompense— like helping 
with the chores or bringing along, say, a 
plug of tobacco or so or something that 
would do to rub a lame back with at a 
pinch if it wasn’t a sinful waste.” 

‘That's true,” I says. “‘So they always 
have plenty of good beef, do they? I 
reckon them Pirbright boys ain't altogether 
useless after all.” 

‘As to that, they acquitted Val Pirbright 
and he left the court without a stain on his 
character, as you know darned well,” says 
Benny with some feeling. ““Anyway, when 
a gentleman eats beef at another gentle- 
man’s board it ain’t no part of good man- 
ners to ask to see the hide that covers it. 


THE SATURDAY 


I’m a stock owner myself and I propose to | 


buy me a couple of heifers to-day and be- 
come more so, so it ain’t likely I would 


favor rustlers nor rustling, but at the same | 
time I don’t look for brands on steak nor 
| 


make insinuations regarding the same. I'd 
like to have the little horse fed about half 
a peck of oats, if you please, Mr. Stegg, sir.’ 

“T’ll see that he gets ’em, Benny,” I 
says, ‘‘and I hope you don’t think I meant 
any offense. 

Before you go, too, I'd like to have you 
tell me—in strict confidence of course— how 
you are a-getting on and progressing with 
Miss Abilene.” 

He looked all round him mighty careful 
and then lowered his voice to a whisper 

“In strict confidence, she thinks the 
world and all of me and I might say wor 
shipstheground I treadon,”’ hesays. ‘* But,” 
says he, ‘she’s particular opposed to letting 
me and everybody else see it. A person that 
hadn’t made a study of her and didn’t know 
no better than to go by ee arances and 
actions might think that she hadn’t a par 
ticle of use for me, but I ain't fooled not 
for a holy minute. No, sir-ee! I’m on to 
er. Once I kill off them two Bar T loafers, 
toot and Herndon, which I aim to do wher 

get a good chance, I won't have nothing 
to worry about. I kind of think maybe 
Root is the one that really needs to be 
terminated, but I'm a great believer in 
taking a little extra trouble to make sure 
and I reckon the re'll have to be two littl 
empty bunks at the Bar T ranch.” 

‘It’s best to be thorough,” I says. 


I 
I 









Then I took notice of his saddle, which 
was one of those old-time Mexicans, with 
a horn as broad as a dinner plate and all 
1 up and so brittle that I snapped off 


a corner of the skirt like a soda cracker 





‘This here is a sure qnougn ¢ de adly insult 
to your horse, Benny,” I say ‘Where’ 


the new Cheyenne Colli ins you had?” 

‘I loaned it to Mitchel I Pirbright,” he 
says, and then looked kind of foolish. “‘Oh, 
I'll get it back all right, all right,’”’ he says. 

There's a right smart of wonders in the 
world. I don’t claim to have seen all of 
them, but I’ve seen aplenty that made my 
eyes bug out and my mouth fall open and 
my shirt seem kind of close fitting and 
strained at the seams with the emotions th: at 
was a-swelling within. I've watched the 
north lights shooting and shifting and dan- 
cing in the sky up in the Possessions and I 
was at the Colorado Cafion before Powel 
come anigh it. I seen the Chicago stoc lt | 
yards twicet and in Santone a Mexicar 
showed me a chicken with three legs that he 
had raised from the egg and swore come out 
of it that-a-way. Besides that, I’ve read a 
considerable and I’ve seen pictures took 
from photographs of things that was out of 
the ordinary to an extent that would take 
a man’s bre ape but all said and done I don't 
think there’s anything that seems to a man 
so kind of pon and sort of wonderful, 
when you come to think of it, as a young 
woman when she’s all fixed up to go to 
church or a dance or a buggy ride or some 
thing special with a male object— particu 
larly adance. I don’t say that every young 
woman strikes you that-a-way, but | 
reckon most of ’em do. 

You look at one, and here all of a sudder 
you realize that you ain’t never looked at her 
before. She ain't plai n woman like you al 
ways believed she was. Certainly not! Her 
hair ain’t human hair. It’s too bright and 
clean and silky and it smells too sweet and 
them pretty ribbons just belong there like 
they couldn’t belong no place else, except 
maybe round her waist or in a breast knot, 
or wherever she’s happened to put ’em 
Same way with her skin. Seems like there 
ain’t nothing you can think of that’s simi 
lar —all smooth and soft and pinky white 
no human hide about it! You're a-skeered 
to touch it. If you do you touch it as 
tender and careful and gentle as if it had a 
wet-paint sign on it— which of course it 
hasn't. And her necklace— maybe pear! 
beads, maybe blue or red or green beads 
Anyway and whichever, you take them 
beads and the neck they’re on and it sure 
strikes you all of a heap and when you quit 
studying this and that and kind of take in 
the whole picture you get dizzy. 

What is she? What is she a-thinking of 
when she looks at you? What kind of 
thoughts does she have anyway? Not the 
same kind you have. There ain’t nothing 
you could understand about her, not in six 
months of Sundays. She’s one of these 
here plumb miracles! 

Then she starts in talking—and ain't it 
a pity! 
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I wouldn’t wonder if Benny Tucker didn’t 
feel a good deal set back and awe-struck 
and generally flabbergasted when he first 
seen Abilene Pirbright with her wraps off 
and all tricked out in her pretties at the 
dance they give in Blueblanket for the boys 
to buy their hook-and-ladder truck. Took 
the last lingering smitch of conceit out of 
him, I should say, and the rest of it Abilene 
had removed by methods not altogether 
painless, going by what Benny had told me 
and what I judged from the things he didn’t 
tell me. Anyway, I seen him a-standing 
by where she was a-setting and a-looking 
down at her like he’d made a big discovery 
and was a considerable exercised in his 
mind about it—whether it wouldn’t run 
away or float out of an open window if he 


| spoke out loud or made any brash move- 


ment. I could see that there wasn’t a fold 
of her fluffy white dress that he wasn’t 
taking notice of and not a line nor a curve 
anywhere from the top of her head to the 
tip of her slipper that he missed, and every- 
thing making him realize deep down in his 
heart what a crawling, scaly centipede he 
was after all. 

Just the same, he made out to ask for her 
program and to mark “‘B.T.” against most 
of the dances. 

““T don’t aim to take everything,” he 
says, ‘“‘and if you’d like to dance the Vir- 
ginia reel with anybody else I won’t make 
no public fuss.” 

“That’s right liberal and clever of you,” 
says Abilene, looking at the card. She 
tucked it into her sash and salle od out an- 
other one, having provided herself _— 
two in case of emergencies. ‘They're be- 
ginning the grand march now,” she says, 
favoring him withasmile. ‘I might as well 
let you have that, being as you was kind 
enough to trouble to bring me.” 

So they promenaded off and Benny did 
get the waltz following the march, but when 
that was over and he wanted to do some 
more pencil work Abilene told him to go 
to Magdalena and Eudora and see if he 
couldn’t make some of his turkey tracks on 
their programs. 

“And ma dances real well and enjoys it,” 
she says. ‘“‘ Maybe you can persuade her to 
give you one or two square dances.” 

“I'll do my level best to get her to,”’ says 
Benny meekly, and he went off and made 
a bluff at all three ladies—and got his bluff 
called. 

Then being kind of reckless by that time, 
I suppose, and figuring that he might as 
well make a miserable night of it, he tackled 
Mrs. Pete Kellogg and Mrs. Tracy O'Neill, 
who wasn’t neither of them as young and 
slender and popular with the boys as they 
used to be once on a time. The result of 
that was that Abilene had a perfectly ele- 
gant time and Benny didn’t, not by no 
means, or if he did he sure didn’t look it. 

Every once in a while I'd see him go up 
to Abilene and I'd see Abilene smile at him 
and shake her head and then he'd stand by 
her for a minute or two, looking like afilic- 
tion sore long time he’d bore and chewing 
his mustache one end at a time. Then he’d 
sidle off. I reckon he took it pretty hard 
when finally she gave pa one of them 
precious wi altzes 

‘But I just naturally love to dance with 
a And then she says kind of 
harp, ‘‘ What did youremark, Mr. Tucker? 

‘Nothing, i tys Ben ny. 

“T wouldn’t like it right well if you did,” 
he says. ‘Particular if it was what I 
thought you said. I guess I'll go home with 
pa too. There’s aplenty of room in the wagon 
for me and no need of putting you to the 
trouble. 

‘No trouble—it’s a pleasure,” says 
Benny sort of absent-mindedly. He was 
a-lookingat Johnny Root and Bert Herndon, 
who was a-talking tog sether by the door. 
Then he gave a sigh. “Well, if I can't 
dance with you I might as well be finding 
something for littl hands to do,” he says. 

*What do you mean?” she asks, but he 
had moved off, and just then pa come up 
a-smiling all over his red face, which he’d 
washed and polished, and with his curly 
beard combed and a pair of new morocco 
hoots on, and Abilene looked at him like 
he was the fairy prince and stepped out on 
the floor with him. 

“Just like she enjoyed it,”’ I says to 
Tracy O'Neill, who stood at my elbow 
looking about as gloomy as Benny. 

“T reckon she does too,” says Tracy. 
“That’s the hell of it,’’ he says real bitter, 
“Every last one of them girls of his thinks 
the world of the worthless, loafing, whisky- 
soaking old scalawag. My wife does. I 
thought I'd get everlastingly shut of the 


she Se Lys. 
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whole darned no-account sponging outfit 
after I'd got married, but not so. I don’t 
mean the girls, you understand, but I’ve 
just naturally spoiled every political chance 
I ever had defending Val and them other 
pups every time they get arrested for cattle 
stealing or some other deviltry. I wouldn’t 
get a vote for dog pelter from any one of the 
cow ranches. Poor old Pete Kellogg is an- 
other suffering victim. He—I guess I’d 
better keep my mouth shut. But it cer- 
tainly makes me sore to see that old skee- 
zicks out there capering like a goat full of 
loco weed.”” 

Pa was certainly a-capering, and lame 
back or no lame back he was sure an elegant 
and a limber dancer. 

“Kind of rough on Benny Tucker,” I 
says. ‘‘He’s been a-trying to get a dance 
with Abilene all evening. I’ve had a heap 
of sport watching him. I wonder he don’t 
get mad.”” 

‘A good thing for him if he did and 
stayed good and mad,” says Tracy. ‘He's 
a good boy and he’s been steadied down and 
working hard ever since I first met him. 
Saving his money and buying stock, too, 
but much good it will do him with pa and 
the boys to bum it off him and Abilene to 
back ’em up! I’m fond of Abilene and she’d 
be all right, but I’ve got a powerful lot of 
sympathy for any man that marries into 
the Pirbright family. I’ve warned him and 
Pete has warned him, but 

He was looking round the room. 

“Where is Benny, anyway?” he says. 
“I don’t see nothing of him.” 

I looked round myself. 

“*T don’t see nothing of Johnny Root nor 
Bert Herndon,” I says. ‘‘ Tracy, let’s you 
and me step quietly outside and get a 
mouthful or two of fresh air. I’ve got an 
idea. I may be right and I may be wrong.” 

I was right. There wasn’t much to guide 
us in the dark, but the night was still, and 
listening hard we could hear grunts and the 
scuffing of feet and once in a while some bad 
language that seemed to come from the 
other side of the post office next to the hall. 
We hurried round there and made out one 
figure sitting down with his back to the 
clapboards and two others dancing and 
dodging round in the sunflowers a consider- 
able lively and slamming at each other real 
enthusiastic. Just as we had took in the 
situation there come a smack like a three- 
base hit and one of the two went down so 
quick you couldn’t see him fall. 

“Get up and try it again,” says Benny 
Tucker’s voice, kind of breathless and 
hoarse, but cheerful and encouraging. “Once 
more for the cigars, sport! If at first you 
don’t sueceed, walk round your chair and 
call for a new deck. You never know your 
luck. All right, rest if you want to—I’ll 
wait. Maybe Johnny’s ready to take an- 
other whirl at me by this time. How about 
it, Johnny? Let’s keep a- moving or we'll 
cat 4 cold 1 without our coats on. 

» had all I need for to-night,” says 
Johnr who was the one leaning — 
the post office. He talked like he had < 
harelip. ‘‘S’m’other night, maybe, if othe 
think you can keep your feet out of my 
stomach.” 

He got up slowly and limped over to 
where his coat was and begun to put it on 
Benny walked back to Bert Herndon, who 
was heaving to get the soles of his boots 
onto the ground. 

‘That's good,”’ says Benny. ‘‘That’s the 
spirit I like to see. Take your time to it and 
then get your breath good. There’s one 
whole side of my face that you ain’t 
touched yet all ready for you. Want I 
should help you a little? What? Say, you 
ain’t quitting? Well, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it! They always did tell me that you 
Bar T waddies was opposed to all forms of 
violence, but I allowed there must be some 
mistake, the two of you piled onto me so 
willing and unanimous. Think better of it, 
boys! I’m so weak this moment that I 
can’t searcely stand and you’d have an 
everlasting cinch. See if you can’t find a 
club apiece somewheres. No? Well, well!” 

Bert stopped on his way after Johnny. 

“You try and keep from being too disaj 
pointed, Ben Tucker,” he says. ‘It won't 
be but a question of a little time afore we 
give you all you want. It ain’t as if we 
wasn't never going to meet again.” 

“T’ll be pleased to meet either or both of 
you and any assistance you want to bring 
along,” says Benny. ‘Only don’t on no 
account let it be anywhere in the Pass 
Creek or in any society that you think I'd 
be likely to object to your being in. Re- 
member not to forget that, because I ain’t 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Worm Drive is equipment for 
the 12, 2% and 3'2 ton models. 


























The Overhead Drive is applied to 
the 32 ton model. 
































ton models. 


The Chain Drive is available 
for the 1%, 242, 3%, 5 and 6 
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ANNOUNCING 
A Type of “Final Drive” for Every Trucking Need 


Few truck owners realize the importance of 
selecting the type of final drive best suited to 
their particular haulage conditions. 


Rated horse power is no accurate gauge of a 
truck’s capacity for work. Power must first be 
applied before it becomes effective. A truck’s 
efficiency for every use under different conditions 
is assured only by special types of final drive. 


Kelly trucks are now made with three types of 
final drive to meet every trucking need. They 
apply their reserve of excess power effectively 
in emergencies, and have strength and flexibility 
to withstand the strain of their own maxi- 
mum effort. 





The most recent addition to Kelly 
equipment is the new overhead final 


Overhead Drive 











drive, on the 34% ton model. This 


drive is the biggest improvement ever made in transmit 
ting power to the rear wheels. It combines the efficiency 
and flexibility of the chain drive with the enclosure of 
the worm. It is especially adapted for use where heavy 
and intermediate models are most effective 





On the 142, 2%, 34%, 5 and 6 ton 
models the chain drive is thoroughly 


Chain Drive 











representative of the efficiency, flex 
ibility and economy peculiar to this type of final drive. 





The Kelly type of worm drive, as 
used on the 142, 24% and 3% ton 
models, combines the desirable fea 
tures of this type of drive with a wider range of capacities 
and is thus available for heavier hauling requirements. 


Worm Drive 











Scientific engineering research for 15 years has produced the type of 
final drive best fitted to every haulage job. The Kelly-Springfield 
complete line is built and rigidly inspected in Kelly-Springfield shops. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company, Springfield, Ohio 


Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 
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Thisis the result of a test made 
with a Thermoid-Hardy Un: 
versal Joint at Purdue Univer 
ity A two-inch ten gauge 
tubular shaft wa 


Shaft twisted— #22" 
joint unharmed 


Why more and more manufacturers are using the 
Nexible fabric universal instead of a metal joint 


NDER tremendous strain the two 
inch steel propeller shaft was actually 
twisted—but the Aexible fabric uni 
versal joint remained intact. This was the 
remarkable result of a test made recently at 
Purdue University 
This flexible fabric 
stronger marks another 
step in automobile construction. For years 
ordinary metal universals have been used 
because it was believed that only metal could 
stand the severe strain 
Backlash—jerks and rattles—blows that 
rack your car—these are troubles from metal 
that every motorist has experienced. 


To-day 


nating the troubles 


universal — 
forward 


new 


than steel 


joints 
over fifty leading manufacturers are elimi 
caused by meta/ universals. They 
are using the mew Aexitble joint that cushions 
the shocks that eliminates backlash and that is 
than a steel shaft by actual test They 


fabri 


stronger 
are equipping their cars 
Hardy Universal Joint 


fanwise construction for strength 

A special type of fabric of great tensile 
impervious to oil and water, 
is used in the Thermoid-Hardy flexible fabric 
disc Each disc is built up of several layers 


strength made 


of fabric put together so that the strands in each piece 
run in a different direction 

This fanwise construction—an exclusive Thermoid 
Hardy patent —is the only structure that can give max 
imum strength and elasticity to flexible fabric discs. 
It is because of this unique structure of the discs that 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints stand up under such 
extraordinary tests. 


Try out for yourself the new universal joint 

Sometime soon you will be riding in a car equipped 
with the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint —a car that 
has gone 10,000 miles or more. You will feel no jerks, no 
rattles, no backlash such as come from worn metal joints. 
The Thermoid-Hardy Joint absorbs all these shocks. 

Start the car yourself. See how you get a smooth, 
even application of power when you throw in the clutch. 
Notice the absence of jar and vibration—even when 
driving over rough roads. 

Send for the new book, “‘ Universal Joints — Their Use 
and Misuse."’ It contains important information for 
every car owner. It also tells why the Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal Joint has been adopted by so many leading 
engineers and manufacturers 
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Before you buy 
your new car 


Compare any type of metal joint with th 
new flexible fabric universal The 
lowing manufacturers are now using the 
Thermoid - Hardy Universal Joint as 
standard equipment 

Advance-Rumely Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American-British Mfg. Co. 
Anderson Carriage Co. 

The Autocar Company 

Available Truck Co. 

Barley Motor Car Co. 

Briscoe Motor Corp. 
Crow-Elkhart Motor Co. 

James Cunningham Son & Co. 
Dart Motor Truck Co 

Diamond T Truck Co 

Doane Motor Truck Co 

Fageol Motor Car Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

Garford Truck Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co 
Hebb Motors Co 

Hendrickson Motor Truck Co 
Holt Mfg. Co. 

International Harvester Co. 
International Motor Co. 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 

King Motor Car Co. 

Lexington Motor Co. 

Locomobile Co. of America 
Maxwell Motor Corp. 

Menominee Motor Truck Co. 
Mercer Automobile Co 

Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
McFarlan Motor Co 

Nelson & LeMoon 

E. A. Nelson Motor Car Co 


with the Thermoid « 


The patent fanwise cor 
struction which n aia 
the Thermoid-Hardy 
flexible fabric discs 
stronger than steel 


Nelson Motor Truck Co. 
O'Connell Manley Truck Co. 
Oneida Motor Truck Co. 
Oliver Tractor Co. 

Packard Motor Truck Co 
Parker Motor Truck Co. 
Service Motor Truck Co. 
Stoughton Wagon Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Stutes Mar Tractor Co. 
Trego Motors Corp. 

Templar Motors Corp. 
Traftic Motor Truck Co. 
Tow Motor Co. 

Twin City Four Wheel Drive Co.,Inc 
Victor Motor Truck & Trailer Co. 
Walter Motor Truck Co. 

H. E. Wilcox Motor Co. 
Wichita Falls Motor Co. 

J. C. Wilson 
Willys-Overland Co. 





UNIVERSAL 
JOINT 


THERMOID-HARDY 


Fanwise construction for strength 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake Lining’’ and ‘‘ Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
always as easy and forbearing as what I am 
to-night.” 

Bert and Johnny didn’t make no answer 
but silent contempt to that, and Benny, 
after watching them out of sight, chuc kled 
as if he was right well pleased with himself 
and picked up his own coat. Then he seen 
us for the first time and come up close 
enough to recognize us. 

“What’s this here disgraceful scene 
about?” asks Tracy. 

“Nothing whatever,” Benny replies. ‘I 
just called them two boys outside to give 
them some good advice about keeping late 
hours and letting their horses stand and 
illowed it was high time they hit the trail 
for the ranch so’s they could get up fresh 
for the day’s work — just friendly—and the 
hot-headed fools got right on their respec- 

\ ind begun to pull their coats. I’m 
glad I shed mine, because this here shirt 

leeve is tore to ribbons and I’ve got some- 
ng to cover it up. Mr. Stegg, sir, would 
tu mind striking a match and inspecting 
my eye?” 

I done that and found that the optic was 
some puffed but no rainbow hues. His 
left jaw was swelled some too, but not 
noticeable except front view. 

‘Most of the damage is round the short 
ribs, excepting a couple that Johnny got in 
on the back of my neck,”’ says Benny. ‘“‘If 
he hadn’t done that he wouldn’t have sus- 
tained that shock to his digestion that he 
was just mentioning, but I couldn’t look 

ck of me to see where to place my foot, 
account of Bert distracting my attention in 
front. If either of you two has got a few 
pins my pants would appreciate ’em. I 
don’t know but I may dance some more, 
I sure feel like action and if I ain’t marked 
up like you say I ain't I reckon I’ve 
dropped my comb out of my vest pocket. 
Lend me yours, Tracy.” 

I called his attention to the fact that they 
was a-playing the Home Sweet Home waltz 
right now and Tracy made a run for the 
hall while Benny and me scooted for the liv- 
ery, where Benny got into his big wolf-skin 
coat while I hitched up his team in jig time. 
Even so, we didn’t get round none too soon. 
Some of the Pirbright family was already 
in their wagon and Abilene was a-waiting 
her turn to be helped in when Benny come 
ip and took her ge ntly by the arm. 

“T ain’t a-going with you, Mr. Tucker,” 
she says. “I’m a-going with pa. Ain’t I, 
pa? There ain’t no need for Mr. Tucker to 
drive way out to the valley.” 

“Mr. Tucker would just as lief and some 
liefer,”’ says Benny. “He's sort of bull- 
headed, Mr. Tucker is, and he’s set like the 
rock-ribbed granite hills on having Miss 
Abilene’s company home. Mr. Dave Pir- 
bright is a good friend of his too, ain’t 
you, pa?” 

‘The best you ever had,” says the old 
man. “Abby, don’t let’s have no foolish- 
ness. You don’t ride in this wagon nohow.” 

“Just as you say, pa,” says Abilene, and 

he let Benny take her and put her in the 
buggy. 

But if ever you seen a young lady on a 
middling dark night that acted like she was 
a-suffering for a noble cause and aimed to 
be dignified about it, it was her. Benny 
couldn’t see her right well, but that fur coat 
of his wasn’t no protection against the chill 
that he got on his left side. 

“I’ve sure got to apologize to you, Miss 
Abilene,” he says after they’d gone about 
three mile without spe aking. “It was 
mighty mean and low-down of me and I’ll 
put in the balance of my life regretting it.” 

‘Regretting what?” she says. 

‘IT don’t know,” says he, ‘‘ but it must be 
something. Maybe it’s because I didn’t 
ask pa to dance with me.” 

She didn’t make no answer to that. 

‘I hope I ain’t crowding you,” he says 
after a while. 

“That’s past hoping for,” she told him. 
“But there’s an end to everything and I’ll 
see you don’t get another chance. Won't 
them horses go no faster? 


‘We'll try,” says Benny, and he give the 


team a flick with the whip and slacked on 
the bits. 

There wasn’t no doubt they could go 
faster. They done so. Some of the places 
in the road was higher than what others 
was and them was the ones that the buggy 
hit. When that happened Benny would let 
out a yip and touch ’em up again. But 
Abilene never peeped. You'd have thought 
she was enjoying the motion and the fresh 
air or had maybe went to sleep. Finally 
they come to the pass, where the grade 
sloped about a third pitch and the creek 
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bed about a thousand feet below, and 
Benny wiped the sweat from his forehead 
and put on the brakes. 

“What are you a-slacking up for?” asks 
Abilene. 

*‘Because me nerve ain’t equal to yours, 
and I’ve been praying as hard as I know 
how for the last five miles,’’ Benny says. 
“There ain’t no sense nor use a-straining 
the patience of a merci’ul Providence too 
far. You win.” 

They got down to the foot of the grade 
and then Benny spoke up again. 

“T hope you won’t take no undue ad 
vantage of this here after we’re married,” 
he says. 

““T won’t do nothing you don’t like 
after we're married,” says Abilene. ‘‘ After 
we're married I'll ride to Putney on a pig 
and come back floating down the river on 
a grindstone. But until then I’ll thank you 
to keep away from our place. If that ain't 
plain enough I'll get Brother Crawford to 
make it plainer.” 

“I’m sorry you think that-a-way about 
it,” says Benny. 

“I'd be sorry if I felt any other way,” 
Says she. 

““Why?” he asks. 

“Because,” says she. 

“Tf you want me to stay away I'll sure 
do it,”’ he says 

“*That’s good,”’ says she. 

They didn’t either of them say no more 
until they got to the house. Then Benny 
said he'd go in and start the fire for her so’s 
not to have to wake Crawford and Bill. 
She told him to please himself, but it wasn’t 
necessary, and she kept on her wraps and 
stood while he started the heater to going. 

““Now if you want me to go I'll go right 
now and promise you faithful tostay gone,”’ 
says Benny. 

**Thank you kindly,” says Abilene. 

“But I don’t believe you want me to,” 
says Benny. 

Then he took a quick step toward her and 
grabbed her by the shoulders and shook her 
until her head rocked. 

“Why, you miserable little bundle of 
mischief, what do you mean, deviling me 
this-a-way?”’ he says sharp and savage. 
** Acting without rime or reason! What do 
you reckon | am that you think you can play 
horse with me like I was nothing at all? 
Nerve! Do you think that because I didn’t 
want to break your neck back at the pass 
that I’r a lump of putty? Look me in the 
eye and tell me!” 

He held her off, frowning at her. She had 
her lips close set and her chin stuck out 

“Which eye do you want me to look 
at?” says she. ‘‘The one that’s bunged up 
or the other one?” 

Benny frowned at her harder than ever 
and tightened his grip. For a full minute 
they stood fighting, look against look. 
Then Benny’s hands dropped to his side. 

‘**Kiss me,”’ says he. 

Will you believe she kissed him? She 
did! And the next thing she had her hot 
little face burrowed into his wolfskin coat 
and was a-crying. 

““Y-you d-d-damned my pa, Benny! 
she sobbed. 


“For that matter, I blessed him up hill 
and down dale right away,”’ says Benny, 
telling me. ‘‘And why wouldn’t I?” says 
he. “‘He’s Abilene’s parent and that would 
cover a multitude more sins than he’d ever 
have the time or disposition to perpetrate 
give him credit for that. We've all got our 
little weaknesses and pa may have his, 
but I ain’t a-trying to make Abilene admit 
it nor yet own up that her brothers ain’t all 
that they had ought to be. She's sensitive 
on that subject. She knows she’s got the 
finest pa and the loveliest ma and the best 
and smartest brothers and siste ‘rs that there 
is anywheres, and yet there’s a passle of 
low-down, dirty- tongued, envious and lying 
folks round this here town and county that’s 
try ing to backcap the family. 

**Would you believe that she got a notion 
that I didn’t appreciate pa and that I didn’t 
have no extra-high opinion of the boys? 
Yes, sir, and that’s what come near setting 
her against me. I told her that while I 
thought a heap of her it was my ambition 
to get connected up some way with the 
Pirbright family that brought me to the 
valley in the first piace. I told her I was 
proud to be pa’sson-in-law. AndI am. He’s 
all right when you come to know him and 
make allowances. The boys too. They’re 
right nice boys—or will be when they sort 
of steady down and get their notions of 
other people’s property untangled and quit 
whisky and go to work,” 
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“How did pa take it?” I asked 

“ Tolerablewell, considering,’’says Benny 
“He ain't none too well pleased about hav- 
ing Johnny Root and Bert Herndon quitting 
on their job of fencing for him, but he’s 
a-going to hire a man at his own expense to 
help me and Pete Kellogg and Eudora’s 
fellow and the two that’s after Magdalena. 
We'll make out. I'm in town to-day to go 
on pa’s note so’s he can pay the new hand 
a month's wages. That's the least I can 
do, being as it’s my fault that it’s necessary 
to hire help.” 

‘When do you figure on getting mar- 
ried?”’ I asked him 

His lip kind of fell 

“Not for quite a while yet, I reckon,’” he 
answers. “‘There’s a right smart of work 
to be done first and I've got to hang onto 

job with the Lazy X. But that don’t 
me,” he says. “If that old Bible 
rooster, Jacob, could work seven years for 
old man Laban to get his girl I reckon I can 
hustle for a year or two to get Abilene.’ 

“Well, | congratulate you, Benny,” I 
says. “I like to see a man look a situation 
square in the face and make the best of it 
You aim to take up a ranch in the valley 
near pa, I reckon?” 

“Abilene wants we should,” he says. 
‘I reckon that’s what we'll do There's 
good range and plenty of water there. Yes, 
I reckon I'll have to, dad blame it!”’ 

I figure that Benny was too much oc 
cupied the rest of that fall and winter to 
come into town and get a touch of high 
life. I might have thought he'd left the 
country if I hadn't got word of him now 
and then from Tracy O'Neill. Tracy didn’t 
say much that it was too dag 
gone bad and by hated to see it 
Poor old Tracy had tried for district attor- 
ney that fall. He got the nomination, but 
like he'd expected, the cow vote swamped 
him at the The only comfort he 
had was that he wi: 
for being able to get anybody off for any 
thing, mo matter what the evidence was 
That was after the grand jury had indicted 
Val Pirbright for the third time and Tracy 
had got him acquitted. Bill Pirbright wa 
in that, too, but he skipped for Montana 
and that made one 

“Yes,” says Tracy, “my heart 
for that poor boy, Benny. He reminds me 
of myself when I w young and hopeful 
and didn’t have no notion of the influence 
of women foll I wish I could help him, 


but by ginger, he won't help himself Pa 


either, only 


gosh he 


election 
acquiring a reputation 


| t 


bleeds 


and the boys have about worked him dry, 
and he takes it all good-natured account of 
Abilene.’ 

He went away 

Another time he come ir 
new that the bank had 
Benny's cattle and that the Lazy X had 
fired him for no reason only he 
thick with the Pirbright boys 

‘Family ties is all right, but you wouldn't 
think a girl would want her man hog-tied 
by ‘em,”” he says 

I asked what Benny was a-doing and he 
told me Benny was working at Pirbright’s 
for his board and Abilene’s approving 
smiles 

But finally along about the beginning of 
May on a Saturday afternoon Tracy comes 
in on his way from the house a-smiling all 
over his face 

“What do you think has happened?” 
he asks, and then not waiting for me to 
guess —“‘ Benny Tucker's busted loose,”” he 
says, and let out a real whoop of joy. ‘ Yes, 
sir, him and Abilene has had a few words 
and parted and Benny's shook the dust of 
the valley from his feet for keeps. If you 
don't believe me go into Mike's and see.” 

It wasn't that I didn’t believe him, but 
I went over to Mike's right away, and there 
sure enough was Benny a-sitting at a table 
by himself in a far corner of the room, 
a-considerable flushed up but otherwise not 
showing no signs of what he'd been cele- 
brating with. Being early, there wasn’t 
nobody else in the place except Mike, who 
was on his wé¥ with the bottle and a clean 
glass. 

“One for Mr. Stegg, Mike,” says Benny, 
nodding at me and motioning for me to sit 
down 

“What's the good word?” I asked him 

“There ain't no good words,”’ he says 
“They ain't using them no more where I've 
been. But it’s all in a lifetime and the 
longer you live the less you learn. Naked 
I come into the world and now I own this 
here suit of clothes I'm wearing in fee sim- 
ple and not no more, except a little loose 


hange I got for my horse a while ago. 


shaking his head 
and brur v the 
foreclosed on 


was too 
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I’m a-going to herd sheep now and won't 
need no horse for that. All I’m afraid of is 
my character ain't good enough for a sheep 
herder. I’ve been told so. A lady as good 
as told me that.” 

“Tracy just told me he thought there 
was some trouble betwixt you and Abi- 
lene,” I says. ‘“‘I hope it ain’t nothing 
serious.’ 

‘“‘ Just my way of bursting into song,”’ he 
explains. ‘‘It seems to annoy some folks. 
Remember when I come and sung Kathleen 
Mavourneen to you one morning bright 
and early? Well, you was real peevish 
about it yourself. Abilene was more so.”’ 

“You ain’t no great shakes 2s a singster, 
Benny,” I says. “Still, it don’t seem like 
Kathleen Mavourneen was no just cause 
or impediment. I forgave you and as 

“Tt wasn’t Kathleen Mavourneen,” says 
Benny. “It was this here’’— he cleared his 
throat and commenced to sing soft and 
low so’s Mike couldn’t hear: 


“IT don't like your familee 
Familee; 
They don’t make a hit with me 
Hit with me 
I get fired 
father 
While your poor relations 


rather, loaning money to your 
ponge on me, 


discussing put 
“There's 


we'd been 


head,"” he says. 


“Something 
that into my 
more of it 


“TI don't think your Unele John 

Unele John 

Ever had a collar on 

Collar on. 

You're a perfect lady, but when I get hitched 
for life 

Vil pick 

in or-phan, 


‘You acquainted with any likely female 
orphans of marriageable age, Mr. Stegg, 
sir?” 

“Hum!” says Il. “So that was it, was 

Just a little thing like that!”’ 

“ Anda little thing like that was aplenty,” 
says he 

‘She'll get over it,”’ I says. 

“Sure,”’ he says. ‘“‘Give her a little 
time—-about a million years. The trouble 
is | ain't a-going to get over it—not to the 
extent of endowing pa with no more of my 
worldly goods nor cherishing of him in no 
way, shape or manner. I’ve got other 
plans.” 
‘*Like endowing Mike Moran,” I says 

You're starting well. That’s the right 
idea showing folks that you're all broke 
up over this here and don’t care two whoops 
how low-down you get or what becomes of 
you. Seems like that’s all you can do, now 
that the tuck is took plumb out of you and 
you ain’t got no pretensions to being a 
man.” 

“Do you reckon?” 
an ugly look. 

It seems reasonable, don't it?’’ I says. 
“Well, I've got to be getting back to work, 
not having no blasted hopes to drown in 
rotgut. So long.” 

| left him right there, fingering his whisky 
glass and sort of studying. About ten mir 
utes after that he walks into the livery 
kind of brisk and with his head up. 

““Would you lend me the loan of twenty- 
five dollars and take chances on getting it 
back?” he says, looking me straight in the 
eye 

| went right down after my weasel and 
gave him what he asked for. 

“Now I can soak myself good and plenty 
inside and out,”’ he says. 

‘You can,” I told him. 

“Or | might indulge in a little stud,”’ he 
says. ‘“‘Lucky-at cards unlucky in love 
ain't that right?”’ 

I told him I'd heard rumors to that 
effect, and he looked at me kind of curious 
and walked out and I didn’t see him again 
for nigh on three months. As soon as he 
left me he went and bought his horse back 
and then took the old Indian trail up Beaver 
and fetched up on the Milk River, where he 
went to work for a man name of Bradley at 
foreman’'s wages. I didn’t know about that 
until he come back though. Once or twice 
I seen Abilene Pirbright on the street, driv- 
ing in with pa to see sister Belle, and it 
struck me she looked mighty big-eyed and 
white and peaked, and there wasn’t no 
mischief in her smile. It come like it was 
dragged. 

“Heard anything of Renny Tucker since 
he left?"’ I asked her one time. 

Out went her chin and her eyes struck 
me as mighty cold and hard. 


it: 


he says, giving me 
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“I’m glad to say I ain’t,"’ she says. “If 
you have you can keep your news to your 
self, Mr. Stegg, please.”’ 

“Well, I ain’t got any,” I says. “I 
reckon he must have gone back to Texas.” 

“Tt looks a heap like rain,”’ she says, and 
that was all I got. 

I made up my mind right there that 
wherever Benny was he was better off 
But it wasn’t but a short time after that he 
walked in on me looking as natural as ever 
and acting the same, only there was some 
lines in his face that hadn’t been there 
when he left, and after the first glad greet 
ings was over he seemed kind of older every 
way. Before I forget, I'll mention that he 
paid me back what he owed me. He'd 
done pretty well with Bradley and a side 
deal in some Oregon ponies that Bradley 
had helped him to buy. On top of that an 
uncle of his in Texas had died and left him 
some money and about a thousand acres of 
land that he didn’t know was any good or 
not. He aimed to go to Texas and find out, 
maybe. Maybe he'd stay on at Blue- 
blanket and buy and sell stock. He wasn’t 
dead sure what—only there was one little 
piece of business here that he calculated to 
attend to. He had heard that Bert Hern 
don was infringing on Pass Creek Valley 
again. Was that so? 

I told him that there was reports that 
Bert had been seen there, which might or 
might not be true. 

“In a general way that ain’t no concert 
of mine,” says he. ‘Still I promised Bert 
something if he strayed over that way and 
I'll have to make that boy understand that 
I keep my promises.” 

I tried to make him see that there wasn’t 
no use having more trouble. I told hin 
that Abilene hadn’t got no earthly use for 
him, present or absent, and she had got to 
be fallen off in her looks anyway, and Bert 
might be the last chance she’d have. But 
it wasn’t nouse. He just nodded and rolled 
him a cigarette, and the first time Bert 
come to town he lambasted that waddy in 
a way that wasn't a bruise or broken rib 
short of shameful. He made Bert another 
promise after that and Bert must have 
figured he’d keep it. Anyway Mr. Herndor 
drew his pay from the Bar T as soon as he 
was able to travel and he traveled. Johnny 
Root missed him. 

After that was done Benny 
buckled down to buying stock here and 
there, a head or two or three at a time 
mostly, and shipping when he’d got enough 
of them for a mess. He was a good buyer 
and keeping track of the market he done 
well. He boarded with Ma Frush when he 
was in town and rented one of her rooms, 
where he played solitaire most of his eve- 
nings. Once in a while he’d come and gas 
with me, but not often. He’d got kind of 
thick with Tracy O'Neill and I guess Tracy 
saw more of him than what I did. His only 
other diversions was laying for any new 
company Abilene happened to get and man- 
handling them to the best of his ability 
Getting shot up once in a while didn’t 
dampen his enthusiasm for this here sport 
Charlie Goss put a bullet in his shoulder 
one time and another time Otis Blanchard 
come near placing him on file, just grazing 
his ear and shooting so close he burned 
Benny’s cheek. But neither one of them 
fellows done much bragging of it. Benny 
didn’t use nothing but his fists, but he was 
sure efficacious with them. 

Him and Abilene met up once in a while 
The first time she turned as white as chalk 
and then flushed scarlet when he looked at 
her and at pa and at a calf they had in the 
back of the wagon without no difference 
in the looks he gave each of them. After 
that I reckon she braced herself. She 
wouldn’t pretend she didn’t see him, but 
he might have been a hitching post or an 
empty molasses barrel for all she showed 
It was sure kind of pitiful to watch. I 
mentioned it to Tracy one day and he 
couldn't help owning that it was a pity. 

““My wife says she ain't been like the 
same girl or much of any kind of girl since 
the split up,” he told me. “I’m afraid 
Benny has got a hankering after her too, 
but I hope he don’t give in to it. Him 
beating up them fellows looks bad to me 
But I glory in his spunk,” he says. “I 
wish I had some of it myself. Some day 
maybe I will make a break. Oh, pa and the 
boys has got ’em hoodooed.”’ 

It wasn't long after that, though, that 
pa missed his step and fell quite a heap in 
Abilene’s esteem. There wasn't no doubt 
that Benny was making money. Folks 
talked about it and old Peemiller at the 

(Continued on Page 69 
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- fhis, the food of Spanish grandees 


—and how Libby’s has improved it 








| 
j 1 | , 
In the wealthy homes of the Spanish grandees of old.Mexico, chili 
con carne is often served. It 1s indeed the national dish famou 
Spanish cooks vie one with another in preparing it 
From one of these famous cooks Libby's obtained this treasured 
errs na then wanel Ith of ¢ ili ar ahtraining ft ' ¢ 
. recipe. And then, with a wealth of tacilities tor obtaining the fines 
= 2 t ’ _ ' . 
eS materials, Libby chefs improve upon the original t ) Poday 
n m1 } sich | nral hy} } n ( n 
g even th best of Spanish cooks prats Libby's Cl Cy Carne 
a : ¥ 
A You'll praise it, too, when you taste those Mexican beans, plump 
ai TN and meaty fellows with a flavor that no other beans in equal th 
savory, tender morsels of beef—the rich meat sauce that fairly 
inolec wit he 7 if an «I ) real ch neppet 
“4 tingles with th est of Mexica | sand rea n pep] 
You'll not ask for any other meat when you have Libby Chil 
Con Carne It’s so rich and nourishing that it i full meal 
itself and it costs a good bit less than meat. 
For dinner or luncheon today—Libby’s Chili Con Carne, with 
\ mashed potatoes or rice or spaghetti, Have it often —and keep a 
i . ‘ os P 
{ supply in the house for thos unexpected hurry ip 
1 Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 501 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M‘ Neill & Libby, of Can., Lid 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
i 
i. 
if 
| 
ii 
ry 
| 
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Swift & Sure! 














The Profit in Your Business 
Depends upon Swift and Sure Deliveries 


In building the 3/4 ton Bethlehem Dependable Delivery, we aimed direct to 
this point. We went straight to dependable delivery, which can only come out 
of a quality truck. The 3/4 ton Bethlehem provides a combination of quality 
features not possessed by any other truck in that field at anywhere near its 
price. Compare each of these Bethlehem quality-specifications with any other 
3/4 ton model: 

. Electric Starting. . Electric Lighting. . Especially designed Bethlehem 
Motor Bosch Magneto Equipped. . Bronze backed motor bearings.  . Spicer 
Drive Shaft. . Bevel Gear Rear Axle. . Ross Steering Gear. . Chrome 
Vanadium Steel Springs. . Semi-Flexible Frame. . Meyer’s Magazine 
Oiling System. . Cord Pneumatic Tires 35 x 4 1/2 front and 35x 5 rear. 
The 3/4 ton Bethlehem is a model for business men who realize the advantage 

Cha 


of standardizing on one quality-make of truck. It is a swift and sure model on 


which to build a Bethlehem Dependable Delivery System FOB. ALLENTOWN 


We have built in the Bethlehem 3 4 ton truck, quality at its lowest price. 


Chassis Prices e Motor Tru 
= BETHLEHEM 2 
ae 
i} ly wi 
38 MOTOR TRUCKS "8 
iia M A pS morrow 


? 
, 














his face purple, and 





Continued from Page 66) 
couldn’t be too sugary when him and 
met. Then it got out about Benny’s 
e in Texas and all of this got to pa’s 
ears and set him to thinking. One day he 
round pumping me, but my valves 
vas dry that day and he didn’t get much. 
It’s a pity though that him and Abilene 
fuss,”’ says pa. “Abilene is sure 
juick tempered and she can’t take a joke 
f 1 and me and she says more than 
leans sometimes, but that ain't no 
reason why loving hearts should be sun 





dered. I think a heap of Benny — always 
, ; 
eckon he mistrusted I wouldn't carry 


e glad tidings to Benny and allowed he'd 
‘If and be sure they got to the 
Where he made his big mis- 
ving Abilene along. They had 
ne into town on one of their trading 
ps and pa was just pulling up his team 
front of Palmer’s grocery when Benny 
ne along with his hat brim drawed down 
is eyes. He was a-walking past when 
hailed him 
Wi y; } ello, ser 
] nearty ; 


ce your friends? 





‘ t 


ny !”* he Says real jovial 
‘Getting so proud you won't 
Why ain’t you ever 
er to the ranch since you got back 
o give an account of yourself?” 
Benny stopped short in his 


een OV 


| racks and 
ked at him looked at him like I don't 
Val nobody to look at me. 


I reckon you know why,” he says. 
Kind of funny for you to ask.” 

Shucks!”’ SaVS pa. * Let bygones be 

rone Hard words don’t break no bor es, 

e way | look at it, and I know you didn’t 

ean the half of what you said Here's 

Abilene will tell you the same thing. You 
wo young folks don’t want $3 


Abilene had been looking down the street 
th her underlip clamped tight between 


er teeth Rig! t here she cut in: 
You give me the lines and I'll drive on 
vt e you get out and lick Mr. Tucker's 
t * she ays 
bent turned and looked at her and 
fted his hat sober and respectful. 
| hate this on your account, ma’am,”’ 
he say ‘IT reckon Mr. Pirbright knows 
t well I meant what I said. I ain't 
ever changed me mind in regards to him 
or yet in regards to you,” he says, looking 
at her, “‘ You remember that part of 
tT ton 
e smiled at him—and I don’t want no 
n to smile at me that-a-way either. 
Ber lifted his hat again and walked on 





1 Pa Pirbright turned in the wagon sea 
| shook his fist after hin 
| it your heart out for that, Mr 
; under his breath. “I'll 
You wait! 


same 





heart out and eat it 
You'll eut your regular victual 

and eat them as hearty as if you 
ed for them,” say Abilene 


Pa whirled round on her, but cheeked up 


I don’t know just when it was that talk 
ted about Benny Tucker rustling cattle. 


It e by degrees -a joking remark here 
i hint there — mostly among the stock 

( ihe big outhts wa working together 
e or less and I reckon they didn’t favor 
n cow hands that was fired on sus- 
etting up for themselves independ- 

And there wa ire signs and token 
tling- like there always has been. 
cent folk su picioned like there 

“ will be and a close-mouthed mar 
at a t oemable and tends to his owt 


ness, like Benny had got to be, is a 


Su picioned as anybody else 
Whether or no, there was talk and it grew 
| the Pirbright boys and an outfit named 


1) it the head of Calico Canon wa 

iderable mixed up in the talk about 
Bent Some allowed that Benny and the 
| rights just let on to be on bad term 


lind--plumb foolishness, but that wa 

or quite a whe 

noon Jim Harmor 
iff, walked a-past the stable arm i 
th Mitchell Pirbright, with a few 

yose citizens of Blueblanket trailing 
behind Mite right hand wa 

round wit} yandkerchief and 


Then one cloudy alter 








n the bosom of his shirt. He was 
ing, but it didn’t look natural. Ther 


ind Jim turned into Doe Ammerman’ 
they come out they went 
» to the jail. Seemed like Mitchell and 
ther boys was engaged in cutting up 
teer that morning and Harmon and a 
e of deputies happened along kind of 
it once and unexpected and asked them 
Mitchell didn't put 


e and wher 





it » their hand 
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his high enough and Harmon's second shot 
got Mitchell's trigger guard and trigger 
finger and lodged in the palm of his hand. 
The two deputies must have got buck fever. 
Anyway they had running marks to shoot 
at and the marks got to their horses and 
kept right on a-running and got clear away, 
the both of them. That was all there was 
to it— excepting 

Well, it gave folks something to tall 
about. Along about eight o’clock Pa Pir 
bright come into town from the valley wit! 
Magdalena and Sacora and Endora and 
young Dave and they all went up to Tracy 
O'Neill’s house without stopping. Ter 
minutes after they got there Tracy come 
out in a hurry and talking to himself and 
the heavenly powers and headed for town 
and went up to his office and locked the 
door. All a body could make out was he'd 
lit a lamp. Then a bulletin 
Mike’s that pa had gone up to the jail asa 
visitor, and finally there was another report 
that the deputies had arrested a Davis boy 
and Benny Tucker over at Buffalo Gap 

Just about that time about ten billion 
tons of black powder was touched off some- 
wheres overhead, seemed like, and all the 
water in the world that wasn’t being used 
for oceans and creeks and such begun to 
come down on a large section of the foot 
hills country with a hurrah. Right away 
public interest was turned to getting home 
as dry as possible and setting the tubs out 
under the eaves. I made a quick run over 
to the stable and let the boy go that I'd 
left in charge. Then I sat down with my 
pipe and studied over happenings between 
claps of thunder and the darndest lightning 
ever I see. I didn't take a heap of stock in 
the report that Benny had been arrested, 
account of seeing Benny go into Ma Frush’ 
for supper after he’d left his horse with me 
He couldn't have got a third of the way to 
the gap, even with the horse, no matter 
how much he wanted to get arrested. But 
it looked like there was trouble ahead for 
the Pirbright family, especially if Tracy 
O'Neill kicked out on defending Mitchell, 
which I judged he had. 

From where I sat I could see the light 
still burning in Tracy’s office over the hard 
ware store away after « 
once I put on a slicker intending to go over 
there and break in on the boy’s medita- 
tions, but as soon as I put my nose outside 
the drive of the rain and the rush of the 
newborn Main Street river sort of dis 
couraged me. Still some way I didn’t feel 
like going to bed, but I must have dozed 
off just the same, because the first thing 
I knew was somebody a-rapping on the 
window with the head of a quirt and a 
horse’s hoofs stomping round on the plank 
sidewall I got up and throwed the door 
open and in rides a woman drenched and 
running streams from every tag and end of 
her and her horse. I held up tl nter 
and lo and behold, it was Abil 
bright! 

“I'm allright now, Mr 
“Don’t ask me no question, please 
rode in from the valley on some particular 
business. I know a favor, 
won't you?” 

She couldn't have asked me one I wouldn't 


come into 















leven o'¢ lock, and 





Stegg,”” she says. 
you'll do me 


have done not in that 
vole I told her so 
; } your death, honey,” 


pitif il trembly 





But you'll cat 





IT says. “ Let me take you up to your sister 
Belle’s the rest of your folks is up there 
It's Tracy | want to see,’ she say [ 


een a light ir 
but I’m afraid pa is in there, or some of the 
boy Will you come over with me and go 
up first and if pa’s there call Tracy out? 
Now right away Tr 

I wouldn't right away. Nor I wouldn't 
let her I made her come into the office 
first and choke down a drop of something 
I kept ir and it done her 
good 

‘Now about dry clothes,”’ I says. 


Don’t be foolish,”’ ahe 1) vith a flast 
u dor 


his office as I come a-past, 


ease of sickness 


't want to go with 





of temper 





Irie ilone 
da fur coat down from a peg 
Chis will keep you from chilling any 
way,’ I says, and held it out. Just as she 
wus putting her arms in the sleeve f 
stopped. 
‘Whose coat is that?” she asked 


I told her it belonged to a friend of mine 
who wouldn't mind her using it and as | 
was getting a spare slicker to throw over it 
I saw her lay her cheek for a moment 
against the old wolfskin. Then I put or 
slicker myself and we waded to Tracy’s an 
she stood in the hallway while | went up 
the stairs and knocked at Tracy's door 
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after 1 found it locked. I had 
or three times, 

What the devil do you want this time 
in the morning?” asks Tracy, when he 
opened the door, 

“Nothing much, 


I looked at the 


The room wa 


’T says. 
open books on the table 
thick with moke and Tracy had a long 
his mouth in full blast. The door 
of the little private room at the back wa 
shut, I noticed 
‘IT thought Mr. David Pirbright, Ser 


might be here I say 


stoyv ir 


“T guess he know 
Tracy snaps. ‘* This off 
not to waste 
rom this o1 You might try my hapy 
Look in the best bed there n the 


If pa’s there that’ 





time look 


you'll 


where 





‘t need him,” I says. “I've got 
a caller here for you—-on busine 

I walked to the door intending to call 
Abilene, but she had already come uj 
When | opened it she walked ir rra 


was a considerable took aback, but he braced 





ip and scowled at her 

“It ain’t no use, Abilene,” he said. “ You 
might as well save your breath. They've 
all been at me and Belle says she'll get a 
divorce, but I’ve told ‘em I’m through, and 
Iam. You get out of here like a good girl] 
because I ain't going to listen to you.” 

“Excuse me, Tracy,” I says. “I don’t 
want to seem officious or arrogant, but 
you're a-going to listen as long as she wants 
to talk and I’m right here to see that you 
do. Here’s a girl that’s just rode 
miles at black midnight through this devil’s 
brew of astorm and over a road that forked 


ixteen 





off right or left into eternity ey hundred 
vard or less. She does that herself, 
without no regard for life or limb, to speak 


for her own flesh-and-blood brother and 


you tell her you won't listen to her, O} 
f reckon you will!” 
“You don’t say you rode ir 
ranch!” says Tracy. “Why, Abilene, you 
poor, fool girl—and you're wet as a drowned 
! What did you do it for?” 
‘Not on Mitchell's account,” says Abi 
lene. “I'll tell you that to start with. I 
wouldn't walk ten steps on a bright summer 
him from being sent up 

Now don’t you fuss ab 
me being wet. I’m warm in this coat You 
just pay attention to what I’m saying. It’ 
Jenny icker I want to keep out of jail 
and it’s my own father and brothers that 
has been fixing up a dirty lying scheme to 
put him there.” 

We was certainly 


from the 





day to save 
it 


twenty years 








truck of a heap—|I 


was. Tracy was the first to speal 

‘Some folks had better stay where the 
happen to be until they're ealled o he 
ay 


‘l’mnotthat way 1 
Crawford got to braggir 


had gone, and let it out, I wasn’t going to 








wait to be called. He tried to stop me and 
I took a stick of stove wood to him, if i 
want to know, and if he’s hu 

own fault. And I pushed ma into het 
room and locked the door,” she 





ay 
aw her getting through the window by the 
first flash of lightning ju tas I] started, but 
all that doesn’t matter. What pa an 
boy cooked up was to butcher a steer « it 
on the range and Zo off leaving it as if the 
had got scared, and whoever come up and 
found it would tind Benny’s old wagot 
l ir ayo standiny close 
V y horse that Val b« 
rowed from him and got all sore backed 
Bennie had to turn him loose or 
tied up to the wagon wheel along with the 
that he rode in from Mill 
They'd eatched up that ho 


addle in the 


he loanec 





the range 
Oregor horse 
River 


and theyv’d dumped Benr 


wayvon, the one he'd let Mitchell have and 
Mitchell never gave back—and there would 
? 


be a knife of Benny tuck in the steer 


Th e din ils? 
“Well, it seem 


like they hadn't figured 


on Sheriff Harmon slipping up on them and 
o Mitchell got shot up and they nearly 
Val and Lem Davis. But they're going to 


hang it on to Benny, just the same, if the 
can--a man that’s as straight as a string 
and never did a crooked thing or spoke a 
crooked word in his life!”’ 
‘*Lay low!” says Tracy. 
do you know he ain't 
been talk of him rustling, I can te 
that.” 
If he’s crooked there ain't no st 


I mean, how 


crooked? There 


nowhere,” says Abilene If he i 
I wouldn't trust the Angel Gabriel wit! 
copper cent If he’s a liar the trut i 


never bee! 


poke Hle ma ive bee 


vol for ever mixing himself up w 


Pirbright 


on account of a girl 





worth a second thought from a1 I | 
him, but he’s got bravely over that 


you're agalt t him 


I | deserve it If 
ay so, but I give vou notice 


I'm on h ide while there's breat! ! 
hody and against kin and ss 
he stopped and gave a little serea 
| ‘ ‘ M ol | ‘ private ro tl ' { 
opened and out walked Benny Tucker 
I ain't a-going t tay where I hanppe 
»> be until I’m called nmdla t " 
{ Wonoe longer Ne i to Tra 
hen he walked up to Abilene and caught 
ne ! i 
Ont le and } le f thi 
or he 
I t ment or so he looked back at u 
over ! t le 


‘So have I,” say Pracy coolly *And 
not much time to i ther * he i 
isit down 


Benny t here on tl ice ff the 


: i 
table Well, t where you Ike but 


attention to me. The rest of that w u“ 
to eep. Abilene, you ain't PLidtinng 
them wet clothes?” 

She certainly didn’t look as if she w 


and she said she wasn’t. She was a-glow 


e a June rose and I'd have swor ‘ } 














y five years younger than she had bee 
five minutes before. She showed Ben 
the coat she was wearing, pushing her litth 
hi i out of the sleeve. Benr took it ar 
kissed it, 

“When you're read) I'll be i 
Tracy, and they turned to him, but the 
kept hand in hand 

“*T know all you told me,” says Tra 
to Abilene. “Sheriff Harmon told me about 


ne horses and all the rest 
more, Mitchell has mack 
licating Ber ny, and Va 
and Lem Davis bear him out. They've 
Wirtz, the Dutch butcher at Buffalo Gay 
to testify that Benny told him he w 
a-going to h: ome meat for him che 

but he was to Keep hil head closed about 


The boys tho 




















Benny and he id time » vent it 
Benny was the ind the the 
poor but hone 
See here senny tt 
plumb foolishne ise 
Keep till! marked at J 
doing the talki hook | ye 
Benny’s face I say it looks migl b 
14 ou: I say the evidence is clear ag 
bu | iv Sheriff Harmon thin and 
| say that if uu’re here i be arrested | 
the firet th y they t 
| by Godfrey! A e& cust 
trial, you'll go over the road. W ve 
ibout tl 1 me 
Bu Ber bn 
| say, keep itl it | 
ired “Wi wa ‘ , 
dea he I Abilene 
|] can prove that the made 
betwee lhe Tay ‘ 2 « t t " ’ é 
he white ad tremb vo aga 
I 4 r ed ut her : 
Oh, ? 1 ca he i \W 
ou have ist hea i t pro \ 
Ww rd aya { the i] l thie i 
uu No, I'm afraid Be due t 
i yea r two bet i the ba I’ve bes 
1al\ nt eu ‘ The l t t ?} 
Obst te and ‘ 4 he i { 
He pave Be i ot and { 
wink and Abilene turned he eud | 
Why would Ber ‘ | 
hin 
I could sta Harr ff e Be 
g it clear of tow | ar 
go to Texas and st there I eould 
after | ntere here. He i ‘ 
morning train ea it Herr I fe 
find somebody t« e } ver t 
But he's mule-heade 
Why w Ber i | 
he asks hi 
“And leave 4 ‘ 3 : 
Would i want me to go 
you? ‘ ked 
lracy got uy 
( me W eg he i | { 
i! ind t | 
And with that we ent ou ‘ ‘ 
to sav thet ys they } i 
ed over to the ible It had quit 
ind the stars was sl gy above the ‘ 
I | iugnhed and thur ‘ 
the ind | thumped } 
| } " 
be i I 
j 
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over and when you knocked he thought it 
might be pa and went into the back room. 
I didn’t lie to Abilene either-—-not much. 
Pa and Mitchell and the rest is sure trying 
to hang it onto Benny, but the tangle of 
stories they’re telling is plumb ridiculous. 
Harmon laughed his sides sore telling me 
about it. Mitchell will go this time, and 
Crawford and Val, too, and two of the Davis 
gang. Maybe Wirtz. Wirtz has forgot the 
conversation he didn’t have with Benny 
already though. Young Dave will prob- 
ably behave himself and pa’s harmless and 
the girls will both marry off before long. 
So I’m free and this time next year I'll be 
in the legislature—maybe! Yip-pee! Get 
the stoutest team you've got and the 
strongest double-seat rig. The roads will 
be pretty tough between here and Hermo- 
silla 

“Better throw in a spade and an ax 
and hustle!”’ 

“You going along?” I asked as I walked 
the team out. 
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“Cert!” says he. ‘‘Got to get ‘em mar- 
ried before train time and I may have to 
get Benny some currency. He had figured 
on the trip;to Texas and back anyway, and 
he may be heeled, but maybe not. And 
Abilene will have to buy her some duds. 
I’m going to tell her that she can’t write 
home from Texas, account of putting the 
bloodhounds of the law on Benny’s track,” 
he giggled. ‘‘Hustle, or somebody may 
wake up and tell her that the boy ain’t in 
no danger.” 

“There's one thing I’m afraid of,”’ I says 
as I hooked the check reins. ‘“‘ Benny may 
get mad at her some time in the dim after 
years and throw her family in her face. 
That’s all I see threatening a long and 
happy married life for them.” 

“You know that uncle of Benny's?” 
says Tracy. ‘“‘He didn’t die—not to say 
die.”’ 

“‘No?” I says, considerable took aback. 

“No,” says Tracy. “‘They hung him for 
stealing horses.” 


The Poets® Corner 


The Song of the Usetobees 
Pf soda to the River Euphrates, ages and 


ages ago, 

Methuselah 
and snails, 

Chasing the terrified tigers, twisting the ele- 
phants’ tails, 

Varking a flight of flamingos curve in a rose- 
colored bow 

Down to the River Euphrates, ages and ages 
ago. 


wandered, picking up 


Little 


MUSSE ls 


Then came the voice of his mother: ‘‘ Thusie, 
you come here to me! 

Quit now a-teasing the tige rs! 
elephants be! 

You ain't a baby no longer-—mo 


You let them 

ff evgnty- 
seven years old. 

Why don't you go help your father? 
can't you do as you're told ? 

Grumbled the little Methuselah, turning to do 
what was bid 

“Darn it, there 
like when pa was a ki Seg 


Why 


/ 


ain't no more chances, now, 


In Macedonian valley, loafing in shade of a 
Aill, 

Sat Alex mnder the 
at drill 

Queried the wise Art 

son? 


sad and 


little, watching a phalan r 


totle * Allie, what ails 
you, my 

Why 
lessons undone?” 

Sobbed out the mall Alexander 
a snare and a toy 

Earth is all shriveled and 


Father Phil was a boy.” 


il ye equ tered, leaving your 


‘Life is 


shrunken 


sive on bank of the Avon, noting the rab- 
fs al play, 

Strolled in a leisurely 
Shak pere one day 

Thundered Sir Thomas de Luc os “Wastrel, 
my patience wear thin! 

Wot ye not well how your sire lacketh your aid 

inn?” 


fair sir, 


wild Willie 


manner 


at the 
** Marry, young 
‘Rusty, in scabbard defiled, 
Sticketh the sword of Ambition 
John was a child ‘sf 


Willian 


quoth 


since Sire 


Posing on Corsican headland, youth/ 
Napoleon B 

fournfully peered at the mountains, sorrou 
ful stared out to sea 

Timidly spoke Brother Joseph 
what makes 

While in its beauty around us Nature 
smiling and glad?’ 

“ Joseph,” said gloon y Na polec n, 
and future 

Silent the trumpet of Glory 


for Mon Pere.” 


‘Pole 


you so sad 


** present 
seem bare 
Loudly it ran 7 


Calm at his club in Manhattan, Wright 
I’ ptodate sat at ease, 
Puffing a mild panetela, 
his knees. 
Sputtered his 


I’m disgu 


fapping a stick 


uncle, indignant Wright, 
sted with you! 
Wi y don't you get down to busine ss, 


Soe 
thing worth while try to do?” 

Glib 
it rolled from his tongue 
‘Really, good openings are 
than when father was young.” 


came the often-used answer, smoothly 


scarcer, now, 


down the ages, still shall he 


song. 


is it has come 
chanted the 


Usetobees buzz in the present, just as they did 
in the past; 

And as it was with the first one, so it will be 
with the last. 

While the blue 
symphony long, 

As it has come down the ages, still shall be 
chanted the song. 


wares of ocean roll in a 


Charles A. Perkins 


The Profiteering Circle 


I TOOK my trusty ax in hand and started 
out to rid the land 
Of what appeared to be 
dragon profiteer, 
ind challenged loud: ‘‘Where is he, pray? 
Let me St. George him right away, 
That all our land may frolie and rejoice 
arou nd his bier fig 
ind instantly the farmer rose and pointed 
with both hands and toes, 
‘Right there,” cried he; ‘‘yon factory is 
where he makes his lair. 
He is the dread monopolist, with fiery fangs 
and iron fist, 
The human fiend that must be beaned, the 
genus millionaire.” 


most feared, the 


Right in the factory I burst to axify the fie ni 
accursed. 
4nd is he here, 
made de mand, 
Then from the desk marked ** President” up 
rose at once a smiling gent, 
Who greeted me 
grasped my hand. 
He is,” he cried. ‘Ste p right this way 
Yon man, sir, gets ten bucks a day, 
And so, 
prices raise a span; 
But he’s the chap who makes us hike the 
price to levels you dislike 
’Tis very clear the profiteer is he, the 
workingman!” 


the profiteer?”’ I fiercely 
effusively and warmly 


of course, we must perforce our 


With vim I raised my trusty ax, but ere I 
dealt the hearty whacks 
The workingman perceived 
halted me with jeers. 
‘T'll shou you my ten bucks a day,” he said, 
“are scarce enough of pay 
The butcher and the grocer grand, they are 
the profiteers.” 
And quick he took a pencil out and proved to 
me beyond a doubt 
That every cent he 
shelter, clothes and eats 
{nd I de parted on my way convinced that 
those I ought lo slay 
Were middlemen in every den along the 


s streets. 


my plan ane 


1 Jor 


made was spent 


cily 


I caught and ranged them up to die, but when 
they learned the reason why 
The whole blest crowd in chorus loud er- 
claimed: ** You’ re i 
Who handles first the 


hides you eat and 


off your base! 
food wool and 

wear, you fool? 

Assussinate the farme r, mate start in the 


and 


proper place.” 
Then suddenly I saw it clear 

us the profiteer. 
Throughout our land on eve ry hand most 


we're each of 


ev'ry fellow strives 
To gain his uttermost each day. And so 
I hid my ar away. 
Yes, some may doubt, but truth will out 
the profiteer survives 
, Lee Shippey 
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} SELECTED FROM COMMERCIAL LONG-STAPLE COTTON PRONOUNCED BY EXPERTS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 
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0 gin stands handled last year’s eighteen-million-dollar crop. 


top gra le of this better cotton becomes SARIVAI ’ 
mbodying through selection and process the peak average of 
qualities required for the making of fine commercial cotton 


materials, particularly aircraft cloth and tire fabric. 
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i SARIVAL is produced in America exclusively for 
i The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company by its subsidiary 
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} Southwest Cotton Company 
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WILD SHOTS AT GOLF 


But this extreme sensitiveness to small 
things means nothing. One who observes 
the suffering of a golfer at various infini- 
tesimal matters would be justified in 
thinking that in his office or his home he 
would be so sensitive and so high-strung 
that the tapping of typewriter keys would 
throw him into convulsions, while the con- 
tant ringing of a telephone bell would un 
nerve him to such a degree that at every 
ring he would scream as though he were 
being knifed. So one might think. But in 
this, as in so many other cases, one would 
have another think coming to him. 

I know a golfer whose golfing tempera- 
ment is bland and equable as golfing tem- 
peraments go, but because an untrained 


| caddie committed the heinous and unpar- 


donable offense of removing a marker from 
a hole and dropping it on the putting 
green where the red flag caught the eye of 
this bland and equable golfer as he was 
about to negotiate a two-foot putt, he flew 
into a passion: and rebuked the guilty 
caddie with such ferocity and malignity 
that the depraved child promptly fell down 
on the putting green and indulged in a 
magnificent epileptic fit which clawed up 
the velvety turf in a heartbreaking manner. 
Yet this very same man four hours later 


| accomplished the arduous and delicate task 


of making out his income-tax return while 


| three small children rolled round the floor 


at his feet and played at being bear hunters 
with many a raucous and blood-curdling 
yell. One who had observed his fury at 
the caddie might reasonably have expected 
him to slaughter the three children out of 
hand and order them served en casserole for 
dinner, Yet they distracted him not at all 
and his income-tax return showed neither 
blemish nor error. 

But we were speaking of the two golfers 
who were shooting a friendly round at the 
Forest Hill Field Club of New Jersey. Their 
scores, with the exception of the last hole, 
had been excellent, and with that hope which 
springs eternal within all golfers’ breasts 
they were both hoping for a three on the 
last hole, The first player then adjusted his 
ball on the tee with extreme care, removed 
all traces of sand from his fingers, pulled 
up his trousers, squiggled his feet until he 
had ‘located them in the most comfortable 
positions which the locality offered, and 
then after numerous wavings and wagglings 


| of his club proceeded to take a healthy swing 


at the ball. It described a graceful parab- 
ola, descended neatly on the putting green, 


| rolled gently toward the hole and popped 


into it like a frightened rabbit, 
owner a total of one for the hole, 


giving its 


All You Do is Hole It 


The action of this golf ball, if I may be 
permitted to digress again, is strongly remi- 
niscent of the perversity of the average golf 
ball when it finds itself on a putting green. 
To the lay mind, the operation of striking 
ball on a small, smooth, vel- 
vety lawn in such fashion that it will drop 
into a hole located approximately in the 
center of that lawn is apparently an opera- 
tion of childish, not to say idiotic, simplicity, 

Not long ago there was a hue and cry in 
Massachusetts over the legality of Sunday 
In order to tone down the hue and 
muffle the ery the Massachusetts Golf As- 
staged a test case to determine 
played 
on a Sunday without the player being haled 
or hauled into court and forced to separate 
himself from a considerable part of his 
income in fines, A state policeman was 
dispatched to the golf links on Sunday to 
witness the disturbance caused by two 


sociation 


| golfers engaged in their possibly criminal ac- 
| tivities, and when he appeared in court a 


little later to give his eviderce in the case 
he stated that when he reached the links 
he found one of the men “knocking a small 
white-rubber ball round on the grass with 
a little stick and that he had more of these 
little sticks in a long bag which he carried 
over his shoulder. He would hit this little 
ball from something that he called a tee and 
by repeatedly hitting it he would finally get 
it to what he called a green, in which there 
was a hole with a flagpole in the middle of 
it He would then knock the bail into this 
hole 

There it is in all its delightful facility. 
When one gets the ball to what one calls a 
green, one then knocks it into the hole. So 


argues the untutored mind. Asa matter of 


Continued from Page 19 


knocks it into the hole if one is 
lucky. If one isn’t lucky, one only knocks 
it halfway to the hole. Or maybe one 
knocks it several feet to the right or 
even to the left. Or possibly one knocks 
it as far on the other side of the hole as it 
was on the hither side when it started. 
Possibly one knocks it against the rim of 
the hole and sees it run halfway round the 
rim preparatory to dropping in, only to re- 
member a previous engagement and roll 
gayly off at right angles to the direction 
from which it came. Possibly » knocks 
it up to the hole by easy stages until one 
finally has only a six-inch knock left, and 
then gives it a sudden superknock which 
nullifies all previous knockings. A golf ball 
on a putting green can assimilate almost as 
much knocking as some of our most prom- 
inent cabinet officials before showing any 
beneficial effects. 

If I were not a golfer and should devote 
an afternoon to watching strong, masterful 
men squat down on a putting green and 
figure out how to make two and three and 
four foot putts which look as though they 
couldn’t be missed unless the putters fall 
down and suffer a compound fracture of the 
leg when they are in the very act of put- 
ting—if I should watch these men and then 
see one of them after the other, after pain- 
ful deliberation and elaborate preparation, 
miss shot upon shot with unfailing regu- 
larity I think that I would probably join 
that large class of unsympathetic souls who 
derisively shout ‘‘Fore!’”’ whenever they 
see a man with golf clubs and who declare 
in harsh voices that golf may be all right 
for old men and cripples, but that any 
healthy guy who wants exercise would do 
better to take up lotto or jackstraws. 


fact, 


one 


Golf Balls Have Temperament 


I would probably join in whole-heartedly 
with the antigolf element by relating 
in a pseudo-serious manner the whiskered 
wheeze about the manner in which the left 
wink of the Harvard tiddledywink team 
had wrecked his abilities as a winker by tak- 
ing up golf; or I would send my own little 
coterie of friends into gales of laughter by 
telling how ten minutes’ exercise with a 
ouija board had exhausted a golfer to such 
an extent that he hadn’t been able to play 
golf for a week, That is probably the effect 
which a close study of putting would have 
on me if I had never attempted to p lay golf. 
It is only natural to suppose that there is 
something radi ally wrong with the man 
who is obiiged to hit a ball from two to four 
times in order to get it across four or five 
feet of close-cropped grass and into a com- 
modious hole. A casual observer would be 
justified in thinking him either weak in the 
head or weaker in the muscles. But after 
one has attempted to play golf one sym- 
pathizes deeply with him, One is not even 
tempted to laugh when he accomplishes the 
astounding feat of missing a two-foot putt 
by six feet, On the contrary one is more 
inclined to burst into tears at the sad and 
familiar spectacle, so keenly reminiscent 
of one’s own reverses. 

There are golfers who have devoted years 
to a study of putting in a determined at- 
tempt to make a golf ball on a putting green 
go where they want it to go. They have 
even carried their troubles into the home 
and tortured their families during the long 
winter evenings by moving the tables and 
chairs back against the walls and whacking 
a ball all over the floor, scuffing up the rug 
and driving the nervous members of the 
family almost insane. Most of them, after 
their years of study, arrive at the conclusion 
that a golf ball on a putting green can be 
about as deeply influenced by the manner 
in which it is hit as by a few well-chosen 
cuss words. If it feels like rolling into the 
hole it will so roll, regardless of the humps 
in the ground or the strength of the wind. 
And if it does not feel like rolling into the 
hole it will not so roll, whether or not its 
owner uses an aluminum putter, whether 
or not he chops at the ball, or whether or 
not he addresses it with foul and searing 
profanity. 

There is wide diversity of opinion among 
golfers as to the most effective manner in 
which to putt. One school advocates the 
flexible wrist, while another school holds 
out strongly for the stiff wrist. I do not 
care to hurt the feelings of the members of 
either school by declaring that one of these 
methods is better than the other. I will 


therefore content myself with stating that 
I have given both of them a fair trial and 
both of them appear to me to be equally 
rotten. Whichever method is used, the bal! 
occasionally goes where it is aimed—but 
it more often doesn’t. 

An inventor of my acquaintance had been 
an enthusiastic golfer for many years. His 
drives, his iron shots and his approach shots 
were excellent; but his putting could not 
have been worse if he had used a frying pan 
as a putter. Much as he loved the game, 
the disappointments which he suffered on 
the putting green brought all his evil pas- 
sions to the surface and made him so 
morose and bitter that whenever he re- 
turned to his home after a day on the links 
the children would hide beneath the bed 
in the nursery while his wife would steal 
out by the back door and seek sanctuary 
with the neighbors. 

He tried every known method of putting, 
as well as a few methods which he originated 
himself, such as standing with his back to 
the hole and one foot on each side of the 
ball and knocking the ball backward be- 
tween his legs. All his efforts, however, 
were fruitless. Then one day he conceived 
the idea of a sure-putt golf ball. His theory 

was all right. It consisted of making a golf 
ball with a small core of heavily magnetized 
steel, so that if it approached within twelve 
inches of a golf hole the iron sides and base 
of the hole would so attract the magnetized 
ball that it would pop right in. 

He realized that such a ball would be too 
heavy to permit of getting long drives or 
iron shots, but he was willing to sacrifice 
distance to accuracy. So he retired to his 
workshop and carefully constructed half 
a dozen sure-putt golf balls and when they 
were completed he hastened to the links, 
procured a caddie and went out for a 
private demonstration. His drive carried 
one hundred and eighty yards and he felt 
that all his troublous problems were solved. 
But when he addressed the ball with his 
mid-iron preparatory to making his second 
shot the magnetized ball stuck to the steel 
face of the club and refused to leave it. 
With a low, thrilling curse he whirled his 
club round his head, whereat the sure-putt 
ball flew off and hit his caddie in the pit of 
the stomach with a dull thud. The inventor 
pried the sure-putt golf ball from its resting 
place against the caddie’s steel belt buckle, 
resuscitated the young man with some 
difficulty, salved his outraged feelings wit} 
a five-dollar bill and officially renounced 
the game of golf. His contention was that 
he had exhausted his last hope of ever be 
coming a decent putter and that it would 
be better for him to devote his energies to 
a game at which he might hope 
proficient after five or ten year 
endeavor, So he took up r and i: 
addition to losing his temper as often as he 
did at golf he now loses his money 


to become 
of vigorou 
nulette, 


as wel 


When Putts Listen to Reason 
Fortunately for the average golfer, some 
thing of a miraculous nature usually occur 
just as a series of missed putts has caused 
him to wonder whether or not life is reall 
worth living. Time after time he has thrown 
himself on his stomach behind his ball and 
sighted over the top of it to the hole, study 
ing every excrescence, every dip, every gras 
blade, every undulation; time after tim: 
he has got up from his stomach and brushed 
the grass blades and the dirt from his ga: 
ments and hit the ball with all allowance 
for excrescences, dips, grass blades and ur 
dulations, only to see the ball proceed to the 
exact spot where he does not care to have 
it go. And then in a spirit of dangerou 
desperation he makes a long careless shot 
in the general direction of the hole, without 
lying on his stomach to examine the lay of 
the land or falling into any of the piquant 
and striking poses so frequently affected by 
putters, and lo, the ball goes firmly and un 
deviatingly to the hole and hurls itself into it 
with a most musical and entrancing clatter 

Thereupon the golfer intimates loudly 
that the ball has at last acted as he intended 
it to act and that it was about time, for of 
all the rotten luck his has been the worst 
hasn’t had a decent break since about four 
years prior to the landing of Columbus — if 
he ever ran across a piece of good luck on 
a putting green he wouldn’t know whether 
to drop dead or try for admission to a 
psychopathic ward — of all the luck —well, 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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A Vital 
Shaving Truth 


Does your razor shave ‘‘clean and 

smooth” one day, then scrape and pull 

the next? 

Rust causes the difference. Every razor 

blade has a fine “saw” edge. You 

cannot wipe it absolutely dry. Lather 

and moisture cause invisible rust to 

form overnight between the microscopic | 
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teeth of the razor edge. This destroys 1 
its keenness and makes the razor pull. 
A drop or two of 3-in-One prevents this 
rust. Before tomorrow morning’s shave 
~~ do this: 
eo Moisten tip of thumb and finger with 
= 
- a drop of 3-in-One and draw edge of 
= razor blade between. That’s all. 
* il 
3-1In-One O1 
puts real joy into your shaving. Effective for 
both old style and safety razors. 
{ . 
! Ilo make your strop take hold of e 
| the razor better, rub a few drops 
| ae. of 3-in-One into it occasionally. 
You’ll notice the difference at 
once. 
FREE Special Razor Saver Circular 
and generous sample of 
a 3-in-One, sent anywhere without charge. 
—— Ask for both on a postal card or use the 
| f i 
ig THREE IN ONE ee, Pen ele | 
; — _ ng PREVENTS RUS ii 3-j A) 7 1S SO ‘ stores i QO 
= © LuBRICATES | sin " ; Id : - . ‘ 9 I ss 
; | CLEANS AND 3 oz. and 8 oz. bottles and in 3 oz. 
> POLISHES Handy Oil Cans. 
) TALKING MACHINES 
©» SEWING MACH ~ : . 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 


TYPEWRITERS & 






ELECTRIC FANS 
Ey RAZORS & STROPS 
ST oA FIRE-ARMS sft 
2). © MaGneTos COMMUTATOR | 
Mo maltnllll CASH REGISTERS & LAW” | 
OWERS LIGHT MACHINERY. ET©: | 
ANOS, FURNITURE & WOODWOR®: | 


THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK.USA _. ot 
Price 30 CENTS [pe 














165 EUR. Broadway, New York City 





FREE SAMPLE AND RAZOR SAVER CIRCULAR. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EUR. Broadway, New York. 


Please se nd Samy le and ope ial Razor Saver Circular 
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Too young to say Pillsbury’s— 
but look at his mouth! 


The delicate deliciousness of Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal tempts 
grown-ups as well as children, and it is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Wheat cereal is a most popular food everywhere. Pillsbury’s is the very "4L8S.NET Wr 
finest grade of wheat cereal made. Its constant superior quality is assured, be- 
cause it is a product of the same great mills which make Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Made from the white hearts of selected wheat, Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal con- 
tains vitally essential food elements and is very easily digested. It is the best 
form of concentrated nourishment for infants, and at the same time, a substantial 
food capable of sustaining the hardest worker. 

Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— Pillsbury’s Wheat 
Cereal Health Bran Pancake Flour Pillsbury'’s Best 


Flour--Rye, Graham and Durum flours. They are ail 
guaranteed. Your grocer carries Pillsbury’s Products. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A 
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Resists Acids— High Temperatures— Corrosion 
Superheated Steam—Salt Air—Never rusts. 
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MONEL Metal is a perfectly balanced natural alloy MONEL possesses a marked advantage over any other availabl 
metal or alloy for hundreds of purposes both industrial and 


composed of 67% nickel, 289% copper, and 5% manganes¢ 
ind iron. It is non-corrodible, will not rust, strong as domestic where a combination of great strength, non-corrodibility, 


steel, tough and ductile. 


ind durability is required 


Withstands the erosive action of superheated steam Can be machined, cast, forged, rolled, drawn, brazed, soldered, 
. f ; ind welded by electric or oxy-acetylene method. Takes and 
and corrosion met in such power plant equipment as ' 
retains a perfect nickel finish. 


valve trim, pump rods and liners. 
Our experience as sole producers of MONEL Metal since its 
Resists acids and alkalies and so is generally used in i I cag = 
fact ‘ f bl ; , . discovery in 1905, 1s at your disposal through our Sales or 
manufa y parts ac z sc y mac 1, 
lanuraclUrINg pal oO Neaching and scouring machin Technical Department 4 
ery, dye house and like industrial chemical equipment 


7 


nternational Nickel Company has served industry for more than 
fuction of a wider variety and increasing 
r 


, 


Never rusts, which makes it valuable for window 
screens, marine fittings, kitchen equipment, golf club INCE 


most uniform £gr 


Ay 7 

malt acentury through the produ 

am be f better Nickel products In purchasing INCO Mone! Metal, 
) Nickel, and INCO Nickel Sait you are assured of the highest and 
heads and a great variety of other uses. ides of Nickel that the world produces 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York, N. ¥ 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Concluded from Page 75 armor when he does it Scotchmer ire 
; ve shot. He may have spent the juliet bodies, but they are apt to work fast 
| ry f e minutes in select gy the wher they get started. 
| e for a putt or he may have molded a Back in 1491 King James IV of Scotland 
ect tee emoved countless particle published an edict which declared that ‘‘it 
‘irom his fingers by wiping them on ais statut and ordainit that in na place of TRADE 
; ean shirt and waggled his anatomy so the realme there be usit fute-ball, golfe, or 
j } gy and so violent n addressing the ball — uther sik unprofitabill sportis.” Tl 
t or ers have been filled with long- King James had been flubbing his ap 
i to tell him that the sk mmy 1 n't th ng proache s or dubbing his putts and had 
e by nice people a more ‘ worn off temporarily, for a short time 
{ e of about eight feet behing ind later the records of the lord high treasurer UL 
| 13, a poorer player and consequently of Scotland show that King James IV was MARK 
| © privilege of a certain number of s hanging up his crown and locking up the 
' 1 a certain number of boos whic ‘ . throne room at two or three o'cl c every 
ed to A. As A’s club reaches the afternoon and dashing out to the links to The Carbon Paper 
p of its swing and as A’s mind and mus- forget the troubles of kinging in a friendly s ® iy 
ire completely ordinated and cor round with the Earl of Haggis or the Duke Th ae {She} S t sy eslealeyel 
trated ont ty nothing of wrapped of Hootmon. Doubtless by that time he a IV! a 1 
| the shot w ibout to come off, had corrected his swing and was causing the 
pens | mouth and in a loud, hoarse, earl and the duke a great deal of mental 
ed, offensive voice shouts ‘‘ Boo!” discomfiture 
\ tent f a second before t} frer ed 
ngs out A has been aw ane of nothing Moaning at the Bar 
e world Dut ! gol ba Duta oO is 
irba ie trikes |} eardrums hi That, however, is neither here nor there 
attention is distracted. He may look upfor Back in 1491 King James referred to golf as 
the fraction of a second, he may Jump an unprofitabill sporti I wish to take 
ght ym. me ‘ his mince 1) issue with King James on this point. King 
| vund in se h of an offer e cuss James was doubtless a good old scout and 
| S it ipply t the boo-er If any of he was probably rated AAl among the | 
i) these ft gs happen A flubs } hot. In kings of that day. I haven’t a word to 
| other words. the troke take care of A’s ay against } kinging, but I think that his / 
pl cal advancement over B, while the powers of must have been 4 
t ¢ re f mental advancement mewhat d I If 
Let u ppose that C ha 1 handicap of unprofitabill 
‘ d that D has a handicap of eight King James had 
D then would receive one stroke and one knowing mer 
from ( One troke doesn’t begin to bundle across 
( e greater teadine p essed by asked to 
( the } » dor If ¢ wart f 
hearing D bawl out a ferocious boo wher 
ever he is particularly anxious to make a 
y } he wil ir! order to beat D 
' ‘ And en he hurries he flul And 
ew doubtle be time when D 
t bet iC .w pen | ! t ind 
t ri el eat! ist as ( ab t to hit vont to ither round it 
t b ind ¢ hearing the breatt \ But if King James were disporting him- 
ital coming and will wince elf round America to-da ne W find 
d 1 result flub ts and lots of men who are far too weak 
to ¢ irT bundle or to wa fifty irds for 
the p Irpo e of posting a lette r. 2 it who are 
enabled by the magic of golf to pick up a 
F bag of golf clubs weighing fifteen pound dD 3 * 
. ce ona ont let the files 
undulating country without a sign of weak- ms “ 
W ening | 
the This alone is a clear den tration that 
i King lame pa ely or whe slander your work 
arer he referred to golf as unprofital — 
And there this about it: The ntle- 
é ( men with whon | have played golf rir 
cho neal fine eemiaiana ies eae ieee CrkBON pies are tattle-t Ever 
; ‘ game unprofitabill, but most of their profit ie f { ' hefor +] . 
mself v came out of me. If that boo-handicap 
| the R l and Ancient Golf Club of heme were generally accepted the p ypli \\ mt ad f ¢ ' 
' . Andrew 1} | e it be re a meet that have relieved me of my hard-earned bert ¢ . ma +} ‘ 
; f the clu He might even get into a money in the past at syndicates and other : ; , 
/ e with the captain of the club, who i golfing devices would have their nerve ) 
/ ibly a prince or a duke, and tr outa jarred by my frantic boo next ammer ( ! rl | t 
i e of boos on him. I would do this that I could afford to sit back and give the . ry t 
; elf if it were not impossi high cost of living the cold metallic laug! { 
i to Scotland t winter King James IV to the contrary notwit! : : 
' ebody w lo it for me anc tanding, golf would no longer be : yucl 1 re vit Mlultih 
j ig i he it of unprofitab port for me \ P 























. - Mf, _ ot . eflect -s 
Salmon Fishing _ Mr. Hunsa er in te é t 
how easy it would have heen t tuke that 
CURIOL 4 almon fishing ap- hoop on the end of a setting pole, Write us for Samples of MultiKopy 
L ear n one of the sport magazine the leader and let it slide down the rod 
{ er the signature of Mr. W. J. Hunsaker, over the reel and all, thus leaving the fis} Weep, ; , ' 
v, Michigan, who was fishing last free But that was afterthought 
| the Gr 1 Cascapedia River, of On the whole, thi the most extraord 1 
i Quebe In what is known as the Moer ni salmon story I ever heard. Where the ' 
' ct i \} } { 
Pool, Mr. Hunsaker rose and fastened a barrel hoop came from, where it wa g . ’ i 
i hy, nrobal round forty pounds. how the salmon happened to pass throug! It | 
j A fte " rad } e he got the fish inder if and hov it happened t » be carried or thy 
| , | prt aig Saker Aa “te , ( 
i r ind | boatmen took him dowr line and the leader for so long, make one 
i m for the gaffing the mysteries of the Grand ( iscapedia ] | . 
f | j t derstand the curio never heard of anything e it ! 
‘ f the h. At length. when the f | | ke 
eal le, the “ ered that Perils of the Wilderness \I f 
} had | { through a wire barrel hoop just 
before striking the fly. This wire hoop 6) [ near Chicago they have a series of | -Wepsy 
ng on the leader—and it was just the loftv sand hil now? the Dune { s . ; rE > — 
on gpa re Peon hw nay ty calle ago " hk. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
} t isandth chance of misfortune whict which they are tr £ ive ma » | @\enan 
i if Alex Barter hit that wire hoop national par Kind friend forbe row in 7 435 Conyress Street toston. Viass 
k I t of the gaff when he unde tw 1 be too dangerou It seems t 
i t ir the point through the shoul the American Canoe A wiat ¢ 
i f the hold of the hoop w annual meeting out there the imme f 
it ; 1 the disappeared, barrel 1919, among those present being epre 
i} : entative of a trade paper who complained a - me = 
j 
H 
i 
i 
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That Never Need Refinishing 
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N BUILDING a home these days, or in r 
modeling or refurnishing even one room, 
wisdom prompts one to build or improve 


with a view to permanence 
floors, Blabon Art 
themselves for every 
both the artistic 
and the practical standpoint 


In considering the 
Linoleums commend 


room in the house from 


Blabon floors in inlaid designs or plain 
colors are not only beautiful but thei 
beauty goes clear through to the burlap back 
it will last as long and give as many years 
If desired, 


Blabon floors may be waxed and _ polished, 


of service as the linoleum itself. 


but waxed or not their beauty remains as 

long is the floot 

Blabon 
and easy 


to main 
They are 


floors are inexpensive 
to keep clean 


and 


tain 


sanitary, quiet, warm, comfortable 
pre-eminently serviceable either with or 
without 
Write us for 
Blabon Art 


dealer's. 


rugs. 
booklet of 


them at 


illustrated 
Linoleums, or see 


your 


Important Notice 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


BLABONartLinoleums 

















bitterly in print over the hardships of the 

there were flies 
No national park should 
have flies and mosquitoes, and no canoe 
camp ought to have hardships. 


camp locatior It seems 


and mosquitoes. 


He Was Ready to Die 
N THE present Congress of the United 


States there is a representative from the 
tate of Ohio who, when a young man, used 
in a flour mill. The dust affected his 

lungs and the family doctor told him that 
he had tuberculosis and ought to make his 


to work 


peace and his will, because he was going to 
die pre tty soon Believir g his doctor, of 
course, and being a matter-of-fact mar 
himself, the future congressman sold every 
thing he had and started out to see life 
it lasted. 

He had never been to the seashore, so 
he went there first. Thir gs looked good to 
nim. He kept on staying and looking 
round, went elsewhere in the open. He 
hated to die. One day he happened to get 
on a weighing machine and found that he 

gained ten pounds. He tried every 
ne he could find and they all told 
him that he was gaining weight. 

W here upon he concluded not to die, but 
to live out-of-doors for a while. He got so 
trong that he was elected to Congress, and 
is there They need strong men 
in Congress. 


} 
while 


to-day. 


Leak:-Proofing a Boat 
| HAVE often wondered who it was that 


invented the average flat-bottomed boat 
which you find at health resorts, 


hunting resorts They are 


fis! Ing 
esort and 
heavy, always clumsy, and they 
leak. Yet there 
urvivals of the past should be al 
It sounds like the miller 
rysimple. All you have to 
kin of heavy unbleached 
ver your boat after you 


no need that even 


il to leak 


‘ vaintes ith a heavy coat of some 
good marine glue put on hot, You iron thi 
n into the ith a hot flatiror 


clot I ie ow 


ta the top edges and the ends snugly 


gi 


hold it in the shape into which you have 
fitted it for your boat and there 

Marine glue and cotton cloth will make a 
dry craft out of an) boat. Itisa 
more difficult job to fi I cotton drilling 
but if you don’t 
hit it the first time completely, at least you 
boat adoes 


you are, 


kin than it sounds like, 
reflect that your not leak so 
Once you get the job done 


leak agalr 


Good Sense 


\ R. J. H. FLEMING, of Ottawa, Can- 
a ada, has mucl good sense ! ome of 
his comments on the wild-fowl treaty be 
tween this country and Canada: 

‘M gratory 
ind geese may appear at times to be abun- 
lant in some one place, and the natural 


game birds such as ducks 


that they are not decreasing; 
the fact that 
the old feeding grounds are not now so 
extensive, particularly in the West, as they 
ised to be, and the birds are crowded into 


erence | ‘ 
but the observer overlook 


a sn aller area 

‘There have been many reasons given 
for the decrease of game birds Spring 
shooting has harried them on migration, 
ind consequently they reach their breeding 
grounds with les vitality than they ought, 
and they are apt to se lect the safest breed- 
ing grounds and often not the best. Many 
birds become barren and never reach the 
breeding grounds at all in consequence of 
the persecution they have experienced on 

} northern journey 

It is here that the direct benefits of the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act will be 
quickly felt. The birds will arrive in their 
full numbers and vigor and will select the 
most suitable breeding grounds, and in 
consequence the breeding range will be more 
extended, and then, if granted sufficient 
local protection, there is no reason why 
there should not be a considerable increase 
n our migratory game within a few years. 
It is only by joint action of the United 
States and Canada that protection over the 
whole breeding range of any species can be 
The decrease of migratory game 
is so apparent that it is a matter of general 
knowledge.” 

A Canadian leaflet put out for the benefit 
of shooters takes up the question of supply 
and demand in ducks by means of a plain 
problem in arithmetic. The figures are 
worth repeating here, 


effective. 


January 10,1920 


Suppose spring shooting is allowed. Sixty 
birds start south in one flock. That fall 
one-fourth are killed. That leaves forty- 
five. Of these, one-fourth additional are 
killed by starvation or natural causes that 
winter. We now have only thirty-four 
birds left. These thirty-four start north 
next spring, and one-fourth of them are 
killed; which leaves us twenty-six. Prob- 
ably one-fourth were killed before they 
actually took flight in the spring migra- 
tion; so we may say we have only twenty 
birds left which reached the northern breed 
ing grounds. Suppose these are ten pairs of 
birds and that they raise four young each 
pair. We have then, r the next fall’ 
flock, sixty birds. means that the 
pecies remains s y. Asa matter of 
fact our wild ave not remained sta 
tionary in number; but the above serves 
for a comparison, 

Now abolish spring shooting 
in with your sixty birds. Allowing 
one-fourth are killed in the fall, y 
forty-five birds left. Subtract one-fourth 
of these killed by starvation, accident and 
natural causes during the winter, and you 
have tk irty four left. But now you have no 
spring shooting on the migration, and so 
need subtract only the one-fourth killed by 
accident or natural causes, which leaves 
you twenty-six birds to arrive north in- 
stead of twenty llow to each of these 
thirteen pairs of birds four young, as above, 
and your total for next fall’s flock will be 
seventy-eight as against sixty when spring 
These figures are 


tney are very con 


allowed. 


very liberal. Certainly 


shooting wa 
, 


vincing also, 


Dope on Mosquitoes 


Qype dy to popular belief, the mos- 
J quito lay or ly fifty or one hundr 
it a time; we naturally would 
a million. The larval 
If you 


| of mo quitoes under your 


1 to fourteen days 


a look at them. 
rial kind thar 


hang 


mosquito bites you, 
ferably with a mi 
as figure of al 
is bad medicine, If i 


it won’t hurt you 


yre 
t 1s 
eolor 

Only the female mosquito will bite 
hibernat 


ing one or two months. The 


males die in the fall, the females 
ing and ther 
male lives but a few day No doubt you 


believe that mosquitoes live on blood alone 


though you may have wondered how 
get along in the remote wildernesses w 
o animal life, as, 
stance, in the subarctie and arctic 


there seems t 


1 ne mosquito also lives or 
juices of plant They will bite almost 
ort of an animal, will bite reptiles and 

n caterpillar Some mosquitoes cat 
bite through a leather moccasin. Any of 
them can bite through a human hide. 


Passing Species 
\ HILE engaged in the unpopular rdéle 


of Jeremiah, and speaking of the ex 
tinction of species of wild game, it may be 
intere ting to give chapte rand verse toa 
certain extent as to species which actually 
have become extinct The two classical 
are those of the Amer 
ican bison and the American passenger 
pigeon ] presume that the great auk, 
long extinct, need not be mourned to the 
point of tears by any of us. The Labrador 
duck comes down closer to our time. It is 
gone absolute ly. Shooting and egg hunting 
wiped it out, 

About twenty years ago, possibly a littl 
longer, I was invited by a friend to come 
out to Edgar, Nebraska, for some sport at 
shooting doughbirds, as they locally were 
ealled. Great flights of these birds passed 
from Texas north every spring — good-sized 
birds, say as large as a quail for easy under- 
standing, with a long bill, bent down. The 
real name of this bird was the Eskimo 
curlew. Well, it would be of no use to go 
out to Edgar, Nebraska, or anywhere else 
for sport on doug! birds now. The last 
individuals reported were taken on the 
New England coast in 1909. The species i 
supposed to be extinct. The Hudsonian 
godwit is another bird which once had con- 
siderable importance in food seeking and 
sport. It is practically extinct to-day. The 
great eider duck of the Labrador coast is in 

Concluded on Page 81 


examples of course 
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A Significant Sign Displayed In 
Thousands of Stores 





N the store where you trade there is only one fixture 
in which you are financially interested. 


We Protect Our Customers 
ama OF | By Using 
Toledo 
Scales 


No Springs 
Honest Weight 


You have a fifty-fifty interest with the merchant in the 

ale, which measures out his pounds and ounces in ex- 
change for your dollars and cents. 

Recognizing this equal interest and the customer’s right 
to know the character of scales used, thousands of mer- 
chants advertise the fact that they use Toledo Scales—‘‘ NO 
SPRINGS—HONEST WEIGHT.” Yet, in all our years 
if experience, we have never seen a single merchant dis- 
play a sign advertising that he used a spring scale. 






















At a time when most states had hardly more than thought 
f weights and measures laws, the sign ‘‘TOLEDO—NO 
SPRINGS—HONEST WEIGHT” was placed upon our 
ales as a symbol of impartial service to customer and 
merchant 

There were compelling reasons for the adoption of this 
sign. Every housewife and every merchant should know 
them. We want you to know them. Write for a booklet 


which tells all about it. 
The re over one hundred styles and sizes of Toledo 
Scales to weigh everything from an ounce of spice to thirty 
cale for stores, offices, shipping rooms, 
mills and factories, 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers io the World 





Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in sixty-nine cities in the United States 
and Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries. 
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NO SPRINGS ~ HONEST WEIGHT 
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Twin City 
60-90 


Dep endable~ 
as the locomotive 


IRST in six out of eight competi Absence of vibration, hence longer 
tive tractor contests. Read the life, is due to the counterbalanced 
crankshaft Twin City 


following, on fuel costs 
Average of all tractors in contests, These features, recognized for years 
56.34 cents per acre; average of by engineers, produce the most power 
~TT, “vy 27 e& ! ’ oauce 1 " 
TWIN CITY in contests, 37.6 cents Mastiince I . I 
per acre ful, economical and long-lived power The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors, with the « 
unit i ea new 12-20, now provides power for a// farm work 
First of its type, the 16-valve-in-the om 
head TWIN CITY Tractor engine Never before has the farmer had the 
carries much of the responsibility for benefit of these features in a tractor, 
this remarkable showing Becaust on account of the extra high grade 
this construction gives greater power, material necessary, the new manu 
due to complete combustion, quick facturing equipment required and the 
clearance of burned gases and rapid additional machine work involved. 


ag 


ch ing . . ) Twin City 16-30 
rechar eng f cylinders Be cause ol In the TWIN CITY 12-20 you get them all— be 7 
the economy obtained by pertect kero cause it is built to do the work, not to meet a price 

Write for full informetion on this most efficient 
sem burning, without water, injection tractor and the official proof from eight contests 


’, 
eed 


a __ oe 
TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U.S. A. f- = aa 
Sales Organization of Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company : : ‘ 


Branches and Distributors 
yt Wichita, Kar Kansas City, Mo Crowley, La Amarillo, Texas 
Utah Peoria, I Lincoln, Neb Dallas, Texas San Antonio, lexas 
St. Louis, Mo Indianapolis, Ind Houston, Texas 








Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif 
Baskerville & Dahl Co Watertown Lb Southern Machinery Co Atlanta, Ga 
Eastern and Export Offices Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.— 154 Nassau St., New York City 

Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd Winnipeg, Man.; Calgar 


WIR 


Power Farming Equipment 


, Alberta; Regina, Sask 

















Concluded from Page 78) 
of absolute extinction within eight 
r ten years. Once it seemed impossible to 
destroy them. 

Near at home we have the beautiful 
wood duck, most brilliantly painted of all 
American wild fowl. This bird breeds in 
the middle latitudes of the United States. 
When the shooting season > usually 
t, it is young and soft and 
isily d. It has been practically wiped 
uut. Nothing but the Migratory Wild Fowl 
Act could save it. Now there is some hope 
that it will be prese rved. 

Che grizzly bear is almost extinct in the 
United States. There are some few grizzlies 
left round Glacier Park and Yellowstone 





Gr 











Park, but trapping has pretty much cleaned 
them out. To-day the grizzly is shy and 
wary. Itsees the shadow of coming events. 


The w ipit or elk, in the United States 
danger of extinction. Practically the 
only herd of any cor equence is in Yellow 

ne Park; there are indeed two herds 





here. But the encroachments of cattle and 
ep upon their winter range in all likeli- 
hood will wipe them out inside of five 
rs, perhaps in less time, so far as any 


chicken, or pinnated grouse, 
he Middle Western States is not yet 


extinct, but has practically disappeared as a 

me bird of any importance, the shooting 
eason and the daily bag having steadily 
essened in order to preserve the birds from 


The bobwhite quail, by all odds the 
imerous and wisely distributed of 
ime birds, and one offering the 


t general sport, is not extinct and need 





be. but lessening to an alarming 
extent, ever the Souther? States, whe re 
va » abundant 

Ye ers, you can exterminate a 
It is the easiest and simplest thing 
the i » easy that you will hi 
n } t } ippe ed u le pe rel i ‘ 

t i tl t ove i bit 





than even the rainbow. 


he latter will jump not q lite so often and 











will not fight so long he brook trout will 
r than the rainbow, but will 
rand w less acrobatics. The 
teelhead ill over the shop all at once. He 
ert ly is the salmon of the average man 
tafford toown a fishing in Quebec 
The me of steelhead salmon is ge 
(res , especally i commercial circle 
lhese fish are netted in great numbers at 
he it} f the rivers, whi h they an- 
‘ Be it known that whenever 
e stet ead r to sea pre- 
‘ i loes the salmon. The brook trout 
aoe t also, and the so- illed sea trout 
of the Quebee salmon rivers is only a brook 
yr » Se 
Now me certain contentious individ- 
t that the steelhead salmon 
at all, but a rainbow trout 
\ h has gone to sea and returned to hi 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, of 
f I ersity, first called the steel 
ead Later he recanted hi 
f | vy cla es the steelhead as a 
é w trout 
I teelhead is taker nr 
have taken them in the Centennial 
of Idaho, and I am told that the species 
has been taken In some of the rivers of the 


thern peninsula of Michigan, though I 





have never taken one there wi own 
l ihese are proba to be ed land 
‘ eelhead I presume is we 
e | i ed salmon ouana- 

‘ t yecies without questior 
now found ir Mi in, where it was 
ted by 1 1893. It is well- 





wn that rainbow of coa tal rive rs do go 


British Factory Guns 


rian shotguns and of German 
lassiest makes of sporting weap- 
the belief of many able to buy them, 





ie SPITE of the competition of lower- 
price 1 Bel 






w 
Wal have come from England to this 
tr that to say, of cour 
‘ if the handmade, very 





THE SATURDAY 


guns. Our American guns for most part 
have been factory made, much cheaper, 
and fully as good in wearing and shooting 
qualities. Indeed, the best makes of the 
American guns .wear longer and keep in 
condition better than the English guns 
at anything like the same price. It has 
always been in regard to the details of sym- 
metry, balance, gracefulness and easy 
handling that the English private maker 
has, in the opinion of some particular 
shooters, rather had it on the American 
factory maker, whose product sells at one- 
fifth the price demanded by the crack 
English workman, who very possibly has 
made guns in the same little shop for gen- 
eration after generation. These small shops 
of England have turned out beautiful work 
without question. The most widely adver 
tised English guns are the poorest ones 
which England makes. 

In the old times our grant fathers im- 
ported all their guns from England. Most 
of us have heard of old Joe Mar ton, whose 
name was falsely put on many an inferior 
gun made in this country. Not so many 
have heard of Shaw, long since gone to hi 
fathers. Clerkwell is another name not 
often heard. The other day I saw in a 
PI iladelphia gun store a beautifull 
anced double pie ce, flintlock, made in Lon 
don, no man may say how long ago. There 











bal 


place as nicely as any gun to-day —a flint 


lock so. These were handmade piece of 
old iglish makers. 

Now we hear that since the war a firm 
in Birmingham, England, is going to east 
aside the English traditions for fine private 
work and go in for the factory-made com 
petition with a twelve-gauge hammerl 
shotgun. The concern has undertaken to 
put out one hundred thousand of these 
guns as its first run, and these are alre: 
sold in Frar ce, Be lgium, Spal " Italy, 
Balkans, Scandinavia, Denmark, and eve 
the United States. The new gun is to 
at seven guineas—mighty low for ever 
American factory-made gun—and of course 
the makers claim for it everything in the 
world by way of beauty, er ! 






























ing qualities—all that sort of thir 
means competition with Belgium 
pec ially The better makes of 
the United States will not be muc} d 
by the new departure in English 
ir When it comes to making a 5 t 
gun for a little money America tl 
ea ily led the field. 
The Little Things 
A THE risk of being called n u! 
water, mollycoddle, softy and all t} 
ort of thing, I an ( cord m 
present disinclinat ok t 
the lips of a live I to go 
with him. It’s all right if you like | 
have done it many a year in my ow fe 
I quit frog fishing and n w fishing f 
the artificial fly when I found that I 
take as many fish as I wanted with the 
This does not mean that everybody or 
body else need do the same thing It 
matter of personal preference as n 
a matter of personal conviction per} 
I am disposed to make these mill 
water, mollycoddle and softy rer 
cau e of an 0 Le W ict I 1 | 
desk. It tells of a certain sportsman, fu 
years, who was lying on | bed. | 
a long time he strove to thir met 
which was on his mind, then strove to t 
mething. It was just the day before 
died. He recalled that he had left i 
fishing worms out behind his smokeho : 
and he wanted his family to go out there 
and turn the fishing worms loose. It was a 
matter of:conscience with hin I kr 
mighty well that this is a true st 


Mr. Taft's Stomach Story 
UDGE WILLIAM H. TAFT ha 
a KI tory or 


wn to tell a certair ) 
able Frank Cushman, of Washington, w! 
he quotes as having reached a 
pathos in telling of hard times in the Nort 
west Coast country. 

‘In the panic of 1893,” said Mr. ¢ 









man, as quoted, “‘out here in Seattle 
didn’t have anything to eat but clan 
Our streets were paved with clar We 
had buckets of clam tting round t 


house. It was all we had to eat. Banker 
ministers of the gospel, lawyers—ever 
body ate clams. I ate so many clams m 
my stomach rose and fell t 
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How to adjust 
a carburetor 


With the engine well warmed 


p and idling and } 
t t lown the 
bure 1 ‘ 
; 
‘ ‘ 
I t p the ¢ 
’ “ nt 
T hear ! max 
\ top th 1 
i furtt 


GAS 8 Parts of Air | 


PS 3613 Parts of Air | 


ve atoan oitene sui «ine Flow to get more gas-mileage and 


have a better-running motor 


How you can tell when you get 
the correct ratio of gas and air 


HE mileage you get from a 
gallon of gasoline is a fair 


indication of the condition of 


your motor. If your gas-mileage is 
too low, it’s a warning that your 
motor is getting sluggish. 
Experience 
proves that 
practic ally 
nine out of ten 
motors are 
being choked 


into sluggish 





wasteful, too rich gasoline mix 


Too rich a mixture overheats the 
motor, explodes through the muf 
fler, pits exhaust valves, and thins 
out the cylinder oil seriously injur 
ing its lubricating efficiency. It is 
frequently the chief cause of carbon 
deposit which fouls spark plug 
‘S§ piston } 


‘ 
ings, causes knock 


and cakes and plugs up your muffler. 


To save gas and get a better- 


running motor djust ur cal 
buretor to a mixture of 13 parts ait 
to one of gasoline Here's how 


With the engine well warmed up 
and idling and the cut-out open, 
turn down the carburetor adjust 
ment until] you hear the engine 


begin to slow down 





7 F Pe 

—— a 
M. if A 
ny ea } 


Tells the motor’s secrets 


Then turn up the gasoline adjust 
ment s/ow/y until you again hear 
the maximum speed. Stop here 
do not turn up any further. 

With the G-Piel Cut-Out on your 
car, the exact effect of every slight 
turn of the adjusting screw cat 
easily be heard. 

You need the G-Piel Cut-Out al 
to tell you when your muffle: 
sooted up, and to protect the mut 
fler when blowing out your mot 


with ‘carbon removers.’ 


The satisfaction of hearing 


your motor 


Eve enthusiastic motorist en 
} the sl irp clear | K ol pow 
, 
ertul Veet-runi ih t A h t 
1 | 
park I evel ( L Valve 
opening wide and ting tight. just 
the ght mixture f buret 
} t Oo 1 
exnau PASC r ging ! ¢ 


u ! n the G-Pie hart 
your de lt will save its co 
many times in a single seasor 


ales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO 
280 Madison Ave New Yorl 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 





G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


PIEL PRODUCT 


see Fe ER 





Four- 
Cylinder 
Motor 


tem insure 
tion indet 
There is al 
uur motor boat 
poke gt 
Mar 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY, 
Station 43 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


SLAW 


$3.000 to $10,000 Annually 


Study at 
Home 


LaSalle E xtension U niversity, Dept. 171-L. Chicago 


BUILDING BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Nou 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


SEND oR, 


Weat Coast Bunga 


GPectat FrER 





| Want Work? “At Good Pay? 


is much as $75.00 





be, 


I uke an 


the 


THE SATURDAY 


THE GORGEO 


to disrupt them if they dare! Now only 
d Mary composed the family 

midnight Mary battled herself into 
attitude of going to bed, 


After 


common-sense 


Wakening after the dreamless sleep of the 


exhausted she found low spirits and self 
blame had somewhat dimir 
her 
yes, yet life 
pen 


bors 
of cake, 
the 
table 


rock! 


f 


three-vear 


nome «al 


hee 


cheery 


ent 
Perhaps it’s t : ke 


ly tiptoeing 


trar 


if 
ished and though 
serious as her gray 
y bereft a 4 seni 


nd was as 
itte! 


state of mi 
was not 
ations. 

Luke had thoughtfully risen early, clum- 
r about to get breakfast. Neigh- 
ad fur ished the customary donations 
pie and doughnuts, whicl e Luke 
of spreading the breakfast 
these kingly viands and doing 
in no half-hearted fashion. 
tarched 
empty 


the relie 


opportunit 
with 
to tl 
sun 


curta 


em 
treamed through the 
ins and even tl 


seemed 


tice 
The 
ndow 
serene r 
‘hristmas was 
ided they 

and 
avely spoken asa 
from 
ndly 
Not 


morbid burden. (¢ 
away. Mary de 
ould have a truly Christmas dinner, 
vords she had bravels 
old runaway, found a mile 
d ffered ; istance by k 


at the 


yer 


need 


ybody 


ad declared i 


Later in the day » office 
ause Mary thought 
called he found 


fire burning ir 


when 


eve her ame 


the ame 
| s and 
pe rvadit y 
fr 


grate, 
yjloomi y in their w aov 
of homemade bread 
Mary in a soft gray 


the walnut secretary 


ock pre- 


to be 
come 


Well 


‘ had 
it down. 
atact 
can’t come bact 
Do you mind? 
een to here, 
» loaf fo 


the 


i Weer 


luke noi day 


and I'll 
it. it 
she did not 


to her f 


t Vacatior 


to tall 
mship to 


homemade 


° better uP, 
record How diffe 
ome, Miss Faithf 
oft gra 


I Ba lub, a 


you seem i] 


He caug 


tentior 


at- 
atner 


the 


Mary w: ng. » called hi 
wood V her f 
tiv Steve 
imself, 
know how I'd like a slice of 
bread,”” he pleaded Must I 


mat collar and go stand at the 


id don hanged 
ibject t 
“You 

ade 

up my 
e door 

eaten 

don’t 
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Continued from Page 27 

Mary as she 
to bring in the 
and jam trim- 
steaming little 


It seemed quite unreal to 
prevailed upoh 
with the bread 


accompany the 


Was finally 
tea wagon 
mings to 
kettle. 
“Man alive,” sighed stretching 
out leisurely, ‘‘I came to console you and 
I’m being consoled and fed—in body and 
mind-—made fit for work. . . I say 
what let I 


Steve, 


do you think of letting the Boston 
merger be made public at the banquet 
on " He began a budget of bus 
detail upon which Mary commented, 

ing or objecting as she felt inclined. 

It was to become clear-headed 
about work—details became adjusted with 
magical speed— when one had a gray-eyed 
girl with a tilted freckled 
opposite. The soft gray dress played a 
prominent part even if the Gorgeous 
Girl would have its style 
and material. Besides this, there was the 
wood fire, the easy-cl air with gay Turkey 
red cushions designed for use and not ad- 
miration, and apping spaniel getting 
tangled up in one’s heel 


tefore they realized it twilight arrived, 
and simult y they began to be 
and formal, telling themselves 
that this would never do— no, indeed! Dear 
me, what queer things do happen all in a 
day! Still, it would always be a splendid 
thing to remember. 

( ‘ertainly it ing than to 
confront an Girl who had 
discovered that her maid had been reading 


notes, 


SO @aSy 


nose si ng 


too, 


been amused at 


aneou ly self 


const 


1OUS 


was more edif 


rvous Gorgeous 


her personal 
‘I sprinkled taleum powder on them and 
s all smudged away, Jody 
ing. She ng her things 
ill refuse any refer Sut 
such good care of me, 
please get dressed; we 
invited Marcus Bayt for dinner. 
They have a wonderful poet from Green- 
wich Village who is spending the holidays 
with long hair, green-velvet jacket, 
cigar-box ukulele and all. A darling! And 
I am going to take Monster because he 
does b] and-white sketches and I want 
* And soon, 
more pleasing than to 
Trudy ele 
ginwith ajar 
offer ng, p 
s 


the sO 
has been 
now and I sl} 
ever take 


And 


powder 
Spy IS pack 
rences 
who W 
steve are 


them 
} 


ack 
of my itty, bitty di 


Certainly it wa 
and confused 


one 

shamed 
red come dashir 
ream as a peace 
y mooth out 
d to explain hastily that it 
g not to be 


any wrinkle 
eae 
looked 


at the 


ot-——no, it 


of feelir funeral, 
aeed; 
isiness. She was 
sential it was not 


How dre ad 
rrudy, had 


ed how es 

Gorgeous Girl 

poor Mary. She, 
nking 


owers she 


ire Mary realiz 
to offend the 
ful it was for 


about 
yet the fl and Gay 
wished she 


Hlow 


mace 


Mary 


r Mar 


ould do omething 


would she like to have 
at cost price? No? 
mourning! Well 

’ 


certainty 


to wear 


was but would 


beautifully and 


bridge ib | dared to 


queer 

was comlr 
the ad 
excuse for the 
Day of a parcel ad 
Faithful. It cor 
wonderful new 


there 
Chris 
Miss 


was 
tmas 
Mary 


ard, some 


some 


vith ar vory paper knife 


them And Mary 
found herself inclosing a 
explaining: 

give you a coin | ’ 
and unless I did li 
and cut our 
right straight in two!” 


lipped 


Weer wher wrote 


to thank him she 
demure new silver dime, 
I must 

a knife, 
might 


affections’ 


superstitior come true 


‘business 
N return » office with 
1 litatedly air toward Steve. 
She had taken a Ne ars resolution to 
refrain from letting impulsive expres 
si01 .* sympathy assume false meanings in 
her heart. On the other hand, S felt a 
hav Ing box »k Ss. He was 
so used to being called cave man and told 
not to do this or say that that he now pic 
tured himself an awkward villain who had 
best confine himself to w riting checks and 
growling at the business world. 

He almost dreaded seeing Mary lest she 
show she considered the gift improper 

ae her del gl tful little note of thanks. 
however, was of short 
their real selves 


the medium 


ARY 


rrres 


a pre 


teve 


nly or sent the 


demeanor 


tio: They became 


the sed, 


morning pa 
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) 
} 


peing the question of | -eping John Gage 
an extremely old clerk pressed into service 
during the war period and now superfluous 

‘Are you going to let him go?” Mary 
reproached Ste ve. 

“*T think he’s a doddering nuisance 
they tell me.” 

**But he’s old a 

faithfully. I don’t 
send him away now, 
expected of him. 

Mary’s vacation had somewhat dimme 
her business sagacity. 

‘I suppose; but we'll be 
too. No one will 
to be carried 


nd he has always served 
think it’s right t 
He does do what i 


idiots some day keep us 
No one can expect 
def finite y. 


“It’s the first 


" 
aiong in 


time I have ever 

tc to do such a thing,” she in 
les ‘To see him rying to act 

ty venty five, wearin juvenie 

ti s, strug] ng to be brisk, tangy, t 

and step along, y 

t yet ; he is none 

oF tell him, and can’t } 

when he 


» oblige 


opens 


slip? 


juiver 
and finds the dismissal 
Steve’s resolutions faded lil 
fore the sun He found himself 
“You ought to be a little sister to be t 
I guess we'll keep Gager for a 
doesn’t cigarettes all day 
lie about it. How 
books? he added boyi 
Mary 
It’s 
woul 


envelope 


smoke 


did you 


a finger on I 
But I 


laid 
business, 
d you.” 
‘I'dre ad them 
homemade 
what I had 


if I had an e: 
bread and 


to do for m; 


some 
know 
I'd 


rather not 
neone, ar 


} ia 
Nail 


my 


e said 

3 ‘I told 
id it str ick hi 
with 


father-ir 
in part ar 1 as a huge | 
pur} led 1 
she'll always hi 

nking out 

onstantine was 
raised his daughter to be a 
he, apparently 


upheld her i 


laughing 
her 
He was 


not even consciou 


ive 
loud 


1Oud 


rebel 


an honorable cit 


nherd ine 


Mar 


couraged wie d 
‘Well, what did you have to do?” 
in spite f herself. 


“I had to officiate 
tree, 


vith the tre 


which 
asures of 
diamond-s 

a sable cape to my 
ond-studded cig ar kni 
al d a MINK lined 
dragged to half 
houses to deliver fhe and 
the tr 


ty case she 


mas was 
presented a 
and 
diam 
others coat 
was i dozen diff 
Colle 
same, and witness 
receiving a Var 
two \ before and 
it rounds, 
it turr 
seven-cours 
during 
under the mist 


ears 


go tl 


een oil 
been going 


concerting to have 
had a ponderous 

at r. Constantine’s, 

to KISS Au 

pretend to be elated, hear 

grand oj off 


whi 
nt Belle 
sever. 
era torn on the ne 
hundred-dollar 
father-in law to 
Trudy and 
with my 
tion of purple chiffon, 
nd exploded hen which was ent 

fast jacket, and in return sl 

down a pair of silver candlestick 

“After that we dressed i: 
the fancy-dress 
Beatrice as Juliet 
ings 
drove 


in its nine 


Gay 


W ife. 


all our 
ball at C 


nd I as 


deur for 
Tatlock’s, 
young and das! 
our 
make 


ivering 
‘ to the Tatlocks 
fools of ourselves until three A.M 
again with aching head 
handful of damaged cotillon 
the same sort of thing happened or 
Year’s.”” He laughed but it 
pleasant sound, inviting a response. 

Just then Beatrice dashed in, to Mary’ 
relief, to bestow over a late 
Christmas present of perfume and a bi: 

silk waist. 

‘Mr. O'Valley has explained how rush« 
I have been with my classes,” she begat 
prettily, ‘ 
your sorrow. I lost my dear mother when 
was too young to remember her, l 
means a bond between us. . ° 
not wearing black? Dear me, 
bad. . . . Well, you may have 


al 
Romeo! § 
T 
I 


home 
iavors 


Was not 


week 


still i 
. Oh, 
that’s to 


t y t 


* to go 


Vol 


are 


Continued on Page 85 


doddering 


know oh, 


1 


but I have thought of you in all 


t 
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ELECTED for plump excellence of texture, 
evenness of fat and lean, smoothness of skin, 
these choicest pork sides are specially trimmed, 
and given our patient, exact curing and smoking. 


The quality of the bacon is enhanced by the appe- 
tizing, mildly-sweet flavor which is thus imparted 
to it. Tell your dealer you want Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Bacon; if he hasn’t it ask him to get it for for it. Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 138, 41st 


you, we can stock him promptly. Street and Ashland Ave., Chicago. 


pga cage: _ — 
SAT ic gpl’ Pio ae 


bringing 
home 


the bacon 


a im 


Say Wilson’s 


—and Get it 


IKE all Wilson products, Wilson’s Certified 
Bacon is selected, handled and prepared 
with the same respect your own mother shows 
toward anything she prepared especially for you. 


. 


a we 4 
Thio mark PATEL TE rey 


Y/Y V 







your guarantee” 





’ 






on 


“Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—Our authoritativ: 
book on the economical buying and cooking of 


meats mailed free on request. Write us a postal 
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A MODERN GUARANTEE OF AN ART 
THAT IS CENTURIES OLD 


) erg Switzerland the mak re 
if thine watches has been an 
3 fer hows a religion, tor centuries. 
it remained fot the Csruen 
itchmakers eo ripen 
rks 
l, this nh 


Write for the Gruen Guild Exhibit 
t | ' ind Photographic Plates of Gru 
‘ ’ tf you at ncere 
€2°¢ Ver 
8, $210 wi$Zs Dietrick 
ve Csrue! Ver nit 
» Bt5 $3 
(Gruen WarcuMaAKers Guitp, Time Hiri, Derr. C, Cincinnati, Outo 
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Continued from Page 82 
ymebody’s funeral where you feel you 
int to wear it—a black waist is always 





at a set of pink-glass sherbet cups she was 
to give her father for his birthday, and 
Mary was conscious of a certain pity for the 
Gorgeous Girl-- prompted not so much by 
| her present state of affairs as by her inevi- 


le future. 





of January Steve was called 
away on a business trip through the Middle 

West. Beatrice had no desire to go with 
; him; she said she simply could not con- 










































} ceive of having a good time in Indiana and 
I}linois, and what was the sense in bearing 
vith him in his misery? But she was quite 
willing Steve should stay away as long as 
he was needed by business entanglements. 

| In fact Beatrice now betrayed a certain 

| ar gx ¢ ing to make him feel 
that honeymoon was ended and 
ever ne had entertained for them it was 
high time that Steve retire from social li 
to a degree, and outdo her own father in the 
making of a vast fortune She seldom 
| begged him to ride with her or come home 
to luncheon to fritter away the best part of 
the: nin a pursuit of silver-pheasant 
ornaments for the dinner table. That phase 
of her selfishness was at an end It was 
wher ded the luxury of merely 
with no chattering pea- 
coc] d asinine half-tipsy men 
pla other until e morning 
that ised her consent 
‘ sh any personal domestic 
life, Steve dec ded after several experiences 
these ne She could not see the 
pleasure in a Sunday-afternoon hike; 
ng to see a sunset was absurd! All 
¢ yell to be whisked by at twenty miles 
ve a careless nod at the set 
1 ere, but to trudge thro igh 
wil d up an icy hill and stand, 
I el and fagye d, weighte d down by 
eaters, to Dear me, Steve really 
eeded to see a doctor! Perhaps he had 
etter start to play golf with papa! 
Mea téte-a-téte caused her spirits to 
p, and she on fell into the habit of 
ting until Steve was away or having her 
heon in her room, She was seldom up 
for breakfast i wheneve he protested 
‘inst tk hotel-like custom she vould 
Id t expect you to appreciate my 
ewpoint and my w shes, but at least be 
well-bred enough to tolerate them!” 
He was on the point of reminding her 
that ! Vie vpoint and wisne were treated 
! with argument and ridicule— but as 
ne relrained Silence on the | of 
one ho Know eis in the right yet chooses 
apparently to yield the point in question is 
i ? cant milestone on the I 
An argument with Beatrice meant one of 
t tcome A violent scene of temper 
{ erwrought nerves with tears as the 
juering icker’ weapon ora long su 
pe f te eness which made him take 
refuge in | fice and his club 
He ndered sometimes how it was he 
had never before realized the true worth of 
fe, ! he had beet mad! niatu 
ed and adoring of her slightest whim dur- 
the years of earning his fortune and the 
rief period of their formal engagement. 
Aly t re tant the anwsthesia of ur 
ealit ieS Was disappear 
‘ but one conclu 
: his own conceited 
f t erved scant pity 
f é her mself or the world il large 
Mark Constantine, whose activities les 

{ ened W each month, due to ill health, 
begat prowling about Steve's office at inex 
pected hours, cornering him for prosy talks 

nferences, under which Steve writhed 
helple irrender. Since he realized the 
ie meaning of |} marriage he began plac 
gthe blameonther ilprit Beatrice’ 








r father. As he did so he 
e that ¢ did not realize 
ivoc he had His wealth and 

speedily accumulated fortune via 
razors suddenly 
and he no longer felt 


had 


onstantine 
wrought 


government 


\ 
} 

eemed stupid, ini 
| 1 sense of pride 


t what 


al ne accom- 

hed. He never wanted to hear details of 

( tantine’s more gradual and bitter rise 
world; there were certain to be slimy 

f which Steve in his new frame of 


could no longer approve. He was 
eary of hearing about money, just as his 
caused him to be weary of 
prattling and absurd pleas for Bol 
sm. It seemed to him that the dollar 
ard was ount means bot}! 


iran 


t} 
e pi 
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magnate and socialist used to value inani- 
mate and animate objects. He longed fora 
new unit of measure. 

He was keen on business trips. At least 
he could have the freedom of his hotel and 
could roam about without being pointed 
out as the Gorgeous Girl’s husband, the 
lucky young dog and so on. Neither would 
he be dragged from this house to that to sit 
on impossible futurist chairs while young 
things of thirty-nine clad in belladonna 
plasters and jet sequins gathered about to 
tell him what perfectly wonderful times 
their in cosmic consciousness was 
having. 

Mary Faithful was keen to have him go 
She dreaded any furthering of the personal 
understanding between them. When one 
has become master of a heartache and thor- 
oughly demonstrated that mastery it is not 
sensible to let it verge toward a heart throb, 
even if one is positive of the ability to 
change it back at will into the hopeless 
It is like unhandcuffing a prisoner 
“Sprint a bit, 1 can catch up 


class 


ache, 
and saying, 
to you.” 
On the other hand Beatrice had any 
number of activities to take up her time. 
Her period of being a romantic parasite 
the world called it a sweet bride—was 
ended. She was now bent on bex 
mad and ruthless a butterfly as there ever 
was, and in the accomplishment of her aim 


oming as 





she did not purpose to stint herself in any 
way. She still drew her own allowance 


from her father and acee pted extra checks 
for extra things necessary for her welfare 
and popularity. 

More than 


monthly expen¢ 


once Steve counted the 
litures, with the same re- 


living on her father’s 





quite 


as 
on his 

posi- 
un- 
ike that of people 
their 
prosperous neigh- 


as 

‘ Her 
tion was not 
l 


Say to 


Ka 
motor car, “We'll 
furnish the lunch 
the 


bors possessin 


gasoline, 





you take us 

the picnie 
grounds!”” Con- 
tantine still 
owned the figura 
tive motor car, or 


the stantial 
end of Beatrice’s 
expenses, W hile 
furnished 
the lunch and the 
gasoline, trying to 
delude himself 
that he was sup- 
porting his [ 
Beatrice’s clothes 
be yond 


income, for he v 





steve 


if 
wie, 


were his 


as 


not yet a million 
aire Neither 


he afford the 
s which she 
with favors 
of jewelry; nor the 
trips here and 
there in private 
cars. 
Furnis! 
lunch and gasoline 


andy 


B=] 





eTNAaps a pos 
sible tire or so does 


not give the 


one 

sense of owners! 

that having 

motor Car gives; nor 
; otion of 


was it Steves}! 


ip 
the 





being the possessor of a 
home. Hespoke to Bea 
trice ily to 
be kis ately and scolded prettily 
by wa) or else to have those 
eternal omnipresent tears reproach him 
for being cross ‘““when papa wants me to 


have things and he has no one else in the 


world to spe nd all his money Or 


After a few atte mpt he gave it up but 


resolved to make his fortune equal to hi 
father-in-law’s, as Beatrice wished. He saw 
no other way out of the situation. To do so 


in his present interests was impossible — he 


had fancied that half a million was a fair 
sum to offer a Gorgeous Girl but he saw 
it was only a nibble at the line. He must 


outdo Constantine. He cast about for 
some unsuspected fie lds of effort, this time 
to strike out into work of which Const 
tine was ignorant. He began to resent 
the fact that after his lucky 


an- 


SUrike n the 
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exchange he had played copy cat and gone nw Bea 
mincing into the hide-and-leather bus ss, both a good f ul 
using Constantine’s good will as his step one who was not to be 
ping stone. The same was true of the stock Trudy had never 
bought in the razor factory; he had merely the day Beatrice ! 
paid for the stock; he did not know the the Graystone ar 
steps of progress necessary to the busine buying the vani 
This time he would prove his own merit, searcely kne the 
he would not take Constantine into his con- Trudy had mbed 
fidence. Unknown to anyone save Mary, dragging Ga ilter 
Steve selected a new-style talking machine sneer it quite w 
to promote. He knew as much about talk- ‘You see, aunt 
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Miss Flinks informed them of a labor 
revolt in the West 

‘“‘ Horrid creatures, always wanting more! 
Well, they won’t get it. I think Steve is 
ridiculous with his banquets and bonuses 
and all, and upon my word, Mary Faithful 
has as good an Oriental rug in her office as 
I have in my house. Tell us something 
really important, Miss Flinks.”’ 

tetrieving her error the beauty doctor 
whispered a scandal concerning the newly 
married Teddy Markhams, who had such a 
violent quarrel the week before that Mrs. 
Teddy had pushed the piano halfway out 
the window and police had rushed to the 
scene thinking it might be another bomb 
explosion. ‘‘How ripping!” 

Beatrice was all animation and she gave 
Miss Flinks no peace until she learned all 
the details, and the rumor about the actress 
who had rented an expensive town house 
for the season and a débutante who was 
being rushed to a retreat to prevent her 
marriage to a gypsy violinist who had al- 
ready taught her the drug habit. 

Trudy telephoned the latter part of the 
afternoon and as it was a gray blowy day 
with nothing special to do to revive one’s 
spirits Beatrice urged her to come in for 
tea—tea to be cocktails and buttered toast. 

Within a few moments she appeared 
a symphony of blond broadcloth set in 
black furs, very charming and chic, and so 
solicitous about Aunt Belle’s recently re 
moved mole and the scar left by the ele 
tric needle, and so admiring of the two 
newly beautified ladies that they were quite 
won in spite of themselves. 

‘Were you near here when you tele 
phoned?” Beatrice asked curiously. ‘‘ You 
weren't ten minutes getting here and you 
look as spick and span as if you had stepped 
out of a bandbox.” 

Look outside and you'll see that 
Gay and I have had a true case of auto 
intoxication!” 

Outside the window there proved to be 
a smart selfish roadster, battleship-gray 
with vivid scarlet trimmings. 

Well!”’ Beatrice said in astonishment 

At this identical moment she began to 
envy Trudy. She was really ashamed of the 
fact, nor did she understand why she should 
envy this bankrupt yet progressive little 
nobody in her homemade bargain-remnant 
costume. The reason was that Beatrice’s 
latent abilities longed to be doing some 
thing, achieving something, capturing, in 
venting, destroying, earning if need be 
but doing something. The daughter of 
Mark and Hannah Constantine could not 
help but have the germ of great ability 
within her, sluggish and spoiled as it might 
be; and it must perforce duly manifest it 
self from time to time. Beatrice realized 
that Trudy felt a greater joy and satisfac 
tion in displaying this not-paid-for cheap 
machine— having sat up half the night to 
make the shirred curtains than Beatrice 
ever could feel in her tapestry-lined, orchid 
adorned limousine. So she began to envy 
Trudy just as Trudy envied her. Trudy 
had done nothing but struggle to be able 
to live, as she termed it; Beatrice had 
never been allowed to struggle ! 

“We owe for all but the left back tire,” 
Trudy said before anyone had the chance 
to hint of the fact; ‘but Gay has to have it 
for his new business, and it is such a joy! 
I hope you approve, Beatrice. And what a 
darling gown!” 

There was nothing left for Beatrice but 
to order the cocktails and toast, and for 
Aunt Belle to agree smilingly with Trudy’s 
clever suggestions. 

Trudy never came to see Beatrice unless 


she gained some material point or had one 


in view, and the point she had come to gain 
this afternoon was of no small importance. 
In her own fashion she managed to inform 
her hostess that Gay had received an order 
from— well, it was a tremendous secret and 
he would be terrikly cross if he knew she 
told even her dearest Bea and her sweet 
Aunt Belle, but she just couldn’t help it 
he had an order from Alice Twill, who 
thought she was going to beat everyone in 
town to the greatest sensation of the year: 
To have the barn of a Twill mansion re- 
modeled, decorated and so on, fre~ coal 
bin to cupola, until it was an exact copy of 
a French palace—she really forgot just 
which one. . Yes, Alice’s aunt in Aus 
tralia had died and left her everything; 
Alice said she was not going to wait until 
she was on crutches before she spent it 
Gay was simply out of his head trying to 
plan the thing and Alice was to move to a 
hotel for several weeks until a newly fur- 
nished wing was ready to be inhabited. 
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There was no reason why New York per- 
sons should have their homes like palaces 
and chateaux and so on, and turn their 
noses up at upstate residences. Alice was 
going to show them. And—this very sub- 
tly—Gay had said that if only Beatrice 
could have the authority to redecorate her 
father’s home into an Italian villa Alice 
Twill would be the loser when comparisons 
were made—since the Constantine house 
had twice the possibilities and so on, and 
Beatrice twice the taste. And what an 
achievement it would be; a distinct civic 
improvement! . . . Yes, Gay was working 
with the best firms in New York, and 
there was no doubt of his success 

Before she left, Trudy had almost se- 
cured Beatrice’s promise that the Con- 
stantine house should be made into a) 
Italian villa and that if she so decided Gay 
should have the commission. There was a 
place at Frascati she had always admired, 
and they could use some ideas from a show 
place in Florida. 

Had Waterloo terminated differently 
Napoleon would have been no more jubi- 
lant than Trudy, who fairly skidded home 
to the new and more pretentious apart- 
ment, where she found Gay in one of his 
sneering sulky moods and quite angry to 
think Trudy was carrying the day 

“*How do I know Alice Twill will really 
come across?”’ he began. ‘‘And I suppose 
you've got the machine covered with mud 
too. Anyway, what do I know about deco- 
rating? I work on my reputation and 
everyone’s sympathies and I’m in fear all 
the time some real decorator will turn up 
and show my hand or else refuse to work 
under me and split commissions. You're 
too damned optimistic.” 

“If I weren’t optimistic where should we 
be? Starving,” she said with no attempt at 
politeness Common courtesies between 
them had long since been dispensed with 
“I’ve gotten you nearly everything you 
have, and if you'll do as I say I'll go right 
on getting things for you. But you’re lazy 
and jealous—that’s what's the matter.” 

He gave a sneering little laugh. ‘‘Why, 
you poor nobody, people only tolerate you 
because of me. They roar behind your 
back.” . a 

“Do they? They pity me because I’m 
married to such a weak fish! Men are nice 
to you because of me-—and there isn’t a 
woman I’ve met that I have not made 
afraid of me. Beatrice hasn't the will power 
of a slug; you can hand her flattery in 
hunks as big as bowlders and she swallow 
them without choking. It’s her husband 
who sees through us.” 

“What— the goat tender? Oh, beg par 
don treading on someone else’s toes. Ot 
didn’t they have goats in Michigan? 

‘We'll never hang together another 
year,” he said reckle ssly “The first 
chance I have to exchange you for a real 
man your day is over.” 

‘You think anyone else would marry 


you 


‘I don’t think. I just go ahead grabbing 
everything I can, and when a person has to 
grab for someone else as well as herself it 
keeps them moving.” 

“You're a crude and impossible little 
fool - 

Without warning Trudy’s hand shot out, 
and on Gay’s cheek rested a red mark for 
the greater part of the evening 

A half hour later he was trying to apolo 
gize, having bucked himself up to it with 
brandy, in order to borrow enough money 
to play pool with that same evening. ‘ 

x 
FTER Gay left, Trudy put on her 
things and trudged over to Mary’s 
house. Gay had driven off in the car and 
she was glad he had. Like Steve the day of 
the funeral, she did not wish to drive but 
to have the nervous outlet of walking 

Trudy was seldom angry. But when she 
found Mary in the old library, the same 
true-blue, good-looking thing with just a 
little coldness of manner as Trudy tried to 
enthuse over her, Trudy felt ashamed. And 
she was angry far more often than she wa 
ashamed. 

“Where is Luke?” she asked, taking off 
her things and lying down wearily on the 
sofa. “Oh, Mary mine, you don’t know 
how good it is to be here again, to be able 
to talk—- really talk to someone.” 

‘Luke is at basketball ” Mary be 
gan, stopping as she discovered Trudy was 
in tears. ‘‘Why, what is it?” as Trudy 
sobbed the harsh long sobs of a tormented 
and frail mind 

Continued on Page 88 
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that in the heat of anger or to 
material goal she would use this 
without thinking and 


gain some 


elfectual weapon 
without remorse, 

“Oh, my gir was all she said; 
and Mary, believing that Trudy so rever- 
enced her secret that she was not going to 
stab it with clumsy words, kissed her and 
very practically set about getting a lunch, 

rudy went home taking some biscuit 
and half a cake with her, and by the time 
he reached the Touraine she was a 
cheerful frame of mind once more. The re- 
lief of confession, the home food and the 
knowledge of Mary’s secret had buoyed her 
up past caring for or considering Gay. 

To her surprise Gay was at home, jubi- 
lant and repentant. He had won at pool 
and had : isumed some 1879 Bur- 

idy, wh ired to make him adore 

and tell her that he had 
joyed having his face 


poor ia 


Ihe 
ions of a 


neon ¢ 


ool mone ping, vi- 
the next 
to equal his elation. 
Mary’s biscuits and 
Beatrice’s remodel 
mansion the cost of 


her 4 e kee 
I i ‘ 
new he Oo wear at 
lunc 1 Trudy 
Together they ate up 
ike and talked about 


ing the Constantine at 
thousand _ 


‘We could almost retire 
ted “but I’m afraid 


many 
,” Trudy 


Steve will 


sug- 
never 


is Conse! 


give | 
‘Don’t worry 


Bea would never let a 
little thing like a husband stand in the way 
of her progre 

In March, just as Steve was returning, 
and her aunt departed for a whirl 
Florida, with a laconic invitation that 
Steve and his father-in-law follow them. 


lined the invitation with alarming 


featrice 


in 


curtne 
[hough Constantine worried in his pecul- 
iar way because Steve did rush down 
to Florida to play with the rest of the snap- 
ng turtles Beatrice had about her heels, he 
ng anything but a 
rush 
and more Steve 
*s end 


not 


gett 
al explanation as to a 

is son-in-law. More 

being saddled with Constantine 

as well as hi and he did 

» proceed with the double 

respon : So Constantine went to 
Florida alone, to find his daughter reveling 
w frocks and flirtations, both of which 
she temporal ly sidetracked while she made 
his consent to having the 
after the manner of a 


not succeed in 


business 


own 
not ow tk 


t 
in ne 


her father give 
} e done over 
} ' 


rascati V i 
“Gad,” 


ee net © ul 


her father during 
t, “I thought you 


you Will 


ommented 


th yumen 


well off as were, 


eve like it? 
“He doesn’t care what I do,”’ she has- 
tened to im. “Of course he will 
ought to— I'm paying for it. He'll have 
home as in the 
United States. Alice's will be a caricature 
by Gay says so. As soon as we go 
home I'm going to signal them to begin.” 
“Well, don’t touch my room or I’]l burn 
down the whole plant,”’ her father warned. 
“And if I were you I'd tell Steve first—it’s 
only right.” 
“But it’ 


assure | 
he 
there 


as wonderful a is 


contrast 


money Ih she insisted, 
but you could pre 
i Your mother and | 
a toothpick that we hadn't 


my 


never bought 
agreed on before hand 

“Dear old papa.”’ She kissed him gra- 
way of dismissal. 

So Steve received the letter announcing 
the plans a few days later. It was a semi- 
patronizing iffectionate letter with a 
great many underlined words and superla 
tive adjectives, and intended to convey the 
impres that he was a mighty lucky 
chap to have married a fairy prineess who 
would spend her ducats in rigging up an 
uncomfortable moth-eaten villa of the days 


ciously by 
semi 


sion 


of kingdom 


As he fir 


received a letter te 


come 
ished it Gay appeared, having 
lling him to hurry ahead 
contracts, Gay was 
her i manner since 
did not know whether it was Steve or 
Beatrice who was to pay for this transfor- 
matior 
“If my wife insists, go ahead —but don’t 
your arts-and-crafts shop into my 
I'm not interested enough to see de- 


with the plans and 
obsequious in his 


move 
ottice 
signs, and soon. I never had time to be one 
of the leisure class and I’m too old to be 
kidded into thinking I’m one of them now. 
But I did make a mistake,” he added 
slowly, whether for Gay’s benefit or not no 
one could tell “as thought the world owed 
me more than a living—that it owed mea 


bargair And there never was a bargain 
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cheaply won that didn’t prove a white ele- 
phant in time.” 

Gay did not follow the intricacies of 
the statement. He merely thought of Steve 
in more than usually profane terms—and 
concluded that Beatrice was paying the bill. 


xI 

T WAS April before Steve found himself 

visiting with Mary Faithful again and 
admiring as heartily as Luke had admired 
the new apartment Mary had chosen for 
her family. 

It had, to Steve’s mind, the same delight- 
ful air of freedom and attractive shabbiness 
that he had come to consider as essential 
for a true home. While Beatrice was 
launched on her new object in life—making 
the house into a villa, from upholstering 
a gondola in sky-blue satin and expecting 
people to use it as a sofa to having the 
walls frescoed with fat pouting cherubs 
Mary had selected funny old chairs and 
soft shades of blue cretonne found in the 
remnant department, queer pottery, In- 
dian blankets and a set of blue dishes which 
just naturally demanded to be heaped with 
good things and eaten before an open fire 
at Sunday-night supper. 

The whole expense came within Mary’s 
economical pocketbook, yet it seemed to 
Steve to have the combined richness of a 
Persian palace and the geniality of a nurs- 
ery on Christmas Eve. 

He deliberately invented an excuse to 
call; some detail of work which, more easily 
than not, could have waited until the next 
day. He was not only using the detail of 
work as a means to visit Mary but as an 
excuse to escape a parlor lecture on ‘‘ What 
astral vibrations your given name 
bring you?”’ by a pale-faced young woman. 
The pale-faced young woman boasted of an 
advanced soul and making a ug 
bank account from the rich set in under- 
taking occult analyses of their names by 
which to decide whether or not the 
panying astral vibrations harmonized with 
their aurw; and if they did not—and were 
therefore detrimental and hampering to 
spiritual development and material prog- 
she would evolve occult names for 
them which would be sort of spiritual bits 
of cheese in material mousetraps baiting 
and capturing all the good things of this 
world and the next. 

Convinced that Beatrice was not the 
proper name for her, the Gorgeous Girl had 
ordered a chart of cabalistic signs and mys- 
tical statements, the sum total of which was 
that Radia was the name the astral forces 
wished her to be called, and by using this 
name she would develop into a wonderful 
medium. She paid fifty dollars to discover 
that she ought to be called Radia and that 
her aura was of smoky lavender, denoting 
according to the pale 
faced young woman, who had tired 
teaching nonsensical flappers, had 
chance to marry, and had hit upon this as 
her means of painlessly extracting a little 


does 


was s! 


accom- 


res 


an advanced soul 
of 
no 


Jove de wirre,. 

Declining to learn his astral name Steve 
left Gaylord to mop up the astral vibra 
tions. Beatrice did not mind his absence, 
though he neglected to say that the work 
was to be done at Miss Faithful’s apart- 
ment and not at the oifice. ever having 
questioned Steve in such details, 
merely murmured inwardly that goat tend- 
ing in one’s past strangely enough led to 
pigneadedness in later life. It was a relief 
to have him away, for if drawn into an 
argument he still thumped his fists. For 
everyday living Beatrice preferred her own 
pet robins and angel-ducks, as she called the 
boys of the younger set, who flocked to 
flirt with her because she was extremely 
rich and pretty and they were in no danger 
of being matrimonially entangled. 

Of course Gaylord ate up this occult- 
name affair. It was discovered that Gay- 
lord's was a most hampering name, and had 
his parents only consulted the stars and 
named him Scintar, who knows to what 
heights he might not have risen? Trudy’s 
astral title should have been Urcia, which 
she now adopted, blushing deeply as she re- 
called the vulgar Babseley and Bubseley of 
former days. But when Aunt Belle was in- 
formed that Cinil was the cognomen needed 
to make her discover an Indian-summer 
millionaire waiting to bestow his heart 
upon her Mark Constantine had packed his 
bags and departed unceremoniously for 
Hot Springs. 

Meantime Mary did not know just how 
to treat this imperious, lonesome young 
man who came boldly into her household 
without apology or warning 


Jeatrice 
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““You don’t know how often I’ve wanted 
to come and see you,” he said unashamedly, 
delighted that Luke was out of the way and 
he could play in his fashion the same as 
Beatrice did in hers. “It isn’t business 
really. I just wanted to talk toyou. You 
assume so much formality at the office that 
though I admit it may be wise I miss the 
real you.” 

“You mean you just trumped up an ex- 
cuse ” Then Mary began to laugh. 

“IT do. The DeGraff muddle can wait. 
It’s nice to be able just to sprawl about 
sprawl in a comfortable old chair. I like 
this little room. We are being turned into 
an Italian villa, you know. I don’t quite 
see how I'll ever live up to it.”” As he spoke 
he took out a plebeian tobacco pouch and a 
nondescript pipe. “‘May I?” 

“Do! Only you ought not to be here at 
all’’—trying to be severe and failing. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you think only of yourself and 
of what you wish,” she surprised him by 
answering. ‘‘Why not think of the other 
chap occasionally?” 

He paused in the lighting of his pipe. 
‘“‘Oh—you mean my coming here.” He 
looked like an unjustly punished child with- 
‘““You mean to consign me to 


out redress. 

the gloom of the grill room or one of those 

slippery leather chairs in a far corner of the 
l 


; 
: »? Come, you can’t say that. I won’t 
listen if you do. I just want to be friend 
with someone.” 

With unsuspected coquetry sl 
gested: “Why not your wife?” 

“We're not friends—-merely married.” 
He lit his pipe and flipped the match away 
“Cheap Jon’t look at me 

at; you make me quite conscience- 
stricken. You seem to be aiming at me as 
directly as a small boy aims his snowball 
Why?” 

“It wouldn’t do the slightest good to tell! 
you wl ‘ 


c 


to say, isn’t it? 


what I think. 
Yes, it would; 
never been as lonesome 


must tell me 
in my life as 
man and the hu 
band very ly woman. It sort of 
chills to the marrow at first thought. 
I’ve been in a delirium, quite irresponsible 
These last few months I’ve been coming 
down to earth. Only instead of getting my 
feet planted on the sod I think I've struc 
} I say, lend us a hand.” 


someone 
I've 


now 


when I’m a rich 


of a 


me 


Love 


@ quicksal d bed. 
**Why ask me?” 
“IT don’t just know. I don’t think I shall 

be quite so sure of anything agai: 

After all a person has just so much capacity 

for joy and sorrow, and so much energy, 

and so much will power, allotted at birth; 
and if he chooses to go burn it all up in one 
fell swoop doing one thing—he is at liberty 
but he is not given any 
helping. Isn’t that true? Quite a 
thing to realize when you know you used 
up your joy allotment in anticipation 
and it has been so much keener and finer 
than any of the realization. And my 
energy went into making money the easiest 
way I could; but it does not pay.” 
Mary clasped her hands tightly 
lap; she was afraid to let him see her 


ver 


second 
1 


to do so; 


, 
terrible 


all 


in he r 
joy at 
the long-awaited confession. 

“Yet you ask me, a reli 
you in your perplexities? 
I don't think 
chine any more. | 


ij 
didn t 


able machine, to 
help a 
‘ ink of you as a capable 
used to, that is 
kn or whether 
your hair was red or your eyes green— but 
I know that have gr eyes 
and 
“You really want to know my opinions? 
] 


interrul ted breat! le SSIY. 


ma- 
true 
Ow 


enoug! I care 


now you ay 


she 

*As much as | used to seek out the stock 
reports.” 

““Well—I think people who have planned 
as exactly as you and Mr. Constantine 
have planned always banish real principle 
at the start. After a time you are punished 
by having an almost fungous growth of 
sk kly conscience you don’t want to face 
the truth of things, yet isolated incidents, 
sentimental memories, certain sights and 
definite statements annoy, haunt, heart 
break you! Still, you have lost your prin 
ciple, the nucleus of the soul, and the 
funguslike growth of conscience is such a 
clumsy imitation—like a paper rose stuck 
in the ground. Mr. Constantine’s type 
your type—is flourishing and multiplying 
among us, I fear, and such are the wis! 
bone, or sickly conscience, and not the 
bac kbone, or sterling principle, of the na- 
tion. After all, fortunes alone do not make 
real gentility—thanks be! But you know 
as well as I that all the—the Gorgeous 
Girls and their kind and you and I and the 

Continued on Page 93 
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First F-W-D Ever Sold 


|’ passed into the present owner’: 
} ‘ ‘ ? 


hands in 1912. The illustration bel 
f a recent photograph 
Nearly eight years of hard and constant 
| ‘ ith a total expense of only $110.49 ' 


) for upkeep, shown by a carefully kept 
, This includes all repair parts and tl 


erh ny 


| Records like this are not uncommon among 
F-W-D Trucks. So fat “i 
| F-W-D Truck sold for commercial purp 


faithful use today 


An average of 40% saving in upkeep costs 


hown in comparison with ordina 
| This is the result of the F-W-D prin 
} izing load and power, and onstructior 
Oe ae - yx ble by one of the most complet: juipy 


truck plants in America Send for our literat 


A full line of F-W-D Trucks will be exhibited 
at the New York Show January 3-10 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


The boys from the Front will tell you 


Boat 











Air Control Increases Paper 


Mill’s Output 


The Sturtevant Vapor Absorption 


System 1s today conceded to be the 
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Pure Air Is as Necessary as 


Pure Food 


Your employees are not always to 


blame for slowing up. It may be that 
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The Voice 


Are you a maker of things? Have you work to be done? 


Are you seeking better ways to do your work? 


ideal way to remove vapor from paper you are at fault, For, # you do not ‘Then go out. Listen to the wind. Watch what it does. 

It says: ‘‘Every day of your life | have been showing you 
how I could do your work, and have been waiting vainly for 
you to call to me. I convey twigs and chaff and even heavy 
things hundreds of miles. 1 draw all the water from leaves 
and from fruit and from all the trees that ever fell. I melt 
and I freeze. I suck up all the dirt and dust from the road- 
way and leave it as clean as a ballroom floor. I bring moist- 
ure from the sea, and, to men who permit me, I bring pure, 


health-giving air for them to breathe. When I blow upon 


machine 


Excessive vapor in the machine 
room of a paper mill is like heat in an 
artificial ice plant. Sturtevant appa 
ratus, by forcing a supply of dry, 
warm air directly on the spot wher 
the vapor starts, and by directing the 
movements of the air in the machine 


room, completely does away with 


this troublesome condition. 
The treasurer of a large cardboard 


mill writes: 


‘We have found that the Sturtevant 
Drying System has enabled us to in 
crease the output of our machines 
from 15% to 20%, besides improving 
the board by permitting us to dry it 
with ess he at. This has overcome 
our troubles caused by blisters, etc. 

“We feel that it is one of the best 
investments we have made tn a long 
time, and are pleased t6 give the sys 

tem our hearty 
endorsement.” 
Paper is only 


one of the many 


furnish them with a sufficient supply 
of clean, pure air, you need not expect 


their best efforts. 


Most buildings where a number of 
men work together need a system of 


ventilation. Only under the most 
favorable atmospheric conditions will 
the air come in through cracks and 
joints, or through open doors and 
windows to prov ide the necessary re 
newal of air. The modern tendency 
is toward the most effective and 
pe sitive Blower systems. 


The vice-president of a large trust 
company in New York states that by 
proper ventilation he has increased 
the efficiency of his clerical force. 

In industries where the manufactur 


Airplanes and parts 
Agricultural implements 
Aluminum ware 

Ammunition 

Artificial limbs 

Asbestos products 
Automobiles 

Babbitt metal and solder 
Bags . 

Belting, leather 

Billiard tables and materials 
Boots and shoes 

Boxes, wood, paper 

Brass, bronze, copper pr xduct 
Brooms 

Cardboard 

Carpets, rugs 

Carriage and wagon material 


Coffee and spice, roasting, grinding 


Coffins, burial cases 

Coke 

Condensed milk, milk products 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage and twine 

‘Carriages and wagons 

Cars, general shop construction 

Cash registers, calculating 
machines 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Cotton goods 

Crucibles 

Cutlery and edged tools 


Drug grinding 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Electrical machinery, apparatu 
Electroplating 


Emery and other abrasive wheels 


Enameling , 

Felt goods 

Fertilizers 

Files 

Firearms 

Fire extinguishers, chemica 

Foundry supplies 

Fuel, manutactured 

Galvanizing 

Gas and electric fixtures 

Gas, illuminating and heatin 

Glass 

Glucose and starch 

Glue 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil 

Gold and silver, reducing, 
refining 

Graphite, ground, refined 

Hardware 

Hardware saddlery 

Hats, fur-felt 

Ice; manufactured 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Iron and steel, steel works 


Iron, bolts, nuts, washers, rivets 


Iron, forgings, inc. wire nails 
Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jute goods 


Sturtevant Puts Air to Work for the Following K 


I amps and re 


eat r goods 
eather, tanne 
ime 


ocomotives 


I 
1 
I 
Lithographing 
I 
l 


| } 
OOKINgE-g1ass 


Lumber and t 


and 


ly 


S am 
torcycle 


, fountai 
*etroleum, re 
Phonographs 
Photographic 


Pipe Ss, tobacec 


B. F. STURTE 


EUGENE N. FOSS, President 


Atlanta, Ga 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Chicago, | 


things that re- ing processes contaminate the air, 
good ventilation is even moré neces- or one of the following 24 Branch Of 

: Y - 604 Provident Bank Bidg Hartford, Conn ° « 
sary, and the results of good ventila- - 330 Guardian Bidg. Kansas City, Mo 


tion on the workman’s efficiency are 


. 306 Walton Bidg Cincinnati, Ohio 

$55 John Hancock Bidz Cleveland, Ohio 

101 Bedford Ave., Nye Park Dallas, Texas 4004 Rawlins St. Minneapolis, Minn. 80 
$30 S. Clinton St. Detroit, Mich 406 Marquette Bldg New York, N.Y 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: Reliance Equipment Co., Ltd., 914 Somerset Block Galt, Or 


STURTEVANT ENGINEE 


quire controlled 
conditions of 
temperature 


and humidity. even more surprising. 














n the Wind 


a fire I increase the heat from its fuel. Why do you not 
summon me?” 

The work air does when controlled and directed by our 
apparatus is so varied that we can merely suggest it. But 
when a manufacturer turns an open mind to the question, 
“Is there part of my work that air can do?’’, he enters 
upon a new world of economies and efficiencies. 

Read over the list of industries below in which air appa- 
ratus is or can be used. Perhaps you will find your business 
there. If you do, tell us; if not, write us anyway, and we 
will send you a bulletin which explains how our apparatus 
can profitably do your work. 


inds of Businesses—Is Your Business in This List? 


Pla ware Sugar, refining 
Plum bers’ supplic Sulphuric, nitric, mixed acids 
Printing and publish Surgical appliances 
Printing materials Tin plate and terneplate 
Pulj 1 Tobacco, chewing, smoking, snuff 
r im} Tools 
Xefrigerat Toys and games 
1 picture fra Lice, cleaning, polishing Trunks and valises 
Roofing | Turpentine and rosin 
Ry r Type founding 
work Saddlery and harness I ypewriters and supplhie ; 
Safes and vault Umbrellas and canes 
Sait Varnishes 
sand and emery paper, cloth Wall paper 
saw Wall plaster 
rm Scale 1 balance Washing machines, clothes 
Screw wringer 
eM machines, ichments Watch cases 
Shipbuilding Watches 
Show Wheelbarrow 
i vert g noveltic Whur 
i i iverwar>re Win i! ll 
I ind meat packing Window shades and fixtures 
y refining Wire 
S Wireworks, inc. wire rope 
Ss water pparatu nad cable 
S] ¢ good Wood distillation 
Spr carriag Wood, turne 1, carved 
‘ eled ware Wooden goods 
y i ih Wool puiling 
vater heating apparatu Wool scouring 
St king Wool, shoddy 
St furna Woole nand worsted goods 
S Whalebone cutting 


ice 


ING COMPANY, 





ANT COMPANY 


s in the United Suton and Canada 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


a. Pa 135 N. 3rd Se Salt Lake City, Utah. « Walker Bank Bldg 
412 R ; t r Pa 1 Park Bide San Francisco, Cal 759 Monadnock Blig 
lis k R ter, N.Y & Granite F Seattle, Wash 1134 Henry Bldg 
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The Lumber-Drying System 
That Made Possible the Large 
Airplane Output 


The wood that enters government 
airplanes must be flawless. During 


the war, the government experienced 





difficulty in getting a supply of prop- 
erly seasoned wood, sufficient to keep 
pace with the rapid output of other 
airplane parts. At least, such was the 
situation until the 


Sturtevant High Humidity Kiln Dry 


merits of the 


ing System became recognized. 
With Sturtevant apparatus lumber 
1S S¢ asoned as well in a few weeks as 


Warm, 


water from the 


it forme rly took years to do. 


moist air coaxes the 





wood first, 


r of the 
whole thoroughly, quickly, evenly 


cent drying the 


with a new minimum of warp and 
crack. 
This is a new Sturtevant system. 


It is destined to influence the whole 
lumber situation. 

Many large manufacturers have al 
ready increased their profits and made 
certain of their lumber supply by the 
installation of this drying system. 





Intense Heat That Is Never 
Felt 


Sturtevant apparatus helps tomake 


more pleasant working conditions in 
many industries. 
In a certain large factory girls in a 


line sit close together and weld 


long 
pieces of metal over Bunsen burners. 

Every one of these girls is spared 
the intense heat of the Bunsen flame 
and the fumes of the burning metals; 
for Sturtevant apparatus controls the 
flame’s heat and sucks the part that 
is not used into the outer atmosphere. 

To make the ventilating system 
more efficient, Sturtevant Blowers 
force a supply of fresh, cool air into 


the room at the feet of each girl. 








W ithout 


strong men could not 


ventil ation, even 


in this 


proper 
engage 
work without soon feeling the harmful 
effects of insufficient oxygen and the 


escaping gases of burning metals 
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Remember the 
Horse-ShoeTread 
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nuit aqueMTTOTTTHTTSTONIT NTE, 
| | i " Can a Million 
| Mi il im ] i Motorists be Wrong? 


i : NDORSEMENT of a 
j nap tire by a hundred motor- 
oa ists would prove nothing. 


Endorsement by a thousand 
would prove little. 


But when a million motorists, 
scores of great corporations, and 
three thousand dealers say that 
Horse-Shoe Tires cost less per 
mile of service than any other 
tire built, their collective en- 
dorsement carries tremendous 
weight. 


BUT HIM UP LLL 


For nine years we have consist- 
ently striven to build America’s 
best tire. They say we have 
succeeded. 


Can a million motorists 
be wrong ? 








unin 
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TIRE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 144 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 

















Continued from Page 88 
next chap we meet belong to the great ma- 
jority, and of that we have every right to 
be proud. 

‘Furthermore, we ought to hold to our 
place in the social scheme and be the back- 
bone of the nation, keep our principle and 
not be nagged eternally by a sickly con- 
ice after we have gone and sold our 
Gorgeous Girls and their sort 
le fortification of dollars, end- 


ne sole 





» wings of foreign castles floating 
he ocean by the wholesale to be re- 
assembled somewhere in good old helpless 
or New Jersey. And these people 
»everything but good old American 
tock-—-which is quite wrong, for their ex 
spendthrifts and Bolsheviki 


ample causes 





to flourish without end.” 
‘Go on,” he said almost sulkily as she 
paused, 
“I’ve watched it for thirteen years from 
‘ with 


he various angles of the working girl 
in average amount of brain and disposition. 
When all is said and done you really have 
before you have earned the 
work, not read or pat 
» or take someone else’s statements as 
final. Do you know how I used to identify 
the kinds of people that rode in the street 

From seven until 
Frumps. The major 
kid boots or 


ectric-seal jacket, plume 


to work 


right 


S judgment 





ars with me? 
eight there were the 


isted white someone’ 






n their and an absence of warm wool 
er And everyone yawned, between pat- 
r thin cheeks with soiled face chamois, 





to nine came the Funnie 








ind the majority had white-kid boots and 
lk fro cut as low as our grand 
mothers’ party gowns, and plumes in their 
ha vanity cases. Their main 
sation were: ‘He said,’ and 
1 ‘I don’t care if I'm late 
quit anyway!’ 

intil noon came the Frills 

nodest-salaried men who car 





not motor yet write to out of-town rela 
it they do so 


‘And every one of those Frumps, Fi 





rie and Frills apes the Gorgeous Girl 
kind —-white kids for shopping, low-cut 
pu in January, bizarre coat, chiffon 
waist, disclosing a thin little neck fairly 
panting for protection, rouged cheeks, and 
a plume in her hat--and not a cent of 
ay ys in the bank! 


something wrong when 


? 
‘*‘Now there’s 


to this, and the wrong does not 


e ve come 











e with these people but with tho they 
mitate— Gorgeous Girls, new-rich with 
consciences and lack of principle and 

mn ense; and these Gorgeous Girls 

n take their styles, slang phrases and 
mode f recreation, as well as theories of 


fe, from the boldest dancer, the most ser 
horus girl— and it’s wrong and 
#t what America called upon 
to endure And it all reverts in a 
i busy, unprincipled yet conscience 
tricken American business 
hecks for these Gorgeous Girls 
athen in Africa 
‘'t bring your blood pressure 


loe ring 
when your grandfather had such 


sl ould be 


sense 


who write 
and the 


and wonder why golf 


men 


down to 


a wonderful constitution at eighty-four! 
don't you know that get-rich-quick people 
ilways pay a usurer’s interest on the sud- 


lenly accumulated principal? 





‘Keep on,” he said in the same surly 

| re 
When I go downtown and view the 
unwashed females and the overly 
us painted ones, people in impossi 
ble bargain shoes and summer furs, fat 
men in plaid suits and Alpine hats, under 
nourished children being dragged along by 
nthinking adults, stray dogs wistfully 
niffing at passers-by in hopes of finding a 


orees 


permanent friend, tired blind work | 
tanding in the and resignedly being 
overloaded for the day’s haul, fire sales of 


candy sales of unks, a 


sun 





gooey } 


fur coats, 








jewel pecial of earrings warranted to be 
iv no tarnish until well after Christmas, 
broke ids and vaudeville billboards and 
A Ipor A f awful, huddled up, gar 
lenle homes with families lodged some 


re between the first and twelfth storie 


the general chasing after nothing, saving 
| 


nothing and, saddest of all, the complacent 
jelusion that they have achieved some- 


thing well worth while—it makes me w 
ing to earn and learn as I do.” 
leave me in the quicksand. What 


? 





10 about it 


THE SATURDAY 


can accomplish more with that as her goal 
than in any other place in the world. You 
don’t know all my dreams for the Amer- 
ican woman—don’t you think that this 
Gorgeous Girl parasitical type is a result of 
the Victorian revolt? Too late for them- 


selves the Victorian matrons said, ‘Our 
daughters shall never slave as we have 
done; they shall be ladies—-and have 


careers too, bless their hearts.’ The Victo- 
rian matrons were emerging from the un- 
fair conditions of ignorance and drudgery 
and they could realize only le of the 
argument —that all work and no play make 
Jill quite a stupid girl. 

‘“‘But we must grasp the other side of the 
matter—that all play and no work make 
her simply impossible; that culture and 
self-sufficiency can go hand in hand. The 
American woman really is-—-and must con- 
tinue to be —the all-round, regular fellow of 
the feminine world. Then she will not only 
teach a great and needed truth to her back 
ward European sisters but she wil! produce 
a great future race American women have 
tried frivolity in nearly every form 
they have worked seriously likewise; 
have intruded into men’s professions and 
careers and in some cases have beaten men 
at their own game. They have successfully 
broken down the narrow prejudices and 
limitations which the Victorian era tried 
making immortal under the title of senti 
ment—but after they have had the reward 
of victory and the knowledge of the game 


one side 











wh y not be square, as they really are, and 
do the part the Great Pl meant them 
to do? Be women first let the career 


take the woman if need be, but always 
thank the good Lord if it needn’t be.” 

‘And to think you have working 
for me,”’ Steve said softly. 

“T know that culture and enjoyment of 
life may be yoked with so-called drudgery 
I know too that women are retiring 1 
but with honor and victory in their 
truest sense wher they tep out of business 
life back to their homes Nor are they 
empty-handed like the Victorian matrons 
but with the energy of tried and true war 
, the ballot in one hand, the child led 
by the other, they are in a position to right 
old wrongs, for they have won ne 
They will be able to put 
their homes all they have 
sojourn in the world —the 
of unfitted menials will disappear, as 
waste and nerve-racking detail 

**And love must be the leavener of it 
all—with all her y 
trained talents anc 
ican woman must not and will 
her romance--for it is part of God’ 
promise of immortality.” 

“How often may | 
begged 

Mary shook her head 
started, as Luke says, 
check But have you 
out of all the world the 
the only woman who 
her dinner if it is necessary, 





been 





defeat 








ogress and her ability, 


Tr 

i clever logic, the 
not renounce 
very 
here? he 


come 
“You've got me 
and I’m hard to 
never thought that 
American womat 
and serves 
adjourns to her 





' 
COOKS 





parlor afterward and discusses poetry and 
polities and the last style hat with her 
guests? For she has learned true demox 
racy, not rebellion; she has learned coura, 
not hysterical threats to play the rebel, the 


slacker. 

‘And now I'll make you a cup of coffee, 
And never let me catch yé ad 
When Luke arrived 
Steve O’Valley basking in the big chair he 
was wont to occupy, though it 
ten o'clock and he had anticipated ques 


ju here agalr 


home ne found 


Was pa 


tions from Mary as to his tardines Ir 

stead he found a very rosy-cheeked almost 
sunrise-eyed sister who stammered her 
greeting as the flustered Mr. ©'’Valley 
found his hat and the neglected business 


portfolio and took his leave. 
Dow #4 

7. KEEP down the rising tide of over 

weight Beatrice abandoned the t 
method of having a good time and turned 
her interest to new creed 
tinual bogus joy and a denial of the cal 
ous theory of life. But when she discovered 


i 
that optimism was n t to tne 


oceul 


containing cor 


» deterrent 





coming tide of flesh she began a vig 1 
course in face bleaching, reducing, massage 
and electrical treatments, with Trudy pla 
ing attentive friend and confidant 1 se 
cretly chuckling over the Gorgeous G 
fast-appearing double chin and her disap 


pearing waistline 

The extensive work of making the house 
into an Italian villa kept Beatrice fror 
brooding too mut embonpor 


She enjoyed 
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drape rs, arti ind what 


the decorators 
not, with Gay’ 


; Suave, flattering little elt 














always at her elbow, h ur 
about So-and-so beir thin 
and the wonderful nutritive value of cl ) 
late 

sea will look like a fishwife whe ‘ 
forty,” he told Tru ifter the " 
was under way an t anniver 
drew near. “‘She eats as much candy in a 
week as an orphan asylum on Chri la 
Day. Why doesn’t someone tell her to 
=f ¢ p?” 

Gay felt rather kindly toward Beatrice 
for his commissions from the it 
formation made him secure for some time 
to come; Alice Twill’s idea of a 
chateau, however, had blown up unexpe 
edly 

‘Well, why don’t people tell you that 


you look ar itter fool with that extra 




















intelligent edition of tortoise-shell glasse 
that you wear?” Trudy retorted. Gay wa 
her husband and her property » long 
sne iW t to stay ! wile ind sne did t 
approve of his constant attendance on the 
Gorgeous Girl. Even her deliberate ret 
tion by flirting with the gouty-toe | ide 
did not make amends. She had moment 
of depression similar to the time she had 
learned Mary's secret. But sl lid not go 
back to Mary in the same abandoned spirit 
It would never do. If she were not careful 
he would begin to think for herself and 
want to to sensible shoes and a real 
job, Na rsell so utter that she could 
never navy t more good time so she 
iw Mary only at intervals and tried to d 
nice fles for her. Trudy was tl er tha 
ever he had annoying cough. St 
still used a can opener as an aid-de-camp 
housekeeping and laughed at Ww irre 
in her low shoes and gauzelike draperie 

It delighted her to have Beatrice be mie 
heavy of figure it aimost gave her at | 
on her, she fancied, for Beatrice ghed 
with ¢ y at Trud one hundred and ter 
pounds and used Trudy as an argument f 
eating indy 

eats candy, lots of it, and she 

i,”’ she told Steve 
but she worl ind i don't 

You don'teve igymnasiun t tor 
for daily perseverance, for you could do 
exercises yourself if you wanted. You sleep 
late and Keep the house like the equator ; 


wed 


he conti 
Beatrice | 
ever please you 


woKed al 











‘You marrie lantl 

““When I did ng about 
ple ising only you, alr d,” is His re 
ward. ‘| wish you would study Frencl 
you have such a queer education you car 
help having queer idea And you can't 
ways go along with such funny views and 
be like papa. There isn’t room for two ir 
the same family.’ 

“Do you know the Bible?” he demanded 

Beatrice giggled 

“There you are! You thir I haven't 
studied ir wn fashion. Well, if 1 did 
know the Bible intellectu ind Mil 
oe ped 

“It sounds like a correspondence hoo 
course. Don’t, Stevuns! Do you know the 
latest dan loble? 
Of course now 
of the r nast ' 
how to irom 2 
plaster-of i} ent 
read a su t giare 
ind stare i You 

mt y rma 

adow pictures or imitate anyone. Good 
gra i now that u've mad if 
tune e! t! 

Steve w ent t cy fu et 
argue t nerve-ra r Deeside he 
had found someone elise I ! 1 arg 
ment i irare joy and a pe mial ¥ 
Mar Faithfu At frequent interva 
nad na we yme at the door It 
little apartment He almost ned t t 
Beatrice would find it out and row about 
eaving him in peace. He had 

u 1 unselfist ( as t t t 
He t rer it e wit If t he 

not yetir ‘ M l 
Vas p ng throug t 1 t 
brevity has made the world doubt it t 
¢ ‘ t n : plato irk j } 
t friendship does exist t it 
tropi il t light hie ne r 

es dip down and the star 1 t 
dash uj ind then the t e! 

But like the t f : 
by the house of } 

a ] 1 ol 


93 
le re time » fr ent those low resta 
rants where the rve everything on 

ch-thick plate. Which, he had re 
or Vas arelet fr 1 eating turtle steak 
The first wedding ant ersary Was 
rather disappointing affair e Beat t 
had to ren ‘ vedding gown in orde 
to wear it. That fact alone was distressing 
And at the elevet hour Steve was calle 
nal I her a lu brigade, who all 
i t ity to paint Steve in term 
Now eve felt ist as badly about 
going 1 do to have him awa he 
fathe it way of clur consolation 
And he bought you a handsome gift.” 
“But I have one q is lo " Bea 
trice ol was unpardonable « 
to go, eve 1 the vas a strike and 
re. Let the | sexoat euemchata*" 
he ud a le e gil a giitt ny head 
dt the form of platinum Mercury 
Vint t 1 nd ting close t 
the head and 1 decided Brunh 
effect I } lup te I always want 
yrnie g different and vel 
lt 1 good thing I gave 1a check 
iid her fathe 
Ye beca e Gra in alwavs find me 
mething t ter ¥ ‘And tell me 
how the slon fresco coming or ’ 
Her father held up hi mands ir p t 
\ mmething ea A mob of workmet 
ind os gentler that tiptoe about like 
inderta i tant that ill | know 
But not one of them touches my room! 
\ right, papa she ed him pret 
t And as I’m dead f eep and aunty 
. ng in her ur ppose you wake 
her up and run a py? 
nmoning Aunt Belle, who was ap 
proaching the Mrs. Skewton stage of 
wanting a cont us Tose irtain effect 
Beatrice stood at the window with unusual 
ilfect t ive he tast of er guests a 
good 
it up nt la yhit, t er maid’ 
disma till in her rem ed wedding 
ROW! he was t! king enaot rebelliou 
I is nothings, punctuated with unever 
ragged thought bout matching gloves to 
gow! or getting potted goose livers alt 
the eastside store rudy had just recom 
mended. The general trend of her reveri 
was the d i faction not over thi t 
ir Ol marrie fe} it the twenty-seven 
r " i Gorge Girl e disappoint 
mm t it I it na 4 ai t il impell 
thing to do, which should of course ipply 
a good time as wel a desirable achieve 
ment, The inherited energy was demand 
ny ar rutiet he re illed the « ening’ 
entertainment —a paper chase with every 
room left littered and disordered, her lace 








iwe badly torn, her head tl 





























mping witt 


pa the latest « 
indal hispe 
ela rate ip} 
fare t il 
charm of the } 
he begar 
Trudy, Steve 
delegate vral 
ing, ¥ ning 
She too must 
ned il 
that ’ in 
helved wit} 
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Pneumatics Hauled for Less 


in This Transportation Test 


ON September 30, 1919, The Harris Transfer Company, Hauling Contractors 

of Indianapolis, concluded a six months’ test of solid versus pneumatic 
truck tires. The two trucks employed, No. 6 and No. 7, were of the same 
make, capacity, and service life. They had been built at about the same time, 
being separated by only eight serial engine numbers. The results of this 
extended comparison of solid and pneumatic tires show why The Harris 
Transfer Company intends to specify pneumatics when purchasing new trucks. 


Truck No. 6 
(Completely equip, 
with solid tire 


Miles traveled ; 3842.7 
Gallons of Gasoline S04 
Pints of Cylinder Oil 122 


Repairs (per mile) 30.0035 
Operating cost (per mile 344 


N ote — Mile ages of Goodvear Cord | res on 


ng in sound condition One rear has 


Despite seasonal and service conditions which 
partially favored the solid-tired truck in the 
test described above, the unit on Goodyear 


Cord Tires established savings of unusual size. 


‘ Despite the distribution of practically the 
same overhead charges over distances nearly 
equal, the Goodyear Cord ‘Tires were able to 


reduce net operating cost 8 per cent per mile. 


Being limited by the contract work handled, 
the pneumatic-tired truck did not run all day 
every day and consequently did not have an 
opportunity to show all the saving possible in 


operating cost per mile. 


For the solid-tired unit, the standard round 


Truck No. 7 


Completely ¢ ped wit 


( t ( | I ( ( I 
3870.5 natongs 
546 327 saving 
50 S9C) saving 
S0.0002 Q2C7 saving 
316 So). saving 
Druck No. 7 average 13,500 to date, all remai 


traveled 18,000 miles, remaining serviceable 


trip throughout the six months’ period was 1.98 
miles while for the truck on Goodyear Cord 
Tires, the standard round trip during the 


entire time was 4! mules. 


The short trip, with frequent starting and stop- 
ping, probably accounted for a small fraction 
of the gasoline used by No. 6 (solid tires) but 
the bulk of difference in fuel consumption 


plainly indicates the etHlect of the pneumatics. 


Further operating and cost data, bearing on 
the use of pneumatic truck tires in distinct 
lines of business, may be obtained by writing 
to The Goodyear ‘Vire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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conversatior 
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until 
onsent graciously 
ind passed i the other room 
Mary was givin ictatior 
When Ma shed she offered Beatrice 
4 magazine but the Gorgeous Girl dec! 
n 


you, Miss 


ind began in petulant fast 


been thinking about 
do envy you 


nore of mj 


remni 
ward,” 
Mary wondered what Beatri 
if she knev eT 
with the tired 
tion to the wir 
tior as keen! 


w of the supper 
remnant, who flung dis¢ 

is and clamored for invita- 

had ones 

the Gorgeous Girl K ISse€ 

“Oh, no, that’s not true 


but she 


in yyzed fi rr 


You see “ 
e began simply could not finish 
e li 
‘I've that if business is 
important to my husband than his wedding 
anniversary I shall be of importance to 
him in his business, he continued “Be 
care ful yo i've a rival loom Vv ahead oy 

Steve opened the door and nodded for his 
Mary was left with rather 
unsteady and a pessimistic 
tude to round out her day. Beatrice’ 
had an unpleasant petty sound that she did 
not quite understand. She wished she had 
never allowed Steve to draw her out of her 
businesslike attitude. However, when she 
learned he had very unexpectedly called 
off work for the rest of the day to do his 
wife’s bidding she told her self she wa 
lessly alarmed, though it was alway 
thing to try exchanging her heartache fora 
temporary joyful mirage! 

he next evening when Mary was in the 
throes of explaining this thing in guarded 
fashion to Steve and Steve was arguing 
angrily and begging for his weleome, Trudy 
Vondeplosshe happened in unexpec tedlyand 
very much rejoiced inwardly at finding this 
delightful little téte-a-téte in full progre 

Of « the couple gave business and 
the recent strike as alarming sities 
for a private conference, and 
cuttled away, leaving Mary to try to look 
unconscious and change the subject to 
Trudy’s new hat But ever mindful of 
Mary’s confession Trudy was not to be 
swerved from the topic 

“I'm glad Beatrice was not with 
“for like all heartless 
ashamed of Steve half 
him the other 


decided more 


wife to come in 
nerves atti 


hint 


need 
a rash 


yurse 
nece 


then Steve 


” 
me, 


she aid weetly, 
flirts she is jealous 
of the time and mad about 
half. I'd try to have the business all trans- 
acted at the office. You used to. And Bea- 
trice says business isn't half as brisk as it 
was then 

The upshot of the matter resulted in 
Mary’s applying for a two-months leave of 
absence Spent in the far North Woods 
with Luke it would make common sense 
win over starved dream 

‘I think I've earned it,” 
to Steve 

“A year ago I went away and you stayed. 
Of course you have earned it. But | am 
going to miss you.” 

rhe day before she left —it was well into 
July before she could conscientiously see 
her way clear to go—she received a plaid 
steamer rug. There was no card attached 
to the gift, and when she was summoned to 
Steve's apartment to inform him about 
x0me matters, Steve having a 
of grippe, she was so formal to both Steve 
and Beatrice, who stayed in the room, mak 
ing them very conscious of her apricot-satin 


was all she said 


light attack 


and cream-lace presence, that Beatrice re 


marked later 

‘It’s a fortunate thing that she isn’t go 
ing to visit the North Pole; she'd be so 
chilly when she returned you'd have to 
wrap the entire office in a warming pad 
| was thinking this morning that with the 
way she lives and manages she must have 
saved some money. Do you know if she 
has—and how much? I hope you 
pay her salary while she is gone. It's no 
wonder she can afford nervous prostration 


wont 


f you do! 
. an . n 3 vad it,” e\ 
I didn’t know she had Steve 


aid 


where 
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“Whatever it is then that makes her 
take all this The way employees act, 
walking roughshod in their rights! And 
now, deary, hurry and get well, for I’ve a 
wonderful surprise for you.”’ She knelt be- 

de the couch and patted his cheek. “I’m 

going to be your private secretary during 
yes, lam. As soon as I finish 
making the manikins for the knitting bags 
kermi Then I’m going to try to 
take her place—well, a part of her 
ace to start with, and work into the posi- 
m gradually. Yes, lam. I’m determined 
» try it I've worried and worried to de- 
cide what to do with myself.” 
Worry was Beatrice’s sole form of prayer. 
Steve wondered if what Mary had recently 
said to him could be true, at least in his own 
case. She had said that defeat at thirty 
should be an only after fifty 
could it be counted a definite disaster, 


time 


her absence Ve 


it the 


tiny 


I ) 
t 


incentive 


xu 


ie 1U don’t know how I've missed you,” 
Steve told Mary upon her return. 
“Don't I look it?” he added wistfully. 

Mary had appeared at the office late one 
September afternoon rather than appear 
the following morning as a model of exact 
punctuality. She had had to force herself to 
remain away until her leave of absence ex- 
pired. It was Luke who rejoiced in the 
freedom of the woods and the green grow- 
ing things in which his sister had tried to 
take consolation, telling herself they would 
revive her common sense and banish absurd 
notions concerning Steve O’ Valley. It was 
Luke who rejoiced at catching the largest 
trout of the season, who never wearied of 
hayrack rides and corn roasts and bonfires 
with'circles of ghostlike figures enduring the 

moke and the damp and the rapid-fire 
gossiping and giggling. Luke had returned 
with a healthy coat of tan and a large cor- 
respondence list, pledging himself to re- 
visit the spot every season. 

But Mary felt defeated in the very pur- 
pose of her holiday. The atmosphere of 
weary school-teachers trying to appear as 
golden-haired flappers foot-loose for a ro 
mance, the omnipresent white shoes always 
drying outside tents or along window sills, 
the college professors eternally talking about 
their one three-month tour of Europe, the 
mosquitoes, the professional invalid, the 
inevitable divorcee, the woman with liter- 
ary ambitions and a typewriter set in ac- 
tion on the greenest, most secluded spot for 
miles about, the eternal snapshotting of 
everything from an angleworm to a group 
of arm-entwined bathers about to play 
splash-me, the cheap talk and aping of such 
gorgeous girls as Beatrice Constantine 
all this on one side, and a great and eternal 
loneliness for Steve on the other. 

It was small wonder that defeat was the 
result. And yet in her heart of hearts Mary 
was glad that it was so. There is some 
thing splendid and breathless in trying to 
shut away a forbidden rapture, and being 
unable to do so: In te lling oneself one will 
never try repression again but will shame 
lessly acknowledge the forbidden rapture 
and register a desire to thrill to it whenever 
po sible 

Besides the irritations of the summer 
camp Mary had been forced to leave Han- 
over remembering Steve as ill, worried over 
business; of Beatrice’s hinting that she 
would usurp her place. There had been so 
many womanly trifles she would have done 
for Steve had she been in Beatrice’s posi- 
tion—a linen cover for the water glass; a 
soft shade on the window instead of the 
glaring white-and-gold-striped affair; exile 
for that ubiquitous spaniel; home cooking, 
with old-fashioned milk toast and real 
coffee of a forefather’s day. 

Strange, how such homy trifles persist 
in the mind of a commercial nun through 
two months of supposed enjoyment and 
liberty. In the same way incongruous asso- 
ciations of ideas spring into the brain with 
no apparent reason at all, causing fossilized 
professors to write essays-under-glass that 
elucidate matters not in the slightest. 

So Mary returned to the office two days 
ahead of time, her heart thumping so loudly 
that she thought Miss Lunk would surely 
detect the sound. She deliberately dressed 
herself in a demure new suit and a becom- 
ing black-winged hat which made her seem 
as if delightfully arrayed for afternoon tea. 
And it was with a charming timidity that 
she tiptoed into the office. 

Before Steve had asked her opinion she 
had given one swift look about the two 
offices, and she was glad that they looked 
as they did. It would have been quite terri- 


ble to have found them spick and span 
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and quite self-sufficient, without a hint that 
Mary Faithful was missed or irreplaceable. 

Evidences of Beatrice’s brief sojourn in 
the business world still remained —an elab- 
orate easy-chair with rose pillows, a vacuum 
bottle and cut-glass tumbler, a curlicue 
French mirror slightly awry, and on her 
desk a gay-bordered silk handkerchief, a 
silver-mesh bag and a great amount of 
cluttered notations; all of which proved 
that the understudy secretary had not yet 
mastered the law of efficiency. 

It seemed amusing to Mary. She thought, 
“How stupid! How can she—when the 
wicker basket is the one logical place 
ho 7 

Then she spied Steve’s desk, bearing a 
suggestion of the same disorder about it. 
When she spoke his name and he started up, 
holding out both hands, she saw a queer 
bright look in his eyes, as if he too were 
trying to convince himself that. everything 
was all right. 

“*So you really missed me?” 

*“Missed you! Heaven alone can record 
the unselfish struggle I endured to let you 
play. I give you my word.” 

He wheeled up a chair for her, just as he 
used to wheel up a chair for Beatrice, and 
sitting opposite him Mary heard an almost 
womanish enumeration of petty troubles 
and disturbances, a pathetic threat as to 
the avalanche of work which would await 
her in the morning. 

“And now I will be polite enough to ask 
if you had a good time?” 

‘Very! And Mrs. O’ Valley?” 

It was so horrid to have to pretend when 
each knew the other was pretending; and 
as they pretended to the world in general, 
what a relief and blessed lightening of ten- 
sion it would have been to have said merely 
an honest: ‘‘We don’t care about Mrs. 
Gorgeous Girl or anyone else. We are quite 
content with each other. True, this is still 
platonic friendship—with one of us—but 
all tropical twilight is of short duration. It 
won't be platonic much longer. So let’s 
talk about ourselves all we like! 

But being thoroughbred young persons 
they felt it was not the thing even to think 
frankly. 

‘She is well,” Steve said briefly. 

“She came down here, she wrote me, 
when she wanted to find out about some- 
thing or other. I’ve forgotten just what.” 

Steve smiled. ‘Yes, for nearly a week 
Mrs. O’Valley managed to create a furore 
among her own set. Before she came here 
she ordered an entire new outfit of clothes 
business togs. There were queer hats and 
shirt waists and things.”’ He laughed at the 
remembrance. ‘‘Then she had to practice 
getting up early; that took a lot of time. 
Meanwhile Miss Sartwell did your work 
just as we planned. It was found necessary 
to postpone her business career still further 
because of an out-of-door pageant that re- 
quired her services asanymph. She caught 
cold at rehearsal and enjoyed a week of 
indoors. 

“Then Gay turned up with a whole flock 
of new decorators for the d for the villa 
thing, and I was left without aid for the 
ennuied for another ten days. Jill Briggs 
had a wedding anniversary and relied on 
Beatrice’s aid. Of course she could not re- 
fuse, and Trudy, who, by the way, 
come on very rapidly, persuaded Beatrice 
to take a booth at a charity kettledrum. 

“*Soafter several weeks my wife appeared 
on my business horizon and hung that mir- 
ror up and had those other things moved in 
and then she discovered that the impudent 
girls were all copying her coats and hats 
and stuff and even used her sort of per- 
fume, and she decided that her duty lay not 
in making me a competent secretary but ia 
reforming these extravagant young persons 
so that she could wear a model gown in 
comfort and not see it copied within a 
month, It was quite an experience for her; 
she was here about five days. Miss Sart- 
well just moved her desk out there and we 
managed nicely. Beatrice also had a pri- 
vate teacher for typewriting and so on, but 
she gave it all up because she felt the con- 
finement and long hours made her head 
ache and she gained weight. She fled in 
haste. Sorry she had to do so, but under 
the circumstances it was better to jeopard- 
ize my career than her own 
figure!" 

‘Aren't you a little unfair?”” Mary said 
seriously. 

“Am I? I never thought so. Wait 
I must finish the tale. For a whole week 
after being my business partner she tried 
what she called holiness as a cosmetic, 
and became high-church and quite trying. 
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At the end of that time she felt a veritable 
dynamo of nerves and scandal and pro- 
ceeded to become a liberated and advanced 
woman. You'll soon enough see what I 
mean. She doesn’t run to short-haired 
ladies with theories so much as to hollow- 
eyed gentlemen embroidering cantos in the 
drawing-room and trying to make the 
world safe for poetry. De luxe adventur- 
esses strike her as harmonious just now. 
You’ll hear about one Sezanne del Monte 
who is staying in town and living off of Bea 
and her set.” 

“The woman who is divorced every sea- 
son—and stars in musical comedy?” 

“The same. Sezanne is now writing the 
intimate story of her life; sort of heart 
throbs instead of punctuation marks— lots 
of asterisks, you know, separating the para- 
graphs. Beatrice is going to finance the 
publication of it and Gay is going to be the 
manager. Yes, it’s funny but a 
blamed nuisance when you come home and 
you find yourself wandering through a 
crowd of Sezanne del Montes and Gays and 
Trudys, all bent on playing parlor steeple- 
chase, and you can’t find a plain chair to sit 
down or eat a plain meal or read a news 
paper. It’s more than a blamed nuisance 
it’s cause for a trial by jury,’”’ he ended 
whimsically. ‘Now what’s wrong?” 
watching Mary’s face 

“It isn’t cricket to tell all this.” 

Somehow the old struggle began wit h re- 
newed energy in Mary’s heart, the puritan- 
ical part saying, ‘‘ Forget you ever thought 
twice of this man”; and the dreamer part 
urging, ‘‘ You have earned the right to love 
him. She has not. Just be fair—merely 
fair. You have the right; don’t let your 
opportunity slip by.” 

“Why can’t I tell you? I have no one 
else to whom I can tell things—-and I’m so 
everlastingly tired. Goat tending and liv- 
ing off dried buffalo meat never fagged me 
like trying to dance with Trudy and living 
on truffles and champagne. First you are 
mentally bewildered and physically fagged, 
then you become defiant, then you realize 
that is no use, you’ve brought this on your 
own self—it is quite the common fate of 
men like myself with 


sales 


and so you keep on 
the steady grind; and by and by you find 
yourself longing to play in your own way 
with your own sort. The other sort have 
use for you only so long as you pay their 
bills; you ‘are hardly missed, if the truth 
were told. 

‘*Well, you must keep on with the grind 
And you want your sort of playmates and 
fun, and it’s such decent upright fun in 
comparison Oh, pshaw!” He stood 
up, kicking the edge of the rug in almost 
boyish, shamed fashion. 

** Business isn’t quite so good,” he began 
anew in an impersonal, even voice. ‘‘Mr 
Constantine thinks that the abnormal pros- 
perity is on the wane for keeps—we must 
prepare for it—but Mr. Constantine has 
practically retired since you have 
away. He’s not well. To-morrow morning, 
if you don’t mind, I'll take you over there 
and we can straighten out some things for 
him. He is selling the greater share of stoc! 
to men from the West. And he’s saved out 
some pretty nice sugar plums to hand over 
to me. | haven’t been asked whether or not 
I want them.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

**] knew you would be, Miss Iconoclast.” 

“Why do you accept them?” 

**How can | refuse?” 

“By saying you are not prepared to be a 
mental wreck at forty — which you will be if 
you try such a gigantic scheme with so 
ittle preparation. I've an idea that when 
Mr. Constantine is known to have with 
drawn from the business world there will 
be a change in many things. And when you 
are known to be alone in the fort 7 
She paused. 

“Go on,” he demanded irritably. “Can 
I never make you understand how much I 
want your advice, your opinions, your 
scoldings?”’ 

“*I think you will have new enemies wit! 
whom to deal —enemies you never thought 
existed. I don’t believe you can deal with 
them because you have always been so 
cotton-wooled, so to speak, by being Con- 
stantine’s especial protégé “s 

“I’ve done what I’ve done myself,” he 
interrupted, ‘and I'm afraid of no one.” 

“You think you have,” she corrected 
“You have done what you have becaus« 
Constantine was back of you—and now he 
is an old tired man and very soon he will 
think more of the old days with Hannal 
than of the present. Which is perfectly 

Continued on Page 100 
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Some time ago, Mr. L. Davis, shop fore 
man for Little ® Kennedy, automobile 


dealersin Tacoma, Washington, installed 

Inland Piston Ringsinhismotorcar. Be 

n an Ls an fore installing them, he could go only 50 
milesona quart of o:/, while now he can 

go 100 miles on the same quantity He 

estimates that Inlands also increase the 
power of his engine twenty-five percent 


the spark plug test 


The motorist whose car is Inland-equipped 
reads the results of the Inland spiral cut 
every time he looks at his spark plugs. 
If the carburation is perfect and there is 
no oil leaking through, there will be only 
a light, reddish tinge on the porcelain of 
the plug. 

If the carburation is poor, there will also 
be a dry, flaky soot caused by surplus of 
carbon. 

But, unless the cylinders are scored, there 
will be no black, greasy gum from the 
leakage of oil. 

The Inland spiral cut makes possible a 
one-piece piston ring—a ring that is gas- 
tight and oil-tight. 

Its tension not only holds it together as a 
solid unit on the piston but also insures a 
snug fit against the cylinder walls. 





If you find your spark plugs covered 
with a black, greasy gum, look to your 
piston rings. 


Inland Machine Works 


1635 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


INLAND 






| ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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ential Shings 


in the washer you buy 


There is more to be considered in a washing machine than just washing. 





The Eden does more than wash clothes, linens, blankets, etc., immaculately 
clean and without wear or injury. Every part is designed as though it were 
the only part—it is built to give a lifetime of satisfactory service. 
The Eden has many exclusive features that have been added and pertected 
through its eight years of successful operation in the home. 


The Eden Sediment Zone The Eden Safety Swinging Wringer 
nakes Eden-washed things cleaner becaust sutomatically locks before the roller 
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. one a 9 j pt +} . l 
Phe Unit Oiling System , hy 7 it Ul “ 
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i ti u i 
rin oe : 
Che Eden Automatic Clutch 
relea: e} eS een ee whinder cs Lhe Eden Has No Belts 
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hurt the finest yet washes equally a ll tl I I 
to operate—two control the ent tion of ' Iw 
The washer you buy must be the Eden washer, wh perfect adaptal tot 
ked by eight years of tested and successful service is made it th ( ot thou ] 
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Free Trial 
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F to be errand rl or to fill endle 


ar rpaid clerical position It’ not easy 
to pile ery morning at such and 
ich an hour and stand at a desk and work 
as if you had neither heart nor eye for the 
other in life until gradually the 
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n too late 
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thing 


in part of yourself is changed and it is 
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; Just good 
fellovy vi no n't it hideous to think 
I've 1 the truth!” 

At rT tical moment their platonic 
friendship, is tropical twilight, ended, 
and Mary's evening star of romance rose to 
stay. But h being the case Steve was the 
last person in the world to try to convince 
her it was so. 

All he said was: “I never appreciated 
you fore Please don’t feel that telling 


t} 


be 
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me this will make any difference save that 
I'll stay aloof—as you suggest. I can forget 
it, somewhat, if that will make you feel any 
better about it. It is all quite true and 
equally hopeless—true things usually are— 
and if you like I'll send you home in the 
car, because you must be a trifle tired.” 

“Thank you,” she remembered answer- 
ing as she told Steve’s chauffeur where to 
drive 

“You look as tired as before we went 
away,” Luke complained that same night 
when Mary sat at her desk adding up ex- 
penses and making out checks. 

“Oh, no. This shade makes everyone 
look ghastly,” she 


said. 
“T'll have to get a hump on and make 
my pile,” he consoled. ‘‘I don’t want my 
ter being all tired out before she’s too old 
to | 


ave a good time 
\ good time?”’ Mary repeated. ‘Are 
you inoculated too?” 

“What's wrong with a good time? [I 
guess Steve O’Valley plays all he likes!” 

“Yes, dear, I guess he does,” Mary 
for ed herself to answer. 

When Steve returned home that evening 
he found one of those impromptu dinner 
parties on hand instead of a formal engage- 
ment. They had become quite the fad in 
Bea’s set. The idea was this—young ma- 
trons convened in the afternoon at one of 
their homes for cocktails and confidences; 
very likely Sezanne del Monte would drop 
in to read her last chapter or Gay Vonde- 

le » would arrive brandishing his cane 
ng everyone how beautiful the Ital- 

illa was to be; and by and by they 
gather round the piano to sing the 
songs; then when would 

ix there would be a wild flutter and a 


the « low k 


suggestion: 


‘Let’s phone cook to bring over our 

r. Then our husbands can come along 

We'll have a parlor 

| bother about being 

ll go to the nickel dance 

followed by a proce sion of 

various motor 
trays 

de parting in } igh 

of their 


procession of subd 


tate ir 


' 
in 


covere d 
day’ 


1ed hus- 
conglomerate 


close 
work. Then the 
bands would follow and 
would be spread on a series of tea 
tables throughout the rooms, with Sezanne 
moking her small amber-stemmed pipe 
and describing her in a Turkish 
harem while Gay picked minor chords on 
his ukul After a later diversion of nickel 
dance halls and slumming the young ma- 
trons would say good-by, preparing to sleep 
until quite convinced that 
would have called it a day. 
a party greeted Steve, with Gay 
show for Beatrice’s secret room 
with a sliding panel clever idea, splendid 
when they would be playing hide and 
seek —and the cooks en route with the ket- 
tles and bottles of wine and the husbands 

ly arriving in sulky silence. 


menus 


ojyourn 


11e1e, 


noon, anyone 
such 


i 
ng plans 


MeEeCKILY 

A little before two in the morning Steve 
escorted Aunt Belle back to the Constan- 
tine house. 

Beatrice had started to go to bed but 
thinking of something she wished to ask 
Steve she stationed herself in his room, some 
eandy near at hand and Sezanne’s manu- 
script as solace until he should arrive. 

““[ wanted to ask you if Mary Faithful 
has returned,”’ she said, throwing down the 
manuscript as he came in. “‘ Heavens, don’t 
look like a thundercloud! You used to com- 
plain about getting into evening dress for 
and now when they are as informal 


dinner; 
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as a church supper you row even more. 
How was papa? Did you go in to see him? 
Does the house look terrible?” 

“Of course I didn’t see your father at 
two in the morning; he was asleep. Your 
aunt fell into a bucket of plaster.” 
aster! Why did the men leave it 
where she could fall into it? Did it hurt her 
dress?” 

“No, just her bones.” Steve laughed in 
spite of himself. ‘“‘The dress hadn't started 
to begin where the bones hit the bucket.” 

Beatrice giggled. ‘“‘ Aunt Belle will try to 
look like a Kate Greenaway creation. And 
isn’t Jill stout? I’d eat stones before I'd get 
like her. Well, what about the Faithful 
woman?” 


“VW hy 


such a title? 
Faithful, and even M 

“T don’t know— but ever since I worked 
summer I’ve realized what an 


It was always Mary 


with you thi 
easy time she ha isn’t burdened with 
friends and social duties. It’s all so clear 
cut and straight-ahead sailing for her. I 
suppose she laughs at her day’s work.” 

“She has returned.” 

“Then we can go to the Berkshires; 
Sezanne knows an artist and some people 
from Chicago ripping company 
and they are going to visit her cousin at 
Great Barrington and we are all invited 
there wg 

“Once 
to his 
Just count 
the time being 
help close u 
social puppet 
haired freaks 
to survive. I’m going to work and 
the job—it will be bad enough when I have 
to live in an Itali Who knows what 
new tortures that \ wring? But for a few 
months I am certain of my whereabouts, so 
plan on going alone.” 
it come with me! Oh, Steve, 
sometimes I can just the whole mis- 
take—you should never have made a for 
tune. Rather you should have been a nice 
foreman with a meek little in four 
dollar hats and a large portion of offspring 
You should have lived in a model bunga 
low with even a broom closet in the kitchen 
and leaded windows at one side. You would 
have been a socialist and headed labor 
union picnics. But as my husband and my 
father’s assistant and all that—you are a 
impossible as that Faithful woman would 
be if she tried to be a lady!”’ 

For a moment Steve hesitated. But the 
day does not include losing ten 
1 on the stock exchange from sheer 

g out your blood pressure is too 

our faithful secretary loves you 
ier blue than ever, and discovering 

ime nt that you love her yet 
may not tell her so. Nor is a day so hectic 
usually concluded by finding an impromptu 
parlor picnic in full swing at home where 
rest was sought—finding too the full reali 
zation that you not only do not love your 
wife but you do not even approve of her. 

So he said quietly, “If you wish to make 
some radical change regarding your hus- 
band would you mind waiting until he ha 
had a chance at a shower bath and some 
breakfast?” 

For the first time in her life the Gorgeous 
Girl found herself gathering up Monster, 
the candy and the novel manuscript in her 
lace-draped arms and standing outside her 
husband’s firmly closed door. 

The shock was so great that she could not 
squeeze out a single tear. 


one 


who are 


all,”” Steve said shortly, 
‘I am not in on this! 
yourself a fair young widow for 
I cannot run my business, 
up your father’s affairs, 
and go chasing off with bob- 
to the Berkshires, and expect 


kee p ol 


and for 


own surprise, ° 


be a 


any 


“So vou w 


set 


wile 


average 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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“Still Another’ 


‘Ts . 99 « . Py ° 
Anorner Freperat”’ is typical of the confidence truc 
have come to feel in the performance of worm-drive trucks. 













k owners 


Simplicity with maximum strength; ready, reliable power 
with quiet, easy operation; complete protection of working 
units with positive, continuous lubrication. 

These are the qualities you'll find in the Timken-Detroit : 
Axles under fifty-seven well known American motor trucks 
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THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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DETROIT 
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Fit and 
Long Wear 


tvlish, close-titting rubbers that make the feet look 
earing rubber the kind that do not give 
if vou want rubbers that will wear much 

bber 
» Notch Rubbers, with the famous patented 
is the r rubby that are reinforced at all 
need rubber the most stvlish, heht, dura 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON 34 FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


»> rubb retics 
| | | , arcti 
! 
l vy cost th iealier a itth nore, 


itistaction and extra wear they give. 


Send for Booklet ‘*( 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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“Say, what is this?” he 
‘You ain’t drunk. Is it a kid? 
Or are your 4 
he psychopath 
“Thanks,” 


demanded. 
Is it a bull? 
uts? Want to take a run to 


¢ 


said Perry, ‘‘no.”’ 


“Well get out o’ here then!” Ramsey 
ordered with a sweeping gesture of his arm. 


Can't | all?’ 
Who's been imperson 
ng you anyway, your majesty?” 

Ah,” Perry laughed. ‘I’m aware that I 
not look the part, but I was not always 


u give me any help at 
“Give you help? 


; 


thus, Ramsey. Miscreants have brought 
me to this pass.”’ 

ll give you a pass to the island in half 
a minute 


his 


‘You 
Ramsey got down from stool 
tarted to lumber round the desk. 
I'll just ” he muttered 
half to himself 
But Perry did not wait to hear the rest 
He went away, not hurriedly, not without 
dignity —bu away. He went out 
le and turned downtown and made sure 
that Ramsey did not pursue him before re- 
laxing his haste. He was not yet ready to 
tell hi story to the police, He needed 
othes for that, and a shave and perhaps 
ome small measure of proof of his story 
and he ing to perceive that it 
not easy to find proof 
at would take His own servants 


and 


take you 


he went 


was hegir I 


going to be 






time 


did not recognize him, but someone must. 


After a few blocks he turned aside. 
another possibility. le went 
: state of mind at 
wholly pleasurable. He 

enjoying his own difficulties. He was en 
ving the contemplation of the audac ity 
of the man who had taken his place. Of 
intended to oust the intruder, 
was in nm He was anxious to 
est the extent of the man’s preparations, 
o see how completely he had laid his plans, 
‘he pseudo-Perry must have met 


lifficulties in the club, he thought, and he 





this time was Was 


ourse he 
Dut he » hurry. 


some 


ent there to see what he could discover 
and incidentally to see if anyone there 
him 


ved in his own thoughts 

his uncouth garb and 
the steps and would have 
old Barney, the doorkeeper, 





d his way. 
laughed and said: 
know me?” 


“Hello, Barney. 


looked at him suspiciously. 


at do you want?” he asked. ‘“‘Go 

the tradesmen’s entrance. This is for 
embers 

I'm ’ Perry was on the point of 

leclaring himself, then changed his mind 

He did not ke to be taker for a crazy mat 


Pete—is Mr. Binney in the 


I want to see hin 
hesitated again, 


I sa 


then he 


asked: 


Ju t tell him it’s me,” said Perry cheer 
fully, and Barney looked at him d« ubtfulls 
for a moment, then closed the door in 
Perry’s face and summoned a messenger. 








Perry ted on the doorstep, because 
there was no other place for him to wait 
Nat Hancock ran up the steps to go inside 


i Perry « Hello, Nat!” 
Hancock turned sharply, looked at 


and smiled 


alled 

him 

th a suspicious eye 
Hullo,”’ he said 

‘Know me, do you?” Perry asked. 

‘“‘Why-—there’s something familiar. I 

an’t say I remember ia 

Perry laughed 

‘“Never mind.” 


Hancock’s curiosity 


Say 


was roused. He hesi 
tated for a moment, studying the disrepu 
table figure before him. 
Where'd you pick up 
ked 
If you knew me 


told him. “Run along, 


my name?” he 
you'd know.” Perry 


Nat, old head!’ 


Hancock gave up trying to guess the 

idle and went inside. Perry chuckled to 
elf. Then he saw Binney coming. Bin 

ey came out on the steps. He was bare 


headed, and he gave Perry a quick, search- 


then asked ‘You wanted to 


Don't you 
Binney smiled 
Can't say I do. 


Perry laughed, 


know me, 
shook his | 


What is it?”’ 


you Tappan SI 
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Continued from Page 25 


“Is Mr 
““Who? 
ak fay 
‘No, he resigned a month or so ago.” 
That caught Perry's attention 
‘Resigned!”’ 

“Te” 


“oe 


Danton here?” he asked 


Perry?” 


said Perry, thinking swiftly. And 
he chuckled and said to himself Whoever 
you are, you're a genius, old man.”” He was 
thinking of the other Perry. ‘‘ You're surely 
a fast worker,”’ he thought The original 
eR ea 
That combination of letters pleased hin 

His tials were simply P. DD. He 
thought P. D. Q. would do very well for the 
other he nodded to Binney and 
walked away, leaving Pete 
headed on the steps ar d lool 

P. D. Q.,”’ Perry said to himself as he 
turned the corner. “‘ That's 


And thereafter he fell into the habit of 


own tr 


man, 
standing bare 
ing after him 


: ‘9 
vou, old chap 


calling the impostor by those initials 
Having left the club, he started down- 
town by way of Beacon Street \ he 


walked, he went back over the events of the 
morning, remembering how Mrs. Rumson 
and Arklay and Hasket had cast him out; 
and he remembered the test question the 
had asked erning that 
silver service, P, D ) had taken that serv 
ice from the safe depo it vault before he 
P. D., had been put out of the way. Ergo, 
P. D. Q. had practiced his imperson: 
in advance. Perry was surprised thi 
had been able to deceive 
>» wondered how P. D. Q. had 
of the vault key. He 


him con ancestral 


t r 
other 





duplicate 





considering this matter wi he passed the 
State House and dipped down into the 

row crowded streets: and with a vague no 
tion that he might discover something he 
turned toward the bank building and 
reached it and pushed through the swinging 
doors and went in 


Perry in the garb he was wearing did not 
look like a bona fide customer and he wa 
of this as } huffled through the 
f+ | 


CONSCIOUS 
doors He saw one 0 
with an ugly eye. Perry grinned at the n 
He had known the fellow by sig r 


past and the guard had known him, but there 


he guards look at hin 


was no recognition in the man’s eyes now 
he meant to do, 


He was not sure what 
but the sight of the gla topped desl in 
the middle of the room, with blank checl 
and other forms reposing in the rack yg 
gested that he might get enough money for 
his immediate need He took one of the 
check forms and dipped a pen and started 


to fill out the blank 

Perry had had no occasion to write for 
me past; not in fact since the day of 
his kidnaping; not since |} fis 
the John T. Hard ir 
had broken hi knuckle 
thumb 
writing came awkwardly to hin 
gers did not grip the pen ir 
tomed manner; his thumb held it at an 
unusual angle and when he wrote the date 
at the top of the check it did not like 
his handwriting 

He tried a signature. It was 
like the signature he had used to sis 
enough to pass perhaps if he were clothed 


ome t 
the course o 


He Wa urprise i 


} 
100 


omething 





and in his proper seeming, but not now 

Perry could imagine just what would hap 
] f 

pen if he presented a check made out in 


this handwriting at the wicket. The teller 
would look at his unker ipt garment he 
would look at the check and then he would 


glance toward the bank detective loitering 
in the middle of the room. Perry had dar 
ny enough, but he had no likir gy for the 
notion of jail. Forgery was a serious charge 
and he was not yet at all sure that he could 
prove that he had simply signed hi 
name. He tore into little bits the 
check on which he had been writing 
after a moment's hesitation he approached 
the window marked A-E, where Tappan, a 
teller whom he knew and had known for 
three years past, was on duty. There wa 
‘ustomer at the window 

Perry waited till Tappan looked at him 


ow! 
blank 


Phen 


and after a minute he said: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Tappan.” 

The teller was an oldish man, with the 
habitual sullen ill temper which is often 


found among men who while poorly paid 
themselves handle large sums of money day 
by day. He scowled at Perry and asked 
harshly “You wish something?” 
“T--don't happen to recognize me, do 





ook nis head 


One side, please Customer wait 
Perry saw a man beside him and _ he 
moved or Outside he aid to himsell 


my fr 
pet a shave and put i heefsteak on t} 
And beefsteal 
He turned into State 
down’s office wa i led t 
: the old attorney. But | 
not make any breaks to him and you can 


“One thing sure, iend— you've 


cost money 


go In and see 


bet on that! If the old man doesn't re 
nize me right off he'll have me arrested 
three shake I'll see him, anvwa 
He took the elevacvor, opened the door 
Ammidowr lite of office ind stepped 
to the familiar waiting roon The tele 
phone girl at the switchboard looked at him 


nmidowr 
RB 


susy ju 
* All right, 


¢ now,” 


He sat down in one of the comfortable 
chairs. In the offices that opened off tl 
waiting room he could hear the stir of var 
Ing activille a typewrite noone i ) 
monotonously dictating in another, a hum 
of voices from behind the closed door of a 
third. One or two men came and went 
The girl left her witchboard to ask } 











word 
After al iman came out of the office 
whicl knew Wa M Amn \ 
and took | leparture The telephone girl 
moved a little ebor witch and Per 
heard her explaining in a ¥ tone that a 
man wanted to see Mr. Ar low Whe 
he was done she nodded to Perry and said 
Just an te, now 
Perry waited cheerful ‘ igh The 
he iw Ammidown, t and spare, wit! 
ha is white a now, come to the d ol 
his office. He stood up, but Amn 
was not yet ready for him. The old lawye 
cr ed t inother d | et ‘ 
one e and a man came t the 1 
t ad tor an instant, ta with | At 
rht of th man Pe fé t pulse t 
then he grinned delight For the 1 
u himself himself to the t er? ! 
Hlimself as he had bee it th ago! He 
t ed to Amt W Pert ‘ r 
fashion; he looked about the wa 
ind w Per and ¢ e} no more tha 
i] yla 
Perry heard him sa K ! 
Hasket telephoned to me. 1 ‘ 
the } e and clai ‘ ; hye | ) ‘ 
The iy there wa tact 5 
Cra I suppose 
Ammidovw hed the td 
that was habit to} 
W he igett with that se | 
vi el want it,”” he ! 
Right awa 
No, no hurt 
Perry, watching and liste ! 
to himself. So this was P. D. Q 
You've gone to w K I r abse ( 
Perry, old mar he thought One l 
thing invwa 
Then Ammidown came toward hit | 
twisted his eap in |} hand { 
watched for recognition in the othe eye 
but there was none 
He said awkwardly: “I want to get a 
divorce, Mr. Ammidowt 
Ammidown smiled d 
‘I don’t take divorce case r,”” he id 
Please ip} elsewhere 
No recognitio no hint of it Pe 
bac ed { ~ ird t! f aoor ) ] Ar nmi l Al 
would have had him arrested in a minute 
t t the 
id t 
at p ing 
ind delving into the depths of hea 
ume which Ammidown and Car il 1 
been urging on Perry for a year 
Camilla Perry had searce thought of 


OW and hi eye 
thought of her, then narrowed 
remembered P. D. Q The faker had gone 
to work! Did that red 
that he wa 

Perr decided to see Camilli 


Camilla till 1 


wher he 


meat 


engaged to Camilla 





viii 


see Perry left Ammidown’s office he 
topped to count his money and found 
a matter of fort five 


It was noor la gatew t 1 


breakfast ey " y 
decided it w | be ge 
f t} nee ' t 
the er man t eve 
| the 1 
et 
He was st 
| 
i i i 
hakinyg the 
true Ls ew it w 
whole he w ‘ | 
He} 1a Se ! 
! \ Het 
from the ve 
rags and t 
But he j ‘ 
possil that P. D 
Camilla That wa 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
re t e ( | 
re tion Was the i 
! ite ifter | ft Ar 
had take e af 
eet At Pa 
car and th fter he 
he could muster during 
t Ihr 
( i 
| ! the i! It 
} to w Moret 
i i DT it ! 
‘ 1 } 
far the hous« 
te him the he part 
growing | gre 
Wher et ed 
' { } 
} at 7 j 
pave! t 
t ) i i rhe 
Car , } 
} t yl r 
} elf th he remer 
} e ae iP. DQ 
‘ he w : 
' t ‘ \ 
| ’ 
i? ) | 
7 tonded iu 
1 ende 
Mi 1 ! 
| elf, and pushed 
W he car 
‘ i \4 A 
} t , 
' , low byt 
t The 
1 matte { t 
I | t 
it 
l 
! i I 
HW 1 bee 
j 
had 
H } 
\ 
"\ 
ti 
‘mat 
hea ( 
rece ‘ A 
‘ ‘ 
new eme 
f ‘ 
he wa ) 
ild t my ‘ 
‘ t he in't { 
‘ } ' } 
‘> 
me hut she | 
Disturbed | } ‘ 
\ there, ¢ 
Ye ‘ ‘ 
() lw fr t 
Wi go 
W! I t 
eT we ‘ 
chief diplomat a4 
hie ° ’ 
I'll ‘ 
“| rhe t 
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Back of Essex 
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But Essex Did Not Need 


Through Merit Alone 
It Made Good 


The Hudson Endorsement 


Men now say the Essex was inevitable. 

A new type, it brought a dominant issue 
to motordom. 

Its appeal was dynamic. A new world’s 
ales record of $30,000,000 paid for 20,000 
ars in 10 months, proves how men wanted 
its distinctive advantages of big car per 
formance combined with light car economy 
ind nimbleness 

Yet there could have been no Essex with- 
out the Hudson Super-Six as forerunner. 

All the knowledge gained in building more 
than 80,000 Super-Sixes; all that was re 
vealed by the scores of speed, power and 
endurance contests, by which Hudson won 
ill the worthwhile records was applied in 
the design and manufacture of the Essex. 

Thus it is the product of the largest ex- 
perience of building fine cars, in the motor 
industry 


Hudson Made the 
Essex Possible 


The Hudson lineage is seen in every Essex 
quality. Hudson established all the im 
portant stock car speed records. Is it a 


Essex Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 


mere coincidence then that Essex is noted 
for speed? Does Essex power and speed 
excite admiration? Surely it can trace back 
to similar ability in Hudson. 

But these facts were never used to gain 
recognition for Essex. It was required to 
earn its own way; to make its own mark 
stand for the things men seek 1n a motor car. 

We need only have linked its name with 
Hudson to insure its immediate acceptance. 

But the Essex, typifying a new quality 
ideal, was required to justify its merits, 
independent of Hudson prestige. 

The identity of its makers was purposely 
withheld. Few knew it was designed by 
the engineers responsible for the Hudson 
Super-Six, or that it was built in the same 
factories that account for Hudson quality. 

Now, evidence in the daily performance of 
any Essex establishes its position as the 
rightful runner-up to the Super-Six, and heir 
to its fine qualities. 
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All Hudson Has Done 
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Why Did More Than 
80,000 Choose Hudson? 


It Triumphed Through the Exclusive Advantages 
of the Super-Six Motor in Speed, Power, Endurance 


Outweighing all other considerations, en- 
durance is uppermost in the choice of a car. 

Speed alone is unimportant. Power alone 
is futile. 

Hudson does not belittle them from envy. 
For Hudson holds all the worthwhile speed 
and power records. Its five years of mas- 
tery is still unquestioned. 

But the overwhelming advantage is 
its endurance. It accounts for Hudson's 
greater satisfaction to owners. It accounts 
for uninterrupted service, and the re 
tention through years, of smooth, depend 
able performance powers, characteristic of 


Hudson. 
This is Why 
Hudson Leads 


The source of Hudson endurance is now 
known to all. 

End vibration and the endurance prob 
lem is solved. Then Hudson’s endurance 
records could be equalled. Then too, per 
haps, others could match its unrivalled speed 
and power marks. 

For Hudson owes its wide range of per 
formance supremacy to the exclusive 





patented Super-Six motor Prior to its 
invention Hudson was a conventional type 
car with ordinary power and enduranc¢ 
capacity. The Super-Six principle by min 
imizing vibration almost to nil, converted 
self-destructive forces to 72% greater 
power in Hudsons and increased efficiency 
by 80%. 


Don’t Forget That Hudson’s 
Endurance is Exclusive 


No other maker can use the Hudson 
Super-Six principle. That is why Hudson's 
records have stood unequalled now for al 
most five years. 

And those records are as fresh today, as 
when made, in all they signify. 

Think what endurance they speak. Can 
any other car show such convincing proofs? 

For nearly five years Hudson has led all 
fine cars in sales. Every year its margin 
increases. The demand grows with the 
endorsement it wins from friends, and the 
way 80,000 in service tell the story of it 
quality and performance. 

Buyers now are waiting for delivery. A 
priority of order determines delivery, you 
will avoid delay in getting your Super-Six 
by placing your order ahead of the time you 
will require it. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Perry . r form f ble. It is me ! y cring ith shame. He had a 
yments of emergent nak fe g r the impersonality of 

vice, “Fire! Murder! his address; but his own confusion aroused 
hese three were twit him, s } vas grinning when Dal; 
ities. approached liked Daly at sight. The 
He considered appealing reporter was little more than a boy, perhap 
ce, but he discarded the idea twenty-two or three. He had straightfor 


ing he had little faith in hi ward and sympathetic eyes and a gentle 


il 


of persuasion, little faith in abi mouth and his voice was courteous 
nvil ther wa hir He said quietly to Perry: “Good mornir 
: What was it you wanted?” 
o see the editor,”’ said Perry 
» glad to spin my yarn to you if 
you'll t ig 
Daly looked at him a little more acutely 
though surprised at the manner of hi 
peech, and he said: ‘‘Sure, that’s what [’n 
here for ‘ome, sit down.” 
He led the way to a bench that was set 
igainst one of the iron pillars which sup 
floor above and he and Perry 
re Perry wondered how 
re He or ‘ ! ( i 1? I all t n VY Sal All right, shoot it 
Mr.Ammidov oO % ) of wit light av tk rl) i , laughed as though hi 
well. I’m p i by yammering olic »wn words were ridiculous, and said: “I’ve 


make a pretty good stor} 
1 if a crook came along who 
happened to have a remarkable resemblance 
> well-to-do young fellow 
ot the young fellow out 
hereafter impersonated 
y ste pped into his shoes?” 
nodded 
od story —if it was true,”’ he said 
t couldn’t be done. There never 
two men as like as that.” 
miled 
‘I expected 
Well, suppose 
Go ahead.” 
“T’m not going ll you my name,’ 
“Not at first. If I did 


ime—but you wouldn't 


)a mont} 


three serv: 


I suppos 
see if Dal; 
tening —he wa 
hat was all Perry 


fifteenth,”’ Perry went 


ng with a girl 


i 

" l to the well, say. : 
layed pokel till half past twelve o 
downstairs to my car, parked 


alongside the club. The 


omeone popped me on 
ead pipe Curtain! 
lf about two day 
) I 


mound 


ip 


or ane le — ‘ ‘Here’ 
iced, miserable cabled from Cardiff to m 
dtoseethe through our consul tl 
him with a that I was a fake, y 
i and disappeared. crook—was lunching with hi lat day 
ld have disappeared if Perry ere in Boston. Me in Care ‘ 1e time 
but Perry chose to follow mind So I signed on the fir ship comir y 
corridor that seemed this way the Lynmouth She probably 
upon scenes of co < , » from qlarantine to her dock to 
into a broad open room dropp d overboard at quarantine 
] hanging from last night and swam ashore.” 
the ceiling over desks large and small, square, ‘ha some 1!’’ Daly suggested 
oblong and hexagonal. The farther end of : a le ky skiff off one of the island 


ls 


the room was all windows, so that zlare it sank under me,” Perry 
of light came from themand | ‘ 

‘naturally I posted 

house on Beacor 

liscover any ; idn't recognize me 

he saw and kicked me out —more or less. I watched 

brow w: and a little later I saw—saw myself, you 

hought. “‘All_: P } ‘ 1 > shade tied 1 might say—saw this crook come out and 

"m me ith white string and he saw this man look drive downtown. I begged a breakfast of 

' then glance round the room and ny own cook, talked with her, with my 

i loud voice, ‘‘ Daly!’ valet and with the butler again. Non: 

llow, whoansweredtothe of them recognized me. I was pleasantly 

emerged from a group of ejected once more. ; 

talking by one of the win “Since then I've tried the cop in the 

man in the eye shade said station—Ramsey. He used to know me 


>that man over there 


Continued on Page 109 
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A Warm Homecoming 


The extra heat that grandmother needs—that you and the 
youngsters appreciate—enjoy it through the winter whenever 
it’s wanted by using the ever-handy Perfection Oil Heater. 






Easily carried around. Gives generous warmth for ten hours on a 
gallon of kerosene oil—ready in a jiffy when the fire’s low; when the bath- 
room’s chilly; when the cold snap’s on. 





Over 4,000,000 already chasing chills. Buy yours now for ready comfort, 
and protection against coal shortage. At all good dealers’. 


P E th ECIT ON Oi/ Heaters 


Made by Also makers of 
THE CLEVELAND : AL ADDIN 


| Cooking Utensils, 
METAL PRODUCTS CO, NEW PE avectaen 


7613 PLATT AVE. AND PURET AR 
CLEVELAND, OHIO = a“ Oil Cook Stoves 
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BeechNut Mints 


( favors with flavor—pure, natural, /ingering 
flavor—stolen from fresh-picked leaves and rflants. 
Hard little sugar ovals, that melt satisfyingly on the 

tongue. Pick up a packet at the next candy counter. 

Keep them handy—to ease that sweetness-craving— 

when you need to nibble something. Four kinds to choose 

from—Mint, Wintergreen, Clove, Licorice. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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e tried the club, I’ve tried my lawyer and 
the Brookline girl. None of 
dme. Meanwhile the other 
ng law in my lawyer's office; 
‘eys to my safe deposit vaults. 
he’s cashing checks on my 


ve tried 





a so on 


sked: ‘*What is this 


a joke? Do 


“ Yes, 


i mean it 


“Yes,” Perry told him simply. 


t for a month.” 
Did that erack on your head bother 





t the spot, fumbling in his more 
f inkempt hair 
‘There was a bump there for a day or 
nothing serious.” 


not dreaming this?” 





haven’t— nohody’s 
g in the past month 
not,” Perry told him. ‘Thi 
tepped right i my 


very clothes 





shoe 
off my 


servant 


into 
taken the 


driven my 


i 


nome, 





car 


nere at the house never suspected The 
told me that I~ that the master of the 
ise had spent every night at home.” 
Then he had it framed in advance. 
it i ipposing this is straight goods.”’ 
Yes.” 
‘You didn’t notice anything before you 
ere igged, did you?” 


‘Didn’t see a soul.”’ 
y particular 
it, | mean? 


happened before 
Nothing that might help 


y idered, then he laughed. 
‘Why es,”’ he said, “one thing. Two 
ee people told me that they had seen 


e, had even talked with me, on two or 
ree oO ) when I-—-when I wasn’t 
Id t get you aid Daly. “What do 
For instance, this Brookline girl said 

e had lunch with me along in the middle 
Marct yme time swears she did—and 
v she didn’t. I didn’t see her just at 


ne Also says she saw me at the 
i day or two before they got 


t Club 

when I wa there. And so on.” 
Da tared, then he laughed. *‘ By Gad, 
i may be a liar,” he said, “‘ but if you’re 
ou’re a good one! Why did you 
e here? Why didn’t you go blow the 
ime to the } e or the lawyer or some- 
f Ought to be easy to prove who you 
1 he led me crazy aid Perry ‘J 
t they might mean it. Didn't 
f tion at all— padded cells and 


Why don’t you hire detectives?” 
What with?” Perry asked I haven't 
t three cents.” 
Ls ot » and started toward where 
T T V ! the e t ! ide Wa pu ’ at 
) nay be a liar, but it’s a good story, 
he aid, then turned back and 
Lime By the way, who do you claim 


said Perry Danto 


[a echoed the name and said quick! 


Wi good Lord, man, I’ve seen Perry a 
en times in the last year! I’ve seen hin 
wiee tl week! You don’t look any more 
e him than I do!” 
Pert laughed 
That what my butler said —more or 
he agreed. ‘*A shave and a hair cut 
| some clothes might make a difference. 
eve l something of a disgul ¢ 
Da irvey { him closely 
y 1 ¢ ok like hir Nes he repeated, 
{ 1 might with a shave.” He w: 


mud; he turned away and went 








e editor ide. Perry saw him talking 
nest and he smiled with some measure¢ 
itisfactior He had found an advocate, 

r a little the man in the eye shade 
ily came over to where he sat, and 
e editor —his name was Rickard-- looked 
hin te nd said: ‘‘See here, you 
w the penalty of ich a game as this, 


’ Perry agreed cheerfully 
elf, but I don’t 


expect people to 








my 


THE SATURDAY 


“If I were a li: 4 
ing story to tell,” y assured him 

‘There’s no way of knowing that 

“I'd have proofs and documents and 
birthmarks and scars on the left arm below 
the elbow and all the rigmarole,” Perry 
urged. ‘‘ Nobody would come in here with 
a lie as foolish as my tale. You can see 
that, man. It’s got to be true.” 

“What do you expect us to do? Print 
it on your say-so? Get into a million-dollar 
libel suit?” 

“Lord, no!” Perry laughed. gut I 
want you—I thought you might be willing 
to investigate, put some of your men on the 
case, watch this faker, dig up the loose ends, 
find something to trip him up. It’s worth 
it—for the story you'd get.”’ 

The man in the eye shade hesitated, and 
Daly said eagerly: ‘Won't do any harm to 
try, boss. Give me a couple of days at it.” 

‘All right,” the editor decided abruptly. 
** Dig into it, Daly. if there’s anything 
in it at all.”” He looked at Perry. ‘‘Where 
can we get hold of you?) Where you living?” 

Perry laughed 

‘I’m just off the boat 
cents in my pocket.” 

‘We want to keep hold of him,” Daly 
said, and Rickard idered, then told 
Perry: “I'll give you expenses—give you 
a job as a leg man if you want it.” 

that anything like a chorus man?” 
Pe IT) asked, and the editor cowled, and 
Daly said: ** He means reporting.” 
‘All right,” Perry agreed 
** Daly here will stick with you. You can 


work together.” 





ore convine- 


met 


with about two 


cor 








Perry nodded assent, the man with the 
shaded eyes turned away. And Daly, hi 
reporter’s enthusiasm awake, grabbed 


Perry’s arm. 
**Come along,”’ he 
what you look like undet 
go up to my room and y 
self a bath and a shave 
‘You speak winged words,” 
cheerfully. ‘Lead on!” 
“And I'll get a: for 
Daly added. *‘ I’m about as low as you are 
They started toward the elevator. As 
that piece of mechanism car: 
ward to the auditor’s oflice Daty said 
to himself You can wear a suit 
clothes.’ 
Perry perceive d that he had won at least 


this man as an ally. 


‘I want to see 
Well 


nd your 


he foliage 


} 
4 


ou can 


said Perry 





order ome money,’ 


led them up- 
half 





x 
- NINE o'clock next morning Perry 
and Daly came into the city room in 


something of a hurry. That is to say, Daly 
Kept close at hi 


was in a hurry and Perry 


heel Daly hurried across to the editor 
desk and Rickard looked up from under hi 
eye shade and saw Daly and looked at 


, 


and asked: “‘What’s the 1 
that bum I handed over to you 


Perry latter 

W here’ 

yesterday q 
Daly laughed. 
“This is him,” he 

know | a 
Che editor got up and studied Perry 

7 sald Yes, l cansee 


ter too 


Wi 


aid. 


‘Same black eye,” he 
man. 
‘I tell you, I believe thi 
erry Danton! I believe he’s telling the 
truth! He 


What would 1 


* Same That eye bet 


cried 


LOOKS enough ike the real Lhing,. 


t yet him to le to u 


You know Perry?” Rickard asked 
I've seen him,” Daly declared We've 
got his picture in the reference 
fhe man in the eye shade turned withe at 
a word and went toward the reference 
partment in a Walk so swiit It Was aimo 
huttle 
Give me pictures of Perry Dant 
he commanded 
Daly and Perry had followed him and 
Daly grabbed Perry’ arn 
He’s waking up, old man,” he said 
a whisper 
Perry grinned 
‘Look hke actio ‘a ne agreed 
The pictures were slow in coming —the 
waited. When the roug napshots were 


handed through the 


Zz the man with 
the 


Window 


Shaded eye erutinized them, studied 








Perry. Then he tossed the pictures bach 
Near enough to need looking into,” he 

said, and he asked Perry What do you 

want us to do? Where can we locate thi 


other guy?” 
‘Probably at Ammidown’ 


otfice,”” Pe rry 


aid ‘Look here, why not go down there 
and put it up to him—to Ammidown? I’m 
Willing to submit to—to any test rr que 

tion The other fellow’s skating on thi 


ice. We can trip him up 
The editor wa 


ised to decision 


quick 


EVENING POST 


‘Daly, you call up Ammid 
an appointment,” he said No, go right 
down there. Don't 
phone what Ammidown says and I'll send 
this guy down.” 

Daly wasted no time. He w: 
door before Perry could turn. 
bade Perry sit down 

Perry did not find the wait overlong. He 


had never been ir 


take this fe 


is out of the 


Rickard 


a newspaper office before 
il 


and the scene interested him. There wa 


an air of general fre: 


about the pl Te) 


Men banged typewriters as though they 
were beating carpets, they shouted strange 
words over their shoulders. Other me al 


indolently before their machines, legs crossed 
and cigars askew, tapping with a 

larity that ate up the paper lik 
Boys lounged here and there. The place 
smelled of ink and dust and paper and 
chemicals and disinfectant. The floor was 
still damp with creosote from its morning’ 
scrubbing. Yet there was an order in all 
this disorder which Perry found fascinat- 


magic, 





ing. The editor came over to where he sat. 
“Here,” he said abruptly, grinning a little, 
“‘vou're supposed to be on my pay roll, 
Hop in booth ten there and take a story.” 
He pointed to a telephone booth and 


that way, and 


do you mean 


Perry got up and started 
How 


topped toa take 

a Story ‘Se 

“Got a pencil? 
No.” 

“ Here’ The man on the 

Jenkin has been out covering a one 


May be worth a par 


one phone, 
horse 


igraph 


fire Listen to 
what he says and then come out and write 
the story. Use a typewriter?”’ 
“* littl 
All right 
Perry found himself in the tifling little 
booth listening to a mechanical voice from 


the other end that intoned certain set form 











ind word After a moment the other mar 
iid, “* That’s all,”’ and the receiver clicked 
Pert backed out of the booth and looked 
round for a typewriter that wi t Us€ 
He found one and sat dow He had beer 
lucky enough to talk with one of these men 
found in every newspaper otfice who know 
a story when they see it, who can tell it a 
it hould be told, but who ca lL write 
a word simply and plainly to save thei 
lives Perry now my at Je 
kins had told him—-thre ‘ 
Then he took it and laid he ma 
with the eye shade e ita 
swift glance and said ke 
once, threw it to another mar it the } 
hexagonal desk and said Two head ind 
picked up another sheet of pape 
Perry stood still, not knowing what else 
to do. The man with the shaded ¢ 
it one Scie of a double it al 
phone Wing rom { urd | lt 
him. TI A hone - 4 As 
oO the ad “u ered a \A Ma 
trument t irda Ut! edit 
It’s D he 1 
The edit grabbed ‘ ephone and 
Pe rry tened ‘ led conver t 
that is clear ¢ igh to 1 I) { 
What's he sa (raz eh? re, wa ‘ 
Wo id L set Is fu W here are 
ing from \l ght, I 
He slammed the receiver b to place 
ind said to the man o er side of the 
ak Get The \r { t 
Dp him or hoott and seemed tol ( 
the matte edlate ne piunped ) 
the jumb f fT upon | de 
He did ) t Pe ‘ 
othe | f the «ce i Am 
a ( » ‘ t | Lhe ¢ 
jumped up 1 te f thut b t { ‘ 
Perry follow him. He made | vd 
ttre 3 { th hin ith 1 
he what he 
Mr. Ar i | R 1, cit 
edit the M ere t 
1 Da Yes, | ‘ 
‘ t we de Loo like 
Per i i i 
W ( I r t We 
dering Wed tend to 
thead 1} t f st Yes, | 
y a bout " What | r 
sy t pose ‘ ed here 
with this 1 you Mr. D there 
e? Let the f | ‘ 
pp i few i il Lest Lher 
ore juest ! on Vila ” No 
harm in that, is there Ye Yes, | know 
youre a bu mia ttl port t 
All right, ask hit 
Hle looked up P 
\mmidown’s going isk M 
He’ going to ask the man d there 


Perry ided cheerfu 

IL call the other ip P. D.Q 
yested He au last worker, \ 
Call him P. D. Q and call me P 
confusior 

The editor iid into the te 
right! Al right! Good! We 
one o'clock,” and dropped the re 
place and got up and said casuall 
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KO down there it one o'cloc ! 
myself. This may be a big stot You st 
round the office 
> me 
ea newspaper man 
oO 10 any W M4 
help it.” 
ive got not ¥ 
to lorget ) e thing about writing 
for u make nipple plan oO anyo 
that t ia i “ lerst | | 
give you something to t 
He turned i that abstracted a 
which Per was b y to recognize a 
habitual to the ind Per LW '" 
plunge to t eu tT paper ind pping 
on nis ce iy 
x! 
ERRY and Dal and e editor ‘ 
looked like a different man without the 
eye shade reached Thero Ammuidow! 
otfice promp i me o Ta | Daly wa 
excited, Rickard was interested and Perr 
was lo King forward with ive mificde 
amusement t what wa ibout to tf app 
He was a tle ry for P. D Q 
The gir it U Wwitehnboard looked at 
Pert when he came int the ha that 
erved the Ammidow lite of otlices a 
walt gy room with a lively curtosi Shit 
told them that Ammidown and Mr. Dant 
were at lunch and would be i irect ind 
ne bade thet M4 into a room wt ! ( 
md ited, and wait he aid » The roor 
Wa ify Wwe Vv ed wit i ng 
down the center mst th Vid 
and a des} © ( re Was a te 
phone on this des} ert new the roor 
ve Ammidown had beer istomed t 
eep | y t g here whe Perr rT 
i nal ca it the office found the Wye 
otherwise engaged 
The three men had no more than chose1 
iirs when Mr. Ammidown appeared i 
1 doorwa 1 looked from one of the 
to the } with a i, hard eye Pe 
4 up at e and went toward him, hold 
ny out his hand 
This t g needn't go any further, d 
mu think so, sir?” he suggested, “4 
can t elp A Ny ‘ 
Ar low fered Pert but 
‘ ed t be aware f Per hand 
You are ‘ ru tof wa 
* apreed t t ipl rOK ADK 
‘ 4 ill 
Pha t eye re | t ed, lau 
Wi | it bit ot 
JUST the er? imme the d 
{Am iownt ed and Pert yt 
the isP.D.Q. Hew if} 
ent interested t tand st ind it 
the imp rv. And P. D. Q. took advantage 
e fe ' Do Ll re Like 
Ammidow pe unt ) ‘ 
t, Pe B ‘ e 4 
hu these people We're le he 
' e pre ) 
and 
rw. @ i fand i rely! He 
doe t ra eithe the 1 t 
I } old m nott 
Nid ! I've r 
i rn im 
W j i i what d ‘ 
ny the far brat ble bs 
| it ‘ ‘ ' 
Pr. D..@ lded 
. foul } ‘ 
deep to the ae I 
Ippose ‘ n ‘ it 
lb l referre to t e | had 
yrave ’ ! i Lou 
ae Aud ‘ Namesa t 
‘ ‘ 1) ' ‘ i | ther 
Per ighed 
Lad e % e hand 
P. D.Q.,” he exclaimed. “Y 
Tet b t i ‘ 
gana ire garne 
Ammidow terr ted ipalle 


Continued on Page 112 
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The Miracle “ont our -Yable 


HE days ot “‘miracles’’ have never passed. matoes on your pantry shelf fairly bristles with 


Never was the world so tilled with miracles 
-the miracle of the faucet which That can of corn, let us say, represents a cross 
the miracle section of some state famous for the surpassing 


romance —what a thrilling story it could tell! 


as it is today 
brings us water from miles away 
of the gas flame by which we cook without the quality of its corn crop. 
discomforts of old-time methods —the miracle This can of pineapple is reminiscent of soft and 
of the telephone. balmy atmosphere and sunny skies, 
Consider, for a moment, the amazing miracle Only a little while ago these salmon, which 
are such a delight to appetite, were in their native 


ot canned f as, 


The well-known can of corn or peas or to- element, leaping the falls of a northern river. 
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= 





Here areasparagus—fruit— 


beans— peas—corn—tomatoes, Do you knou what Is heing-« ne 
: . : ° ae y wr 
i! etc., each from that part of inMashington lo Safequ 
| oe Chuevican Gable’ ine 
the country where climatic the Simerican Sable atin’ 
— — ‘ i 
conditions, or conditions of Qe 
. - ah 
the soil, produce the finest Any: &y". 
myii ths oe yes 
varieties and consequently saa.) \ ay 
have caused canneries to be { Ne yS 


there established. 
And so it goes. The can- \ 


ning industry’ covers the map “ 


of the United States, drawing \ staff of scientist ¥ GA 
« National Cant \ it , Washington, ~~! 


upon practically every region D. C., labors antly he scientific sy 

of the country for its product. cesicetion. Mev 
Fresh from its native saath: deacdiad to in Alias ot Uae eae: tea 

habitat the product enters nares: Wg eraey f« ind “The Mirs 


the canning factory. 








Take canned vegetables. 





cision on his shelves. They 
have come from many different 
regions—yet at last they meet 
on common ground, the gro 
cer’s shelf and then your table. 

Not long ago canned foods 
were regarded as delicacies, 
tar beyond the reach of every- 
day pocketbooks, 

The vast development. of 


the canning industry has 


1! changed all this. The humblest 
$ family now revels in Colum 


bia River or Alaskan salmon 
and blithely orders beans that 
were grown and packed a 


dozen states away. The whole 








} country is a great recruiting 








The canning companies make 












annual contracts with farmers for their yearly yield Washington, D. C., is the headquarters of the 
of marketable vegetables grown close to the canneries. National Canners Association, whose research lab 
The contracts frequently are signed long betore the oratories are there located. Questions of great mo 
seed is put in the ground. ment to the canning industry are there threshed out. 
As soon as the seed is planted the canners send out Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assisted by a group of scientists, 
representatives, known as tield-men. Fj co Investigates problems bearing on 
Each held-man ” atches the progress | Flow France has Contributed to _ scientific aspects of the canning 
ot the crop within a yiven vedios and Todays bie i industry . | | | 
offers personal advice to each farmer Pinney ne re : The results of these ins congetsons 
in his territory as to when it should P Po, 4 6 are made known to members of 
be harvested. ays the Association—about 1140 of the 
Once in the cannery the product bandl principal canning establishments of 
is handled almost wholly by ma- “APPERT the country, many with research 
chinery—ingenious machinery laboratories of their own, 
which works far faster and more The work of the Association is of 
etliciently than human hands—and the utmost importance to every 
never gets tired. ‘The work is watched as a pr | js housewife in the land. Bear this in 
at each stage of its progress. Finally Nicholas Appert « fr he’ mind, the next time you call your 
the canned food is sent out to perform th . : meee grocer On that modern miracle, the 
its useful mission in the world of men. niga telephone, and ask him to include 
The next time you visit the gro- wre pate in vour next order, that other modern 
rlervlterte miracle,a can of veyetables, fruit, milk, 








cer, glance with new interest at the 





canned foods standing in prim pre-  (K — — 



















ground tor canned foods. 





oup, meat or fish, as the case may be. 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Now there’s a point of difference 
suggested, ‘for I did lunch I 
f somet} : f day Here is our bill of fare 


Continued from Page 109 


1 quickly to tne Ammidown took the slip 
ng. ‘Hold the line,” glanced at it, handed it to the editor 
in the room editor took it to Daly 


he mer { 


vants you to tell him what wi ‘“See what she says,” he told the 
figure for which he porter, and Daly asked: ‘“‘Just what 


you have, Miss Hoyt?” 


& not mentione ( ior \ ’ said 
he real I aug They watched him as he listened 
May.’ ae ie “Fifteen dollars!” a moment he nodded 

: PP , 


I ) ad. This is right,”” he said, and 


‘ wnicn | t 
fifteenth of 
Perry, but 
“Who bad g 9 ! . . paper on the desk before him 
seer ( Ammidown got up, started to speal 
Daly held up his hand. They stood 
vhile he listened to Camilla. After a 

: turned toward them, grint 
nen See eee stg Walp ye 2 ‘ry and P. D. Q. 
wants to know,” he announ 


ppeared a m¢ 


laughed at that ‘ 
* he said cheerfully. x ‘‘whether she and Mr. Perry Dantor 


ry looked at P. D. Q. anc 


: . : 
at Perry and chuckled 


ful « i 7 tor l ! , o 
Al a rag 


he wrote a word upor 
before him and covers d it wit! 
Perry felt as cold as ice. 

the double triumph in P. D 
remembered how Camilli 
Perry Danton 
when he spoke 

and I remembered the 

esaid, warmt r 


ich amused at the — sore 


itated, tne 
a moment 
right.”” } 


was on | 


s heart le: 


answer 
Perry was not 


moment 


y cried, 
And the edit 
‘re telling 


other fe 


someone 


He hi 
} 


vhat 
1 wit! 


Mar 


looked at Perry 
eyes and 
a decided 
true th it -, 
itnings ! 
t Perry’s 


Perry 


Perry 

had spoken to h 
Hesaid amiably 

up? Are you on my 
“Just happened to « 
D. Q. assured him 
y 9 


Why?” Perry aske 
Because | want to 


D.Q 


TO BE CONC 
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’ . : . . . ”” — 
“year ’round...it serves willingly and worthily...’ 
—_ ‘v 
ll In season and out, the whole year ’round, this Universal Combina \ 
yon tion Range seems actually to delight in pleasing you. It serves most " \ 
( willingly and worthily. ‘Tempting dishes fairly flow from it. As \ | 
.  ~ for looks—just see for yourself its immaculate, trim appearance : aa 
E, ot, / 
oe - Phe turn of a simple lever automatically adjusts oven for use with coal, wood P 
<0 or gas. No parts to change; no dampers to operate. Beautifully { hed i 
7 nbreakable, durable UNIVIT Porcelnin— Pedcock Blue or Pear! G Will 
not chip, cra e or discolor. anasa h 1 nh. Can be wa h | 
lain bath. Also made in plain and nickel finish. Fit 
keeps kitchen cool in summer and warm in winter. At 
ish or terms. Dealer’s name and illustrated booklet on re ju 
[ CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY 16 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Tl | 
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Baby Clothes 
and Chotwe Linens 


Baby’s clothes, linens and cherished keep- 
sakes, require a soap that is pure, sweet- 
smelling and hygienic. 


_ (ys tal Whit 


is mild enough for the daintiest baby gar- 
ment, yet unrivaled as the pertect family 
soap for every cleansing need in laundry, 
kitchen and household. 

Crystal White is a pure vegetable oil pro- 
duct—entirely free of ingredients harmful 
to clothes or hands. 


: ] ‘. 2 } } } 
—iJt CAUSES quickly GHA thorouchly. 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY : SAN FRANCISCO 
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FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMAT’S LIUFIE 


(Continued from Page 23 


Government had failed to notify us that the 
rupture of diplomatic relations implied the 
beginning of warlike operations constituted 
hut a very lame excuse for having mis- 
judged the situation and stayed the hand 
of the responsible authority at the front, 
thereby having helped to create the condi- 
tions which rendered the surprise attack 
on our fleet possible. It would not, indeed, 
have required superhuman sagacity to pene- 
trate the obvious intention of the Japanese 
to deal us the first blow, a blow whose suc- 
cess was of supreme importance to them but 
could be rendered possible only by surprise. 
The bitter reproaches heaped on Count 
Lamsdorf in this connection were hardly 
quite fair considering that after all no 
human being can give more than there is 
in him. It has been the cruel 
fate of our unfortunate country 
that on this occasion, as well as 
at the moment of the supreme 
crisis in her history, at the ap- 
proach of the catastrophe of the 
World War, when clear insight 
into actual conditions and 
tatesmanlike prevision of the 
future alone could have saved 
the country from disaster and 
ruin, the headship of our foreign 


department should have been 
left to purblind incompetence 


and pompous self-sufficiency. 
If l have dwelt at such length 
the subject of the night at- 
Port Arthur it is be- 
cause its success by crippling 
our fleet deprived us from the 
outset of the use of a most im 
portant arm of defense as well 
as of offense, and thereby prac- 
tically determined the issue of 
the campaign 

These and similar painful 
reflections | kept constantly 
revolving in my mind while pac- 
ing the deck of the good ship 
Yarra during our long voyage 
to Europe was only one 
ideration which seemed to 
ind haunted 


tack on 


There 
cons 


offer solace to an 





by the gravest ay prehensions 
for Russia's future, and it was 
thi 

Ever since the division of the 
Great Powers of Continental 
Europe into two irreconcilably 
hostile imps had been com- 


pleted I had felt convinced that 
of a general Euro 
pean war could only be a ques- 
of time, and that such a 
war would mean in every sense 
for Russia, for 
reasons to which I shall refer in 
another chapter of these remi 
niscences. It seemed to me that 
a war waged on the extreme con- 
fines of the empire and mainly 
on the territory of a neighbor- 
ing state would be in the nature 
of a colonial war, and whatever 
might be its outcome it could 
not so profoundly affect the des- 
tinies of the country as would a 
disastrous war in Europe. It 
would, however, entail sacrifices 
of blood and treasure of such 
magnitude as to cause—at least 
I thought so then—our govern- 
ment to realize the necessity of 
avoiding the danger of being 
drawn into the ever-threatening 
catastrophe of a general Euro- 
pean war and consequently to 
comprehend the folly of per- 
sisting in a line of policy which 
could lead to no other result er 
than to bring it about in the end. 

After this lengthy digression 
and brief allusion to questions of the utmost 
gravity, which I shall endeavor to treat ex- 
haustively later on, it is high time to resume 
the thread of my narrative. 

We sailed, or rather steamed out of 
Yokohama Harbor on the morning follow 
ing our installation on board the Yarra and 
reached Kobe in the afternoon of the next 
day. As soon as we had come to anchor an 
official of the local prefecture came on 
board with a message from the governor to 
the effect that he had been ordered to place 
his carriage at my disposal in case I should 

take a drive on shore with my 
an offer which I, of course, declined 


the outbreak 
tion 


a catastrophe 








wish to 


family; 


to accept, with thanks for the courteous 


intention. I mention this insignificant inci- 
dent merely because it was symptomatic of 
the spirit in which the Japanese Govern- 
ment intended to carry on the war. This 
spirit was also reflected in the behavior of 
the people toward the head of our ecclesi 
astical mission, Archbishop Nicholas, who 
had elected to stay behind in order to 
minister to the spiritual needs of his numer- 
ous flock of Japanese orthodox Christians. 
Barring the first few days, when excitement 
was running high and he was requested not 
to leave the compound of the mission 

which with the orthodox cathedral occu- 
pied a site on a hill, so to speak, dominating 
the town—he was all during the war able 
to move about freely without ever being 
molested in any way; nor was the teaching 


and we were much interested in visiting the 
foreign concessions as well as the over 
crowded Chinese quarter with its teeming 
population, having found security of life 
and property under the friendly shelter of 
the foreign-governed settlements 

On the day we left Shanghai the French 
cruiser Pascal had arrived from Chemulpo, 
having on board the captain and most of 
the surviving officers and crew of the 
Variag, and I had an opportunity to hear 
from the survivors’ lips the tragic story 
of their heroic battle with a whole Japanese 
squadron, 

Our next port of call was Hong-Kong, 
where Admiral Howe, commander in chief 
of the British fleet in Far Eastern waters, 
came on board the Yarra to see me and to 
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Patais de Longchamp, Marseilles 


of the Russian language in his mission 
school interfered with. He also was per- 
mitted to visit from time to time the vari- 
ous camps where prisoners of war were 
interned, and to bring them, with the 
assistance of some orthodox Japanese 
priests, the consolations of their faith. 
Having taken on board our consuls and 
their families and the staffs of our consu 
lates at Kobe and Nagasaki we 
to Shanghai, where the Yarra was detained 
for two days, which we spent on shore, 
being offered the hospitality of the Russo 
Chinese bank in their fine building on the 
water front. This was our tirst and I dare 
say last visit to the Paris of the Far East, 


procee ded 


express his warm sympathy on account of 
the brave fight our sailors had put up 
against overwhelming odds at Chemulpo. 
Our party was now slightly reduced in 





numbers as we had to leave behind, at 
Shanghai, Prince Koudacheff, who had 
been transferred as first secretary to the 
legation at Peking; and Colonel Samoyloff 
and Captain Roussin, who had both been 
ordered to join the viceroy’s staff at Port 
Arthur 
Still we were numerous enoug y 

we arrived for a two day tay at Saigon 
the apital of French Indo-China and at 
the same time of the province of Cochin 
China 


On landing we were met by one of the 
governor’s A. D. C.'s, who weleomed us in 
the name of his chief and transmitted the 
latter’s invitation to luncheon at his resi 
dence, known as the Palais du Petit Gouy 
ernement, Healsotoldusthat the governor 
general, who happened to be in residence at 


Hanoi, had given orders that we should all 
be put up at | palace, known as the 
Palais du Grand Gouvernement, which 


turned out to be a perfect palace in fairy 
land, a veritable “palais des mille et une 
nuits,”” surrounded by a wonderful tropical 
garden. We were most ho 
tained by the distinguished governor and 


pil ibly enter 


his charming wife, and were shown by 
£ 

everyone with whom we came in contact 

that exquisite courtesy the French know 


so well how to bestow on their 

guests 
Having left 

a short Lop 


Saigon and after 
at Singapore we 
crossed the Indiar Ocean, 
bound for Colombo, Ceylon | 
do not know thing mote 
fascinating and dreamily rest 
ful than a sea voyage in the 
tropic the pr anh. 
when the sky is always cloud 
less and the ocean a ilm 

a mill pond. Male passe 

are allowed on deck in p 
in the mornings intil 
bells, and nothing in the 
can equal the «ce ciou ensa 
tion of | 

riences W 
hy 


of any 


in per ‘ 





XUTIOUS ease one 
hen, after ays 
shower bath, strets 
a comfortabie ce 
sips one’s mornit 
ing Old ol 

from the eterna ‘ 
universe i 





ing the 
ant glor 

I remember how one 
noon in midocean t wife, en 
tering her 


lower deck. found on the 


tateroor whi 
on the 
carpet, wriggling in agor t 
good-si 1 flying t which } 

jumped 
which was not very high above 
the water line ‘ eal 


through t 





ing a rather small one 
the cruelty to have 
creature fried for dinner, and 
found it quite a palat 
morsel 
On 





were me by i 
minus the consu ho tor 
reasor eemed t be 
Sspeaning 
patriots. The whole my cor 
of the representative of 
the firm of the Brothers Pop 
off, multimillionaire tea mer 
3 of Moscow, and his staff 
twelve clerks, all hailing 
from Moscow with the excep 
tion of one, who was a Russian 
Englishman. They asked me to 
lunch with them in their mes 
room in the firm's fine bunga 
low, while my family and the 
rest of our party went to luncl 
at the famous Galle Face Hotel 
on the seashore some way out 
of town. My amiable hosts 
gave me some interesting infor 
mation regarding the trade ir 
Ceylon tea for the Russian mar 
ket, which of late had grown to 
indeed 


sisted 


very large dimension 

So this is where some at Jeast 
of the celebrated Russian “car 
avan” tea comes from. This 





i line with the 
case of our favorit Dutch her 
rings,” which, it ippears, are 

caught by Norwegian fishermen somewhat 

near the coast of Scotland, and are said to 
be unknown in Holland. 
After luncheon I went to join our party 


seems to be ir 
‘ 





at the Galle Face Hotel, where I found a 
novel port being indulged in by ome hotel 
gue which consisted in buying from a 
local fisherman a quantity of oysters on the 
gambling chance of finding me of them 


inhabited by pearls, the oy te being then 


and there opened in the presence of th 
purchaser, and if found empty throw: 
away on a big heap of oyster shells ba f 
the hotel, which emitted a pertur that 
had nothing in common with yla lar 


Continued on Page 119 
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COATED FABRICS 


Duratex Has a Direct Bearing on the 


Service You Get Fron 


—and on Its Appearance 


URATEX Automobile Uphol- 
stery is designed and perfected 
for just one purpose, to meet just 
one need, and that is the need for 
practical, durable, sun-proof and 
water-proof automobile upholstery. 


Duratex is an original product — 
not an imitation. 


It has none of the defects and 
weaknesses found in the flood of so 
called leather substitutes — because 
Duratex is not and never has been 
an ‘‘imitation’’ or a substitute. 

Duratex comes in a wide range 
of finishes and colors — beautiful 
grays, blues, browns, greens, and 
black—duo-tone and single tone. 
And the colors are permanent. 


die DURATEX 


MAIN OFFICE AES 
AND WORKS DV RATEX | 
NEWARK.NJ Rs 





Duratex is made also in weights 


Other Duratex 
Products for 
Manufacturers 


and finishes for Fine Furniture 
Upholstering. Automobile Top 
Material, for Book Bindings and 
for Hand Bags,.as well as a™full 
line of Rubberized Materia:s 
are invited to write 


Manufacturers in these 


lines for samples and prices. 


1 Your Automobile 
and Value 


It is an automobile upholstery 
that automobile manufacturers 
can place on their cars with 
every assurance that Duratex will 
give automobile owners better 
service. 


It is to your interest as an auto- 
mobile purchaser to know the facts 
—to see that your car is equipped 
with Duratex — just as it is to 
your interest to look for Standard 
Value in all other vital parts of 
the automobile. 


The point is that the upholstery 
is where wear and depreciation 
show first—and where automobiles 
first begin to look second-hand. 
Duratex prevents that. 
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Detroit’s Big Department Store 
Hauls in the Cash 


Elliott-Fisher System Makes Sure that The 
J. L. Hudson Co.’s Monthly Statements are in 
the mail by one o'clock of the first, and the books 

balanced for the whole month the same day. 


idoption of the Elhort Fisher Sys 
Now twelve | lhort Kisher 
all of 


Machines record each day 
| casts ti 


tiie »! 


makes at 
tatement 
qaday after 
oof-sheet 


, if 
t-she 


} 
| 
i 


the Elhort 


\ccounting, 


Recording. 


Hand m 
bi wok ke eping 


der the str 
constantly 
ot mechar 


n ited all 


a We 


ain of 

growing 
ical test 
competitors and 


1.1 | ' | 
i Keeping wna ( l na new bala ; 
l ~which used to cau ( its The sc ectiol fotais are checked 


satisfaction because of against inde pe ndent controls by a super 


lays, have been visor, thus all the work on that 


proving 
llL-nigh pertect basis by sec tio 
] , 
res ree os It is the flat writing surface 
Bookkeeping, and Machines 

and pertect registration 


| dger 


| isher 


7 
Billing, 


of Elhott 
kisher 
recording pos 
sible. For statement, 
sheet or journal: for remittance 


ledge Be 


ding orders 


thods of accounting and and proot 


ago broke 


this tremendous and 


long down un 


vouc her, 


business. \ series mantte 


s ensued which elimi copies; for abstracting way bills; 


caused the 


that makes multiple 


advices, 
and proot sheet; for 
ten to fifteen clear 
torevery 
purpose of accounting, bookkeeping, bill- 


The J. L. Hudson Co.'s Stor 


ing, and recording the Elliott-Fisher Flat- 
Bed System will give the greatest speed A 
Stiff cards, 


vi rlumes can 


accuracy, and convenience. 


loose-leat forms, or bound 
1 

all be used. 

Elliott Fisher 
accounting problem. 


There is an System 
adapted to every 
Booklets describing many different fields 
let us send you the one 


Or, have our repre- 


are available; 
applying to you, 
sentative call. 


ELLIOT F-FISHER COMPANY, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Branches in 100 Principal Cities 
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From there we took the traditional sight- 
seeing drive to the cinnamon gardens, and 
on our way back to town we came across a 
group of stark-naked little —— ilese boys, 
who for some time kept running by the side 


of our carriages chanting in the drollest 
possible way, ‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star,” ine xpectation of the probably usual 


shower of charitab le pennies. 

At Port Said, our "lest port of call, we 
parted company with a charming friend, a 
young Greek lady whom we had known at 
Athens and who had accompanied us to 
Tokio as our guest. In the Mediterranean 
we met with some rather rough weather 
but we reached Marseilles safely without 
having experienced the violence of a mis- 
tral, that most inhospitable wind said to be 
blowing frequently in that neighborhood. 
While we were slowly approaching the quay 
where we were to make fast I was standing 
on the bridge and looking at the crowd of 
pe _ watching the arrival of the steamer, 
when the captain pointed out to me a group 
of is lishly dressed gentlemen armed with 
notebooks and pen¢ and said laugh- 
ingly: ‘‘ There are your enemies waiting 
” the ir prey.” 

nfortunately, with all my sympathy 
Re my future colleagues in the literary 
, of which I have now, though 
rather late in the day, become a modest 
apprent I was bound to disappoint 
them, as it was, of course, impossible for 
me to give out anything for publication 
before I had reported to my government. 


ils, 


professior 


After a few days of rest in Paris we 
took the Nord Express for St. Peter: 
burg. One ere at satisfaction was in store 


for me on reaching my own country. a 
the frontier station i had paid for o 
supper with a one-hundred-ruble bi 
and the change that was brought back 
to the waiter consisted entirely 
of gold and silver coins—a proof that 
the war had not, so far, affected the 
stability r finances. When we were 
approaching St. Petersburg, at the sta 
of Gatshina, a friend of mine who 
had come from the imperial castle, the 
residence of the Empress Dowager, joined 
us in our sleeping car and brought us the 
latest news and gossip of the capital. He 
warned me that I was in high disfavor at 
the Foreign Department —as I had fully 
expected— but told me at the same time 
that I need not worry on that account, 
as to judge from what he had heard at 
the the Emperor was very well 
disposed toward me. Both his warning 
and his encouragement proved to be 
well founded, 

On arrival at St. Petersburg my first 
duty was naturally to report to my chief 





me D\ 





ol ou 


tion 


castle 


and then to apply for an audience with 
the Emperor. I was notified of the hour 
when the Minister of Foreign Aflairs 


Count Lamsdorf met 
rigid courtesy and I had barely 
the offered seat when 
uttered a single word, the 
a servant appeared and an- 
if the foreign ambassadors 

reconcerted arrangement. 


would receive me. 
me with f 
had time to take 
before I had 
door opened, 
nounced one ¢ 


evidently a } 


The count rose at once and asked to 
he excused, as he could not keep an am- 


ing. I replied that I would 
; disposal whenever he would find 
t convenient to send for me. He never 
did, and the next time I met him was 
more than a year later, when my ap- 


' 
bassador wait 
he at } 





pointment as Ambassador to the United 
States had bee! zetted. 
1 very different reception awaited me 


at the Winter Pals ice. From the moment 


I had passed its thre: shold I felt from the 
attitude of the co irt attendants, high and 
low, that the prevailing atmosphere was a 


very sympathetic one, reflecting the mood 
sition of the master. The Em- 
r received me in his private library 

same where thirteen years later 
the preposterous Kerensky was said to have 
established his headquarters as ruler of the 
destinies of what had been the great empire 
he had helped to destroy and of one 
hundred and fifty million people he was to 
deliver into the satanic power of Bolshevism, 


and disp 


pere 


tne room 


which 





civil war and utter ruin and despair. 
Nothing could have exceeded the gra- 
ciousness with which His Majesty met me 
and thanked me warmly for my services 
He engaged me in a conversation that 
lasted more than an hour, showing the 
greatest interest in all I had to sa As I 
had been allowed, or rather de d, to 
speak with perfect frankness I was given an 
opportunity of developing freely and ex- 


in verbal] all my 


my expose 


haustively 


THE SATURDAY 


views on the state of affairs in the Far East 
and on the policy that had led up to it, 
without, of course, touching upon my dis- 
agreement with my chief and with Witte, 
but otherwise entirely in the sense in which 
I have stated them succinctly in the pre- 
ceding chapters of these reminiscences. 

When the audience had come to an end 
and the Emperor rose to dismiss me it 
occurred to me to relate to His Majesty the 
incident of the souvenir in the shape of two 
smal! silver vases which the Empress of 
Japan had sent to my wife after the war 
had broken out, and I said the reason why 
I ventured to mention this incident was 
that it had come to my ears that my “ well- 
wishers”’ had fastened on this insignificant 
circumstance a whole legend of my having 
received from the Mikado a parting present 
of a complete dinner service in gold, of 
great value, presumably as a reward for my 
having concealed from my government the 
impending danger of war. 

The Emperor laughed heartily and said: 
‘You need not worry on that account, 
Your wife did exactly right in accepting the 








Empress’ gift. No lady could have acted 
— ntly. The story of the gold dinner 
rvice has, of course, been related to me, 


with the con- 


but I treat such in sinuations 
tempt they de: . 


serve. 


Such was the attitude of this all-powerful 
monarch toward one of his subjects who in 
faithfully trying to serve him and his 


country to the best of his ability had antag 





or d some of his favorite px litical cor 

ceptions, A few months later I had another 
proof of his kind-hearted generosity and 
true nobility of character. As will always 
happen in case of a disastrous war public 
opinion was anxious to fasten the blame 
for its outbreak on some scapegoat, and the 
diplomacy being in a general way rather 
unpopular it was but natural that the 


particular diplomat who happened to be in 
charge of the legation at Tokio should have 
been held responsible for not having ad 
vised the government in time of the Japa 
nese warlike intentions. 
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One of my friends, whom the functions 
he then held in the service brought into 
closer contact with the imperial family 
circle, availed himself of an opportunity 


which presented itself on the occasion of a 
family meal at which he happened to be 
present, to mention incidentally that St. 
Petersburg society very generally accused 
me of having failed to keep the government 
duly informed of the Japanese preparations 


for war and to have warned them of the 
imminent danger of its sudden outbreal 
Whereupon the Emperor with great 


he 


but what he 


warmth retorted: ‘‘ This is quite false: 
has always reported the truth, 
wrote did not always please.” 





These imperial words did not fail to be 
known and set me right at | in the eyes 
of the great world of the capital 

I shal] not attempt to give on these pages 
even a very summary account of the events 
of the war, but I may perhaps claim some 


justification for dwelling at greater length 


on the causes which, I apprehended from 
the beginning, would determine its disa 
trous result. 








There was in the first place the question 
of the supreme command. By virtue of the 
law creating the viceroyalty of the Far East 
the supreme command of all the arn 
forces, army as well as navy, rested w 
the viceroy. But the appointment of Ger 
eral Kuropatkin as commander in chief of 
the army created a power which thoug 
nominally subordinated to that of tlhe 
viceroy could not fail to lay maim to and 
actually realize a certain degree of inde 
pe ndence, without which the inctions of 
commander in chief of the army would 
indeed have become meaningl« 


f 


There evidently had been a fundamenta 


disagreement between them as to the whole 
plan of the campaign. Admiral Alexieff’ 
idea v as I happened to know from m; 
exchange of views with him during my visit 
to him in the autumn of 1903, as we i 
from information imparted to me by Colo 
nel Samoyloff, who had joined the viceroy’s 
staff, that our chief aim should be the 
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defense at any cost of Port Arthur, and that 


therefore we should meet the expected 
Japanese onslaught at the point where it 
was most likely to come from that is to 
say, at the Yalu River. General Kuro 


cor duc t 
ved 


bandonment 


patkin’s 
of the campaign 
to be the very oppos ile 


conception of the wisest 


was commonly bel 


the a 





of Port Arthur with its garrison to it s fate, 
which was to be combined with a skillfully 
devised plan of gradual fighting retreats so 
as to draw on the Japa is farawaya 
possible from their bas is fara po 

sible into Northern Manchuria or even 
Eastern Siberia, which would bring u 


nearer our own base, thereby 





uur position and weakening thei 
Of course I cannot vouch for such having 
actually been his concepti though ap 
pearances certaint) eomed te dicate tt 
to be the case If so it could o1 iv have been 
an effect of the hypnotic influence exercised 
ever since last century over the minds of 
our strategists of the Military Academy of 
St. Petersburg by the tr tions of the so 
called patriotic war gainst the 
Frencl inva on. Fi hal Kuti 
soff’s plan of draw he, for those 
day numerous hosts ipoleor nd 
watching their gradual thinning out 
through the nece ty of holding an ever 


lengthening line of communi thor ith 

their base, until they were laid fast in 
Moscow, fror where they were bound 
me day to begis their disastroi re 

treat was base on a ver rational 

ine wp of Nene psycl gy as well 
is of that of his o ereign, Alexander 


Napoleon's estimate of his 


. whe rea 


great rival's psychology was at fau 
when he felt ire that the lo ol his 
ancient capital would cause him to cor 
clude peace, Now it is plain that though 
Napoleor had a powertul eity taken 


motive in pushing on a far as Moscow 


the Jap anese could not } 














whatever for letting themselves be drawr 

on any farther t! they would deem it 

nec saul Yi order to se ire the recor 
quest of Port Arthur and the hold on 

Korea. But whether or not tl had be« 

General Kuropatkin’s original coneep 

tion it was certainly being acte vn in 

the conduct of the campaign, with the 
result that from the ve begin g th 

ultimate loss of Port Arthur was made a 

matter of certainty 

Lea\ ng aside the que f the ir 
mense difficulties grow it of the ex 
treme remoteness of the theater of war 
from the center of the empire and the 
defective means of communicat = 
single-track railroad with a break round 
the southern shore of Lake Baikal, there 
was another circumstance that WAS 
bound to a t ! l the ec} ‘ 
of tor and t is the de« n to 
earry on the wa iainly with reserve 
troop M iit 1 pea ts torn from 
the fa ‘ t he inds a ‘ ori 
transported t must e seemed 
to then iln end of the rid 
tom ‘ rinal yn ivainst 

i people of ! ‘ ‘ ex othe had 

been ign t i hard expected 

to constit t \ $ ‘ vione 
enthu st ‘ ent y force. 

1 am. unabl hether this fatal 

decisi« ‘ { , ; 1 

der enemy's forces and 

i I t eluctance of. militant 
natior ts holdir : the Was 

Departmes t er ef We 

Ru a eny t [ ‘ ‘ 

ne for the ever-expected and by some 

hoped-for w ith our western neis 

bors or pernay to some s¢ et stipula 
ti of our treaty of all ct h France 
rendering it incumbent on us t air 
tain vermanently a sufficient fighting force 
within easy reach of our western fronticr. 
As a matter of fact it “us ¢ y toward the 
end of the war, when peace negotiati 
had already been initiated, that two fir 
‘ army corps were on their way to 
Mancl uria, 

General Kuropatkin hin { seer to 
have beer pressed th t btful 
! le of the tr p ler 
! omn t ‘ ‘ ‘ of 
t t ind | t ‘ 
‘ paigr 4 ft 
oflicer whe the 
! nder in ch it dinne me that he 
had heard hit eu momentar ‘ 
ol! ‘ re yuest f PF 

pronour | ‘ er 
tone Bie jd ta mn , 


imniper ive 
parti ilar 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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November 17, 1919. 





Mr. H. S. Firestone, 
Pres. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


During a recent conference of the National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers, consideraticr was given to ways and means of prompt- 
ing the increased use of Motor Trucks. 


A review of past activities by your Company along this line indi- 
cates excellent results in the use of the slogan "Ship By Truck” coupled 
with the work of your "Ship By Truck” bureaus throughout the Country. 


Your "Ship By Truck". slogan and the design in which it is incorpo- 
rated are looked upon as a most apt presentation in the briefest possible 
form. The three words, "Ship By Truck” constitute, in our opinion, the 
keystone of all efforts that have been made to bring favorably to the 
attention of the people of this Country the great utility of the Motor 
Truck. 


We realize the intensive and far-reaching efforts you have put be- 
hind this movement. With full knowledge of the strong impression it has 
made upon the commercial activities of this Country, we feel the idea it 
conveys has grown even beyond the limits of your great Company to continue 
to carry its message to the extent it warrants. 








For the benefit of the industry and with a belief in the broad- 
minded policy that actuates your Company, our Association asks you to 
publicly endow the "Ship By Truck" slogan to our Association to be used by 
all our members and to be recommended for use by all individuals and organ- 
izations interested in Motor Truck Transportation. 











If you find it possible to act favorably upon this suggestion our 
Association will take upon itself the responsibility of using in the most 
effective manner the original idea developed and so ably brought into 
prominence by your Company. 




















Yours very truly, 


—_— 
— 
SS 


NATIONAL ASSQSE\TION OF MOTOR TRUCK Sal 


ZZ Lirhosy— 


tlt. — 
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An Appreciation and 


A Dedication 


i HE letter reproduced 

here, addressed to Mr. 
Firestone, by The National 
Association of Motor ‘Truck 
Sales Managers, indicates that 
in something over a year the 
Ship by Truck movement has 
grown from an abstract idea 
to a mighty movement of 
national import. 


States, municipalities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, good 
roads organizations, truck 
Operators, the owners of truck 
express lines, the general pub- 
lic, the press, have aided to 
spread the news of the value 
of motor truck  transporta- 
tion. 


Discussion has been followed 
by demonstration. 


Groups of trucks have jour- 
neyed from city to city. They 
have penetrated the rural dis- 
tricts. ‘They have gone into 
the fields and shown. their 





The Sign of Good Trucking Service: 


Manufacture — Operation — Maintenance 


ability to traverse rough 
eround with heavy loads. 


One of the most recent and 
most important aids has been 
the concentration of the full 
strength of The National 
Association of Motor ‘Truck 
Sales Managers behind the 
Ship by ‘Truck movement as 
evidenced by the letter from 


Mr. Tracy. 


Shoulder to shoulder with 
them will stand the Firestone 


organization to carry forward 


the Ship by Truck idea. 


Firestone men have been 
enthusiastically behind this 
movement from its first. in- 
ception by the Firestone 
Company. At its factory and 
many branches Ship by Truck 
Bureaus are maintained, 
through which ts cleared 
definite information for all 
interested. 


What Firestone has accom- 
plished in giving publicity to 
this idea, in collecting data 
showing the tremendous im- 
port of this movement, in 
formulating plans for making 
it more nearly universal in 
its application, has later been 
overshadowed by the whol 
hearted backing of the busi 
ness world and by public 
otlicials. 


Firestone stands ready to do 


Its part. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FIRESTONE PARK 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


AKRON, OHIO 
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(Conctuded from Page 119 
Yes, gentlemen, in these days of popu 
lar armies it is impossible to wage 
iccessfully when the people will have none 
f it 
Besides our active army an 
element of doubtful value the mobilization 
of the reserves produced among the peas 
which our 
olutionar i the 
to work for the ruin of 
to exploit it 
fomenting serious ria There 
vere no popular ¢ lernents « apable of cour 
teracting their nefarious propaganda 
The Inte t almost unani 


mou opposed to the Var 


war 


Injecting into 


antry widespread discontent, 
deluded re 


watch for a chance 


parties, ever or 


their countr “A . ) low 


in troubies 


lligentzia were 
and remember 
ing the sa defeat in the 
Crimean War hi ad in preparing the way 
for the liberation the serfs were rather 
expectant Hone ( nly hopeful of a new 
defeat, t} ' colonial war, 
nm the be i would lead to hiveral 
reforn titutional Sucl 
a Iso : ide of the liberal press, a 
of cou ‘ ympatible with the pru 

i rigorous censor 
papers, such as the 
JNovoe Vren doing their level best, 
ith little i trying to propagates 
varlike feel we respect they did a 
vorld of | ! at wa 
to and ir vorting a hysterical 


} 


] 
ssor of the naval 


itary efiect our 


away 
sense. 


far 
dent res 
hip I'he 
" 


in lending their 
columr 
agitatior 
academy, wit t ) t of ca 
’ i ast of almost the 
whole of what wi of the Baltic fleet 
In the eyes f anyone acquainted wit! 
the condition of that fleet and capable of 
comprehending the would be n 
viyation round 
igh the Indiar 
i the chance 
but simply of 
hould have t 


nee ! | Japane © fleet, this ag 


using the 
dispat« h 


after several mont} fr 


t} 
ro 


the ¢ 
bce; 


idered as simp! 
sending to 


tation could o cor 
eriminal. bee is meant the 
of the pitiable remnant 
death of thou 
went unflinel 


certain destructior 


of our nay and to 
ind of brave men 
ingly to meet then 
ghost of a of thereby 
fortunes of the campals 
\ oor it became 
ending «af t fleet to the 
detir determ upon rumor 
began to spread about the Japanese intend 
ittack the fleet with torpedo boa 
before it ild even have left 
Kuropean water The consequence wa 
that agents of the s t police were 
intrusted with the task of watching 
the mo of the Japanese phan 
torpedo boat Being furnished 
ims of money for organ 
ervice of es] onage they 
eir expendi 
funds placed at their dis 
reporting to the r employer 
m POSILIN ult of 


way, 


eertair 
who 
without 
redeeming the 


aeorn even a 


ance 


known that the 
Far East had 
beer ned 
ng to 
omew here 


ement 


tom 


ui to justify t 


legend 

ence of m) ‘ ) Japanese 
ne acks, 
Nor and 
the of Great Brit 
ject of at 

water 

gat and 

~t 


he North 


imoufliaged 3 


hiding it ome hord 


naturally 

rm in our naval 

of the fleet 

gt} ’ I assage of the 
Relt urrounded with the 
ost elaborate The fleet 
tered perfect 

r seemed to be 

ng at the 
Doggerbank, su 

reported to have 

themselves ahead. Inthe state 

f nervous tension under which the 

onnel of the fleet was laboring 

lights were at declared to 

ng to Japanese torpedo boats, fire 

them and continued 

e time, until it was realized 

lt was 

supposed 

were plain 

Hull fishing 


had been sunk, 


(reat 
wutior 
er seu in 
alety and ali adange 

t. when. on reac night 

val known as the 
pieious lights were 


howr 


per 
t Theme once 


opened on 
i mistake, 
the 
apanese torpedo boats 
British trawlers of the 
leet, that one of then 

jured, and that two men had 
more wounded 
reated at first a rather 
the between 
a and England, which, however 


found 


1 


had all been 


afterward that 


mnotheru 
killed and a few 
his incident « 


Tiss in 


relation 


THE SATURDAY 


thanks presumably to the moderating in- 
fluence of King Edward, found its solution 
in an agreement to submit the case to an in 
ternational commission for investigation of 
the facts with a view to the punishment 
of any parties who should be found to have 
been responsible 

This commission, composed of a British, 
American and a Russian 
fifth elected by them 
Admiral Spaun, of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy-—met at Paris in February of the 
following year, and by a majority report 
held Admiral Rozhestvensky, the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, responsible for 
the firing, which was not justifiable as there 
had not been ar y torpe do boats among the 
trawlers or anywhere near, but at the same 
time absolved him and his squadron from 
discredit either to their “‘military quali- 
ties” or their “humanity.”’ This finding 
was mainly due to the conciliatory attitude 
of the British member of the commission 

In the meantime the ill-fated fleet, which 
so nearly had embroiled us with Great 
Britain, was pursuing its necessarily slow 
progress and had reached Madagascar 
when an event occurred which should have 
furnished an for canceling the 
entire expedition, and indeed for initiating 
negotiations. I mean the fall of Port 
The defense of the fortress having 
reconquest could not under exist 
made the object of a con- 

iation of this most unpopular war. It 
would therefore obviou ly have been the 
part of wisdom to begin to think of peace 
our fleet on its way to Japan still 


a French, an 


admiral with a 


occasion 


peace 
\rthnur 
failed, it 
r conditions be 


nig 


while 
represented a certain potential force not to 
be considered a quite negligible quantity. 
Moreover interior political conditions were 
certainly not reassuring. Discontent with 
the prevailing reactionary régime was wide 
pread educated classes. The 
great majority of the Intelligentzia had 
from the beginning opposed to the 
its deplorable conduct, the repeated 

feats of our armies not contributing 
to raise their spirit they seemed hardly 
to care for the result of the war. The re 
mainder was divided between the noisy 
sham patriotism of those who insisted on 
fleet to its doom, and the 
absence who 


among the 
bee! 


, were 


oul being sent 
total of patriotism of those 
almost oper ly hope d for defeat, upon which 
they seemed to look as upon the defeat 
of the régime and not at all as the defeat 
of their own country—a kind of mentality 
I have not come across anywhere else, 

The Minister of the Interior, Plehve, who 


had apparently counted on a strengthening 
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of the régime as a result of a victorious 
war, had paid for his error with his life. 
He was literally blown to pieces by a bomb 
thrown under his carriage by some social 
revolutionary terrorist. As far as the 
openly revolutionary parties were con- 
cerned the war naturally was their oppor- 
tunity. I can do no better than to quote 
from a neutral and presumably impartial 
source some information in this regard. 
Mr. Arthur Bullard in his extremely inter- 
esting book, The Russian Pendulum, on 
pages 97 and 98, says: 

‘in the insurrectional period from 1904 
to 1907 most of the revolutionary parties 
in Russia accepted Japanese assistance. 
Some took it directly, others insisted on a 
degree of camouflage. Milyoukov’s party, 
the Constitutional Democrats, or Kadets, 
made the patriotic boast that they did not 
accept Japanese gold. The Social Revo- 
lutionary Party organized a filibuster in 
an English port and loaded a ship with 
arms to land in Finland. With the direct 
assistance of the Japanese they carried on 
an intense propaganda among the Russian 
soldiers who had become prisoners of war. 

““Now these revolutionists who accepted 
Japanese help in 1905 were not partisans of 
the Mikado. They were just as much 
opposed to his autocracy as they were to 
that of the Czar. They were simply so 
intent on their own struggle for liberty that 
they were willing to accept help from any- 
one. The agents of Imperial Japan had no 
sympathy with such revolutionary idea 
but—all’s fair in love and war— their coun- 
try was at war with Russia and the more 
revolution in the Czar’s domain the better.” 

A little farther down on the same page, 
98, the author remarks: ‘“‘Such tactics 
were universal.” 

So they were indeed. But I presume this 
a palliation of the tac 
of those of the 


remark is meant as 
tics of the briber and not 
bribee. 

Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth of 
Baron Rosen The 


issue 


a series of 


articles by next will appear in 


an carly 


Low Income and High 
Mortality 
nave 


that there 


ih ANYONE believes 
been no advances in the supervision and 
are of the nation’s needy ones let that per 
son search the history of our life in various 
one or two generations ago and then 


cities 


compare the results of such investigation 
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with our records to-day. Previous to 1854 
foundling children in all of our large cities 
were boarded in private homes without 
supervision. From 1854 to 1859, in the city 
of New York alone, more than one thousand 
infants were farmed out every year and 
ninety out of each hundred did not live 
twelve months. 

Frequently in those days it was not un- 
usual to find a half dozen infants in a hut 
on the river bank where a single nurse fed 
the poor creatures bottle food until they 
died. The almshouse governors paid the 
keepers so much a week until the children 
perished and then the cases were checked 
off the books and the incident was closed. 
This process of slowly but surely murdering 
helpless child life was a profitable business 
for many years until at last laws were 
enacted that eliminated the evil practice. 

But this does not mean that the question 
of infant mortality has been completely 
solved. We still have the problem of sav- 
ing children in those homes where the labor 
of the parents brings in an insufficient 
wage. How often do we hear well-to-do 
people comment on the sturdy appearance 
of the multitude of children found in the 
congested tenement districts of our great 
cities. 

“Dirt and poverty actually seem to 
benefit them,” say these casual observers, 
who once or twice spent an hour on a slum- 
ming trip in some overcrowded section. 

A careful examination, however, brings 
to light numerous truths of a somewhat 
different nature. One recent survey cov- 
ered many large cities and included data 
concerning the fathers of 23,780 babies. In 
practically all of the cities studied the low- 
est income groups were the highest infant 
mortality groups. The investigators found 
that the child death rate declined as hous 
ing conditions improved. In homes where 
the rental paid was less than $7.50 a month 
the infant death rate was 211.4 a thousand; 
in homes where the rental was between 
$7.50 and $12.49 the rate was 172.1; where 
the rent was from $12.50 to $17.49 the rate 
vas 156.7; in homes where the rent was 

17.50 or more the rate was 100; while in 
homes that were owned by the parents the 
mortality rate was only 86 a thousand. In 
one Pennsylvania town the infant-mortality 
was 72.6 in homes where there were 
bathtubs, while it was 164.8 in houses that 
were without bathing facilities. In a Con- 
necticut town the death rate for children 
born in houses located on the street was 
120.6, while that for children born in 
houses located on the rear of lots or 

on alleys was 172. Overcrowding 

is another condition that results from 

low income. In one New England 

manufacturing city the deaths of in- 

fants showed a steady increase ac- 

cording to the number of persons per 
room. It was 123 where the average 
was less than one; 177 where the aver- 
ase was one but undér two; and 261 
where the average was two but less 
than three, 

Another investigation deals with the 
mortality of infants of wage-earning 
mothers. Low-wage fathers and wage 
earning mothers are in practically the 
ame groups. In one city it was found 
that the death rate among babies of 
mothers who were employed was 312, 
while the rate was only 122 among the 
babies of women who did not work for 
awage. In this connection it must be 
understood that the figures covering 
women employed take into account 
only those who worked outside their 
own homes and where as a consequence 
there was nécessity for artificial feed- 
ing due to the mother’s absence. 
Though poverty is nearly always ac- 
companied by a certain amount of 
ignorance, there is but little evidence 
that in knowledge of maternal matters 
the poor average far below the mothers 
in other classes of society. The 
real trouble lies in the unfavorable en- 
vironment that surrounds the needy. 
According to Miss Julia Lathrop, 
noted leader in the national movement 
to save the babies, we can help the 
situation by providing medical and 
nursing care for all mothe by ade- 
quate teaching and by rousing a sense 
of community responsibility for de- 
cent housing and sanitation. How- 
ever, the final and fundamental 
remedy lies in a general recognition 
thatadecentincome, self-respectingly 
earned by the father, is the strong- 
est safecuard against a high infant- 
mortality rate. 
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Thats the clothes 


washer f OY me. 


The moment she lays e s on the 
BlueBird, her choice is 1 sar 


Here is a beautiful, graceful, white enamel cabinet, 
with all mechanism completely enclosed. Here 
is a washer that uses the most thorough, yet the 
most gentle method of washing clothes— the rock-a 
bye principle—tossing the clothes to and fro 
through the water—just as you do in washing 
your dainty Georgette waists by hand. 


Here is a washer that has a genuine copper tub, 
with inside pertec tly smooth—nothing to wear'o1 


tear things. Here is a washer built to give a life- 


time of service—so rigid that no ordinary abuse 


or use can harm it. 


Here is a washer with the highest grade swinging wringer 


motor operated 


with a powerful, dependable guaranteed 

motor. Bluebird has so many superiorities vet it costs 
) \ 

no more Bluebird is freeing thousands of women from 


the drudgery and expense ot washday why not you? 


I 


A small payment puts BlueBird into your home. | 
BlueBird dealer in your tow demonstrate BlueBird in 
your home free See him today Write us for The Blue 
Bird Book 

BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A 
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This Ingenious Brush 


Works Like Human Fingers 


HE brush in your cleaner must do two things and do 
them well. It must pick up lint, litter and threads with- 
out destructive wear on floor coverings. It must open 
up the nap of carpet or rug so that the strong suction can 
remove the sandy dirt that collects deep in the fabric. 
Premier’s patented brush, shown use, a brush for special use, or 
above, does these things with al- extra strong suction alone where 
most human perfection. Andinad- brushes should never be used. 


hold Efficiency 
Helen Ruggles, Houschok 


dition to this efficient brush, each 
cleaner is supplied with a special 
tufted bristle brush for use where 
more strenuous action is needed. 

Both brushes are interchange- 
able; both are motor driven. Thus 
New Premier becomes three clean 
ers in one—with a brush for general 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Premier cleaners are aluminum 
constructed, therefore light in 
weight. Rubber tired casters add 
to its ease of operation. The handle 
lock enables you to clean stairs and 
other hard-to-get-at places. The 
extra wide nozzle cleans a wider 
space and with less effort. 


(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 


loronto, Ontario, and Branches 








The evolutionary socialist, though not op- 
posing political action, believes that in a 
large way institutions cannot be socialized 
intil individuals are socialized—the change 
must proceed from within, not be applied 
from without. Thesocialist by direct action, 
always a full communist, wants society 
changed here and now. Where altruism 
fails force is to be applied Where 
pliance from internal fails a 
bureaucratic mach ery is to be used, 
Where talent is lacking it must be de- 
eloped bureaucratically. What the few of 

talent used to ace “omplis! the many 
f talent must accomplish. It is not 
a reformation from the inside, it is a har- 
nessing from the Naturally the 
Bolshevist is abhorrent to the evolutionary 


com- 


conviction 


outside, 
st 
st 


pe 


+ 
, 


the socialists of a country 

vention it resembles a Donny- 

brook Fair. The conference splits into fac- 

tions = violent antagonism, invectives 
, parliamentary law is disgraced, 

re y struck, and the spectacle is 

t illustrates hate and hysteria more 
: for the welfare of soc ialism, 

ing of the public. Usually the 

ii yt independent con- 

ealing all degrees of radicalism 

We witnessed such a spec- 

icago last summer; it has hap- 

h country Europe 

) lity of socialists to get together 

the theories are 

data conflicting, the ratiocina- 

or the temperaments abnor- 

When in power 

I ee the 
killed more 

7 lists in 

the revolu- 

ilK f evolution 

! hardening of the 

are worse than in the 

n the French Revo- 

and the chances of 

of the nature of the pe ople 

ons in Russia, far less favorable. 

German socialist has remarked 

are being committed in the 

t In our country the parlor 

B rhaps as great a done as 
the 1 r on t street. Not Marx but 

Ls Beau Brummel of socialism, 

beau ideal of the parlor Bol- 

could write a manifesto on 

rking with the right 

luxurious cheek of 

left. Pe rhaps it may 

recall | that Lassalle received 

a bullet fired not by a 

y a rival in a love affair! 

ized the chances against suc- 

tate of modern type, even in 

latively primitive industrial- 

ished the experiment reserved for 

state of highly developed institu- 

b wide margin of safety in pro- 
vith stability in relations of 

communism ruthie 

e in an agricultural 

development, wit! 

th narrow margin of 
and with a currency 

hing, is enough to make 


mee cor 


are passe 
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rasy 
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all one 
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socialists 


ociaist 
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see 
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Marx 


Getting Ready for Changes 
tir guish between idea, 

actment. An 

advance of 

npre pared for the movement. 

for ind reac ly ~~ made 


but instit a 


may be 


it time, the 


‘or tne 


movement, I 
ha may ipse 
» found feasible 


of the sequence is to be 


prepared. 
actment will 
stratior 
history of the efforts leading 

of the Federal Reserve 

the history of the 
ancipation of slaves illustrates that an 
ind movement of positive moral foun 
wait the turn of time. Ina 
sense it is true that law should lead 
but it is also true that law should 
follow the public. Law should be abreast 
of the idealism of the time, but law should 
reflect the state of public intelligence 
time. I may re- 
correct: in 


r sense 


on must 
ertallr 


he publie, 


a a 
and consciousness of the 
gard the idea of socialism as 
tself, but realize that the public is utterly 
inprepared for altruistic conduct. Years 
later, when the public shall have been pre- 
pared for the movement of collectivism, the 
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institutions, always fixed rather than fluid, 
may not be prepared for enactment; and 
this would have to be deferred until the "y 
could be socialized without untoward re- 
sults. Marx believed that decades would 
elapse before the mind of man would be 
prepared for the idea of political socialism. 

In contrast with this we observe children 
just discovering the idea and wanting to 
put it into operation next week. There was 
humor as well as pathos in the incident of 
the old Russian, brought back to Petro- 
grad after years of imprisonment in Siberia 
for teaching socialism, who when informed 
of the situation exclaimed: ‘‘You don't 
mean to tell me that you have put this 
principle into practice!’”) Whether human 
nature will evolve to the plane of 
altruism needed in communism is a purely 
academic ission. It is thing to 
believe it possible, but it is a totally dif 
ferent thing to install communism sud- 
denly, in order to see if the Utopian stage 
of evolution has arrived. Incide ntally re- 
marked, when altruism is develope 
plane predicated by communi 
tion of man by would cease under any 
constitution, 


ever 


aise one 


d to the 
sm ex] lo ta- 


man 


The Vanishing Proletariat 


The phrase ‘‘dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat’’ is an expression derived from Marx 
but as employed to-day expresses a hymn 
of hate. In the propaganda of agitators the 
word is used as though it possess« 
meaning. The Marx view of proleta 
like his view of capital, has 
substantiated in the developm 
For Marx the proletar 
hand-to-mouth worker, who w 
sessions of any kind, unfrar 
defenseless against the operatio 
of supply and demand as the n il tool, 
because unfitted for collective action. In 
the time of Marx there was such a prole- 
tariat in Europe—laborers and tenants on 
the land, workers in mines, 
out education, devoid of participatio 
affairs of state, witl I 
halls of legislation; ground down by state 
and church as well as by capital, without 
hope for self or for posterity, with just 
enough to eat and wear in good times and 
condemned to want and suffering in bad 
times. 

This description app lied to a very 
percentag re of ! beings in is 
seventy years ago. But with eac! 
contrary to the pre of Marx 
class has become smaller and the 
better. The advancement 
tariat has been accomplished by 
education and trade-unior ism, 
effectively by an awakened 
science. But the agitators talk as though 
the proletariat of the middle of the last 
century, the proletariat of a bankrupt 
feudalism and an adolescent industrialism, 
with us to-day. There would alwa 
be a proletari Marxian type 
unrestricted birth rate and an unlin 
operation of the law ipply and dema 
not co y human forces 
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1} One man’s unique contributions 
|| to the happiness of your home 


_- a. a 





O POPULAR are Emerson Records 
and Emerson exclusive stars that 
each month the demand for Emer- 

son productions increases greatly. Today 
the Emerson Phonograph Company, de- 
spite greatly increased output, must make 
heroic efforts to keep pace with current 
orders. 


What is the big outstanding factor in 
this amazing growth? 


Most great business enterprises trace a 
pedigree to the ability and foresight of one 
man. 


In THE CASE of the Emerson Phonograph 
Company that man is Victor H. Emerson. And 
the story of the phonograph record cannot be 
written without stressing his name and his 
achievements. 


The beginnings of this industry date back to 
the late Eighties, when the forefather of the 
modern record was being used by Congress, in a 
very limited way, in recording Congressional 
matters. Young Mr. Emerson was even then one 
of the very first to see its possibilities as a 
reproducer of music. 


Mr. Emerson began with band records. He 
hired a band for $3.00 a day, made 2,000 records, 
and quickly sold all but six of them. 


But the crude methods of those times were 
slow. Duplicating difficulties were keeping mu 
sical enjoyment out of too many homes. 


EMERSON PHONOGRAPH COMPANY !*© 
Makers of Standard 10-inch Gold Seal Records 

CHICAGO 

3 West 35th Street 7 East Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 


It remained for Victor H. Emerson’s resource 
fulness to introduce, in 1893, the first system of 
mechanical duplication. 


Tus WAS a real step forward. But there 
was still a serious difficulty. Phonographs in 
those days were operated by electricity, and 
millions of homes had no electricity. 


Mr. Emerson again came to the rescue In 
1895, by the invention of the first spring motor, 
with automatic governor for regulating the speed 
of a machine, he took good music from the 


highways and put it in the byways. 


Once more Mr. Emerson impressed the stamp 
of his genius indelibly on the industry which he 
has served so faithfully. Only recently he per 
fected a steel ‘‘master”’ which makes possible rapid 
duplication of musical records in large numbers 
and of a uniform quality hitherto unattainable 


But perhaps Mr. Emerson's crowning achieve 
ment was the invention of the Emerson Universal 


1 


“cut”? which permits the owner of any type of 


phonograph to play Emerson Records, 


Inperp the patron saint of inventors has 
turned a smiling face on Mr. Emerson and allowed 
his career to defy inventors’ tradition. For Mr. 
Emerson, with his most productive years still 
before him, is now giving to the Emerson Phono- 
graph Company all the versatility of an inventive 
genius which has never yet failed of its objective. 


To every owner of a phonograph this is a pledge 
of new musical pleasures. You may continue to 
look to your Emerson Records as new sources of 
musical pleasures through their ever increasing 
variety, their ever increasing high quality. 











Records 
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How to Check the Mischief 
Caused by “Acid-Mouth” 


Get a tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste, and 
use it regularly night and morning. 


That is the way to counteract ‘Acid-Mouth’— 
a condition which gradually weakens the enamel of 
the teeth and starts them on the road to decay. 
Authorities believe that 95 in every 100 persons have 
“Acid-Mouth,” and that it is the chief cause of tooth 


destruc tion. 


Pebeco stimulates the tlow of healthy saliva, and 
' there is nothing so good for the teeth as saliva. It 
keeps the mouth washed out, and the teeth and 
gums free from harmful deposits as nothing else can. 
By increasing the supply of saliva, Pebeco helps to 
neutralize unfavorable mouth acids, to whiten and 
brighten the teeth, to keep the gums firm and pink, 


,) and to refresh the entire oral cavity. 
Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and a 
Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 
Moist ( t tl Litmus Test Papers on your tongu 
kt mo tf, and wit tur pink, Vou have Acid-Mouth It t 
¢ I 1 t I tl ] { \ »4 ,' h it 
r after using Pebeco will show you how Peb 
Phe use ot Pebecots a datly pl asul 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


-OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


4 ¥ Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 
¥ and Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 
peewee enene CLIP HERE*eeeeeccene- 





New York 
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When You Need Star Service Most 


Wit J your hack sawing goes wrong and your cutting costs are 
high, you can best appreciate Star Blades and the Star Service 
that helps you work out your sawing problems. And the greater your 
sawing troubles, the more thoroughly you will realize the better re- 
sults that Star Saws and Star Service give you. 
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years we have been accumulating just as complete a 
tl ledge of how to use hack saws as how to make them. 
And Star Service 1s our guarantee that you will get all the ben- 


efit of this knowledge in working out your sawing problems. 


So much 1s hack sawing the most neglected operation 
in the average plant that we are often able to make sug- 
gestions that cut down sawing costs 25 to 30%, 


» STAR HACK SAW BLADES” 


| made of ‘Tungsten Steel | 


Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 
Even if your sawing seems to be going satisfactorily, 
it is well to let us check it up. If we can suggest ways 
for you to get lower costs and higher profits, you 
naturally want to know it. There are the best of 
mechanical reasons why Star Saws excel in faster 
cutting, longer cutting and in doing a wider 
range of work. 

In the Star Blade the acute cutting angle of each tooth and 
the under-cut clearance develop the cutting efliciency of 
each tooth so the saw will cut at top 

speed under all conditions. Which "Hack Sau Efficiones,”* 


A valuable hand-book for 


is the reason Star Blades are stand- everyonewhosaws metal 

ardized to a very few sizes and 

pitches and out-cut other blades on 
every kind of work. 

Star Service men in all chief cities 

are at your call. Address our office 


at Millers Falls, Mass. 
Star Hack Saws are sold by lead- 


ing supply houses, hardware job- 





bers and retailers everywhere. 


Manufactured e Dietribut 


| CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS Ci. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORA 


SAW BLA n 
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Your Next 
Tire Purchase 


Daring, reckless, spectacular, magnificent — 
such was long your dominating impression of 
Barney Oldfield. 


But now you have come to know Barney Oldfield, the 
student —the man who always prefaced each speed flight 
by a thoughtful, painstaking effort to reduce his risks. 





You have seen the product of this effort in Oldfield 
Tires—-tires Mr. Oldfield developed, tested and proved 
before your eyes in his pursuit of a highly perilous sport. 
You realize that superior tires are a logical result of such an 
experience as his, and you justly value his recommendation. 
Thousands of motorists who appreciate tire quality and expect 
tire performance are profiting by Mr. Oldfield’s recommendation 
They are riding on Oldfield Tires—tires that faithfully 
plicate those wonderful, specially-built tires that served the 
r Driver so well. 
In Fairness to Yourself Your Next Tire Pur- 
chase Should Bear Barney Oldfield's Name 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIEBLD 


CLEVELAND.O. 





Export Office: 42 Broad St., New York City 
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“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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(Continued from Page 131) 


hearsay or fiction. They buy it on the basis 
of known or assumed qualities; and if it 
does n’tr ~asure up 7 farmer sells and lo- 
cates el or ty Once in his possession, the 
irmer studies his oad according to his 
viewpoint of agriculture. He assembles the 
icts of temperature, humidity, hours of 
inshine, rainfall, occurrence of frost, 





1 y to parasites, peri dicity of 
clim ations, quality of soil and sub- 
il, s to physical treatment of soil, 
app of rotation of crops and diver- 


In a word, a farm represents 





problem, an individualistie problem. _To 
this the farmer applies his intelligence; in 
the scheme of cultivation he expr 





diligence 
ch farminy , furthermore, as 


specul: ator, 


olves 


irmer is a 


specu- 
I do 


on. Every f: 


ot refer to the gamble of weather. Each 
rmer tries to foresee the trend of agricul- 

| operations in the current and succeed- 

g years. He tries to dope out the market 
of the future, to meet an anticipated in- 
crease in consumption. The agricultural au- 
thorities try to guide the farmer, who may 


n his judgment to theirs or may oppose, 


It has been a frequent experience that 
hen a department of agriculture advised 
the farmers to increase or reduce the acre- 


ige of a certain crop a large proportion of 
irmers, thinking that the majority will 
the advice, do just the opposite. 
farming represents a problem in busi- 





Lastly 


ness organization. The farmer must under 
tand costs of production, banking and 
ince if his resources are not to be dissi- 


pated through incapacity. 

Now all of these each farmer actually 
does or tries to do, and his success depends 
) his training and intelligence. It is 
ah individualistic profession in the 
technic of operation and in the dependence 

success upon individual qualifications. 
assume that the cultivation of the soil 
would be the same whether the farmer owns 





ighly 





the land and raises sons to carry it on in the 
ext generation or whether he merely uses 
the land is unthinkable. 
The hypothesis of allocation of domesti- 
ted animals and machinery apparently 
mes that animals are animals and 
ichines are machines. The manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery, who have for 
ears attempted to standardize their prod- 





cts in order to reduce production costs, tell 

that farmers are very particular about 
jualities in mac that certain areas de- 
d cert styles and that in certain 

lar nationalities demand certain 
a campaign of education is re- 
red to introduce standardized machin- 
; pigs’’ in the familiar story, 
ot pigs on the farm, and cer- 
> not cows, 


ine 
Ines; 





areas 





lake that 





A Ridiculous Restriction 


When the Germans overran Belgium and 
Northern France they carried back into 
Germany many fine-blooded cattle and 


es that represented years of breeding. 
When the treaty of peace was drawn these 
French and Belgian peasants demanded not 
that the number of animals taken 
t merely that the particular 
rned, they demanded that 
ls be returned to individual 


retu 





t 1 ima 
easants, together with the progeny of the 
t four years, so far as they were living. 
i hese family tral oo iblished breeds 
vere almost as close to these peasants as 


eir families. The 
da delegation of French pea 
ion to go into Germ: 
dsearch out their lost individual anim 


e members of tl writer 


nee hear ants 


eading for permi 





1 
who } as once seen 











iT ym »inter sity 

feel por the subject will ever be 

that in any country in the world 

mesticated animals can be successfully 
ted f ise 

C< "T is lt disper sable 1 farm ing. 

it the purcha e of equipmer it, 

e marketing of produce in the storage 

easonal ¢ rops, in the a vel pment of 

A cial life and in the business running 

e farm fut it must be combined with 

i dualism in the cultivation of the oil, 


d this cannot be attained without owner- 


\ further provision in the nationalization 


ind runs to the effect that the individual 

ill occupy and use only so much land as 
iy be cultivated by family without 
e hiring of labor. This is a proposition 
tailing such inefficiencies in agricultural 
erations as to make one wonder how any 
f supposedly intelligent men could 

ince it. Denial of the right of 
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the landowner to employ a worker means 
that a particular family could cultivate no 
more land than they could work in the 
month of heaviest work —in other words, in 
the month of plowing or the month of har- 
vesting. This would mean that during two- 
thirds of the year, at least, the family would 
have only enough work to occupy it part 
time. The practice of diversity of agricul- 
ture on the individual farm, in its economic 
relations, consists in such selection of ¢ rops 
and such use of domesticated animals as 
will employ the maximum labor of the 
family during the maximum number of 
months. The ability to hire help during one 
or several months of the year will so enable 


the farmer to utilize the properties of his 
soil as to double or even treble his produc- 
tion. 


A very good illustration is seen in the 
raising of cotton. This crop requires a 
heavy application of labor per acre during 
the period of early weeding and during the 
season of picking. If a farmer raises noth- 
ing but cotton the family works hard two 
months of the year and loafs the balance of 
the time. If the cotton raiser will so diver- 
sify his operations that he has several crops 
whose labor peaks fall in different months 
from the labor peaks of cotton, he will have 
opportunity to convert work into crop. If 
he hires men in the months of labor peaks 
he will still further increase his output. The 
maximum production of agriculture is at- 
tained when the maximum number of 
months are busy months. To prohibit the 
use of hired labor on the farm is simply to 
condemn it to inefficiency. In a certain 
sense the period of intensive work on the 
farm may be compared with the peak of 
production of current in a power plant; the 
proper disposition of the peak load of power 

makes or ruins a power project. 


The Case of Rumania 


An interesting side light in this direction 
was brought to the attention of the writer 
by an expert in agriculture in Rumania. 
The government of Rumania having as- 
sented to the princip le of division of the 
crownlands and of the holdings of the 
gentry In excess of certain figure was 
confronted with the problem of securing 
« fficiency in the operation of the subdivided 
tracts by the individual peasants. Ru- 
mania is famous for her export of wheat. 
The pea ant raises wheat for export. He 
does not eat it. His diet consists largely of 
cornmeal mush, milk and onions, with few 
vegetables and little meat. Before the war, 
in a population of 7,000,000 were 800,000 
peasants who, in ownership or control of 
small tracts, did not raise enough on these 
small tracts to feed their families and were 
elf-sustaining only by working on large 
tracts as laborers. The expert to whom 
I have referred had carried out for Rumania 
a computation over a period of years, in 
which the yields per acre were tabulated 
for holdings of different sizes. When the 
data were applied to the hypothetical size 
of the holdin after subdivision of the 
crownlands and large estates—under the 
theory that the individual peasants’ hold- 





ings would be practically of uniform dimen- 
sions, representing a pro-rata division—and 
the yield per acre of a holding of that 


size before the war applied to all the hold- 
ings of that the future, it became 
clear that the exportable surplus of grain 
of Rumania would be very much reduced 
and in lean years would fail entirely. 

The large holdings had the best methods 
of labor, used fertilizer, employed efficient 
machinery, studied the cost of production 
and displayed intelligence and industry. 
The smaller the tract the greater the igno- 
rance of the peasant, , the poorer the equip- 


Size in 


ment, the lower his spirit and the smaller 
the yie Id. There was one further element 
in the yield of the large tracts: Since the 
tenant or laborer had to work on them or 
starve the work was shamelessly under- 
paid 

The exportable surplus of wheat from 


Rumania was largely the expression of two 


factors—the greater efficiency of opera- 
tions on a large scale, and exploitation 
of the landworker. Following division of 


the land both of these may be expected 
to disappear, the last we trust permanently. 
It will take years to educate the peasant to 
the plane of efficiency previously displayed 
by the large landholder. In addition, the 
ignorant peasant is utterly unable to vis- 
ualize the importance of an oy prem ur- 
plus of grain to the sum total of society in 
and will be inclined to work just 
to maintain his family 


Rumania 
hard enoug! 
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for sev- 
these im- 


Rumania depends upon import 
eral essential commodities and 
ports were paid for by grain and petroleum 
Under these circumstances the authorities 
in Rumania view the next few years with 
great apprehension. The soil is very rich 
and climatic influences play enormous 
role in crop yields. If the country 
good fortune from the skies the anticipated 
inefficiency in agricultural operations may 
not result in deficient yield; but it is 
obvious that the margin of safety and the 
probability of surplus are not so good = der 


an 
enjoys 


ownership of small tracts as with the feudal 
system of the past. Of course, it i: improp er 
for the Rumanians to complain about the 


since they have only themselves 
Rumania has practically no 
middle class; only an upper class of high 
development, intelligence and luxury, and 
a huge lower class, submerged in poverty 
and ignorance. If the Rumanian peasant 
does not now rise to the occasion it will be 
the direct result of the centuries of oppres- 
sion and neglect to which he has been 
subjected. 

These considerations apply also in vary- 
ing extent in all countries where subdiv iIsion 
of the land has been recently accomplished, 
especially in Russia, Hungary and Poland. 
A decade from now these countries will 
realize that it would have been highly ad- 
vantageous if a campaign of popular edu: 
tion in agriculture could have preceded the 
subdivision of the land. In the history of 
the Homestead Act in this country, it was 
the best class of young farmers~— from the 
older states or from abroad—who took up 
the new tracts for cultivation, 

Everything depends on the classification 
of the farmer. Is he capitalist or workmar 
or is he to be classed under enterprise? 
According to the census of 1910 the number 
of farms was 6,361,000. The number of 
farms operated by owners was 3,948,000, 
by tenants, 2,354,000. The number of farms 
against which stood a mortgage was about 
33 per cent. The census of next year will 
show an increase in number of farms of 
probably 11 per cent. The farm loan to-day 
has often a different meaning from that 
it formerly posses Up to a decade ago 
a farm loan meant uncompleted paying for 


situation, 
to blame. 


sed 





land. To-day a farm loan often mear 
borrowed capital for use in the busine: 
The efficient farmer, like ev ery ¢ ficient 


employs borrowed money 
over certain periods; and this is not to be 
classed as a debt any more than the bor- 
rowed capital of the meat packer is to be 
classed as debt; it is an investment. 

The tiller of the soil has always regarded 
himself as a capitalist. If we define a cap 


business man, 


italist as one who believes in profits and 
savings, in the possession of property and 
in the accumulation of wealth as heritage, 
the farmer is in the most elemental sense 


In no other class is the direct 
thrift. over 


a capitalist. 
connection between hard work, 
production and accumulation of returns so 
immediate. In no other class is the sense 
of possession so tangible. Under these 
cumstances history but expresses an ele 
mental psychology when it records the 
agricultural class as conservative against 
every idea of socialization. 


Do Farmers Gain or Lose? 


The farmer's bookkeeping illu trates that 
he does not class himself as a workman, 
because he has no figure for wage 
farmer has figures for interest on invest 
ment, amortization of debt, on 
borrowed capital, depreci: and upkeep, 
and for the costs of operation, including 
labor, fertilizer, bags, twine, and so or 
Against these he puts the 
for the sale of his produc ‘ 
reasoner and is extending his 
a period of years he will take account of the 


interest 


ition 


money rece 
If he is a care 


figures over 





in ised value of the land, partly the re 
sult of unearned increment, partly the re 
ult of his work. If the balance between 
these two sets of figures shows a plus, he 


has made money; if a minus, he has lost 
money. He does not figure in a wage for 
himself, his wife or hi only for 
the whom he « mploys When an i 
ventor borrows money to a plant 
in which to manufacture his device he will 
enter on his books all the items enumerated 
for thefarmer, but he will also enter a salary 
to himself as manager. The farmer does not 
do this either as manager or wi 
If the costs of productior 
computed for farming operations and cor 


children, 
men 


puret > 
purchase 


wrkman, 


} 
are properly 


trasted with the returns over a period of 
years it will be found that the remuneration 
has been nominal or even negligible except 


135 
for the increase in the price f land Fr 
1900 to 1910 the value of farm propert 
the United States doubled On the 
of the present tre 1 of value he ire 
for 1910 will be doubled agai: 192 | 
this increase in the ilue of the 1 vert, 
was the real remunerat the fa ‘ 
Obviously t! remunerat is a pure 
capitalistic return Rut t ar t 
tinue, and for the future the remunerat 
of the farmer will represent ethic 
operation and correct estimate of { 
production rather thar ease in tl 
value of land. KR ya farmn ! 
ministering a propert wl a ove 
d rent thing f i ra erty 
different qualities of mind bod 
involved 

We are not confined to « te r 
ing in Udy g of t le e 0 
munistic control uy the operat 
agriculture. We must " bet we 
the rea 0 f the farmer and the re 
upon his operatior Everywhere t 
of Russia —a Russia, lf t 
late and for the time be elple t} 
peasant class has been t last to accept a 
experiment in ¢ nul ' nad the ‘1 
rebel. The Sparta ts neve ratched 
peasant of Gert | vitzerland 
winter at a time of anxiou justrial u 
rest the guards in the cities were d 
from peasant regiment The peasant 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have re 
continuous exposure to t! \ is from Ru 
sia, as is also the case in the East Balt 
state The pea ts of Upper and Lowe 
Austria joined th the T lese in t 
statement that the would d » food t 
a Bolshevistic Vienna. Even in the dept! 
of a most wretched exister the peasant 
of Rumar a refused to ippeal to y 
munism for aid. In H irv the peasant 
automat h ealed in Buda t | refu 
ing food supplie and during the f 
mont} tenure of Bela Kun Budapest wa 
provisioned largel t food seized | 
force of arn Everywhere the pea 
when given opportunit if eo expre 
has opposed commut fanat 
that contradicts his definit of ety 

Wartime Control 

But in a more direct sense tl rld 
heen able to obser the if t 
agricultura! producer t " of 
munisn I meat urtime nt 5) 
the past three years the fari fthel t 
K ngdom, Fr e, Ita ‘ ind. H 
land, Denmark, Norwa ien, Belgiut 
Germar and Austria-Hur i e bee 
operated by tne tate I 1 large exts 
the farmers have been told w t t 
and how mar anima f « | it 
keep; the feeding of the animals | 
pre med, Lhe l ter ol ' 
tion of da pre ts has bee lefine 
free markets have en ‘ { le 
have been | ely tl wh goverume 
uwrencie price for produce e bee 
fixed; the consumpt of produce b j 
grower has beer ntrolled eed. fert 
bag twine. n ne nd eve on ' 
cated anima have bb i by t 
state labor ha hee | the fart 
by central r taide of 
he ould not t ind 
countries the sale of | o 
dicted Now | ite « | ' 
ides three t The ‘ t 
he od A ed; the ra 
of agr tur uy ‘ 
ing of e | i | nur 

‘ il of Int 
intr { ( { l 
ite t t ‘ 
© ar ‘ 
or the ] 
I ito ite ! I 
wialized, na na ( ! i 

We the | ted ive ud 
of this, A fixed fair | 
tabilized price for } , , | 
1 stal ed | e fe ( eott 
0 ind a fixed price f i} W ! 
beet the reactior { , ‘ 
or “bot! le of the f ling 

An enormous ove ‘ 
required to carry out the schemes of 
trol of agriculture The farn ' 
standardisation of plant 4 | t 
remain free to choose | 
He resented being cor l 
ereal it t t ¢ 
of } estoc ty if { 

Concluded on Page 139 
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earing Oils by ‘Touch or Sight 


Why That Way invites Mistakes 


Ww N an executive once ees the It saves weur. You can't sve wear 
dividend-yield of scientific lubri going on. 


cation, he mentally resolves, ** No more But premature wear is responsible 


19? 


cri *% \\ -| - | ‘ m | 
guesswork. for many of the temporary shut-downs 


Nlany pl int executives he lic ve that in American industry. You Can see a 


° _ P 1 yt 4 ; > o4 > > ‘ > 
an eve-teet oF 6 touch-teet ic eulicient hut-down—machines idle——men idle 


to determine the value of a bearing oil production idle——capital idle. Some 
When the suggestion is made that per shut-downs last Only an hour, and 


} 


haps better bearing lubrication is in vet cost more than all the oil used 


order, they often say, ‘Oh I get an oil throughout the plant in a year. 


that doesn’t ‘gum’ or cause heated The correct use of Gargoyle Bearing 


bearings.’ Oils is a big factor in reducing shut- 


ee ne downs. ‘The reason issimple. Gargoyle 
‘ ‘ r . UE ests are per ps Mheiprul as fal ° ° 7 
GARGOYLE “cei whch ala amine Bearing Oils are scientifically prepared 
BEARING OILS 


v oils for avy purpose, the eve and the 


as they LO. gut when it comes to 
] 
! 


for bearing lubrication. ‘There are 


judging bearing o} or lubricating 


definite grades suited to the operating 

conditions peculiar to your plant. 

Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils hand can only guess. 
The cheapest oil per gallon is usu- 

/ hes exact and sctents bona letop , é 

It takes exact and scientific knowledy ally the most expensive in the long run. 


lote ’ 
aeleryv 


Results more than justify the use of 
ad sie Mor Ong, PV OO aes high-grade bearing oils. 
Scientific bearing lubrication does a We recommend that you write to 
great deal more than prevent undue our nearest branch for a free copy of 


Gargoyle V ite pes) 
argo Viscolite Oils heat. our paper on Bearing Lubrication. 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


Domestic Branches: 


New Y ; 
( NI 








_ VACUUM OIL COMPANY «9:22:22 NEW YORK.U.S.A. 


| 
lAl Petal tes. hs 
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~*~ A grade for cach type of service 
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VACUU 





Specialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 





NEW YORK.U.S.A. , 
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lectric Washing Machine 


~ 


CA Servant in Your Home 


for 3 cents a‘Week 


VERYWHERE our dealer organization is 

ready to show you how much your work 
may be lessened and how much your expenses 
may be cut down bya Thor. More than 400,000 
women now have this electric servant do their 
washing each week. 





This Company, through its dealers, has built 

up its leadership steadily for 14 years. It has 

taken the lead it holds by producing a machine 

which every dealer knows he can sell with the 

certainty of pleasing his customer. And as we 

have served our dealers so will they serve you. 
= 


With a Thor your washing is done in about ris 





in hour at a cost of three cents for electricity. a 
y, 


c — 


Write us at Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
or Toronto, and we will mail you catalog and dc 
name of nearest dealer. $1 ()00 4g 
a month buys a Thor 


Any Thor dealer will sell you a machine for a smal! amannt 
down—then monthly payments for the balance u can 
save so much money on clothes, laundry bills, and wages to 


washerwomen that the Thor actually pays for itself. 

It has every feature for the safe and efficient washing of 
clothes the atalog, exclusive with the Thor, the revolving 
wooden cylinder, which does not need to be lifted out be- 

" ‘ cause the Thor is self cleanable. and enclosed geais. 
Other products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner and Thor Electric lroner. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY S25¢cics a7 





ee ~ 





Concluded from Page 135) 
ount, feeding his cereals and selling his 
produce in the shape of meat. The purpose 
f control was to increase the total calories 
available to the consumer by restriction 
f meat production. The instinct of the 
farmer was to market his produce in the 
form in which it brought the highest price, 
Everywhere the farmer resented restric- 
tion in consumption on the farm and refused 
The household of the farmer can- 
rationed. Everywhere the farmer 
resisted the fixed price and demanded the 
pen mar} et. Everywhe re the farmer has 
contended that the prices of the produce 
that left the farm were more strictly con- 
trolled than the prices of the commodities 
that were purchased for the farm. The 
only items of control that the farmer wel- 
med were those that he thought operated 
his favor. All others he opposed. He 
wanted control of speculation in steel but 
free speculation in wheat. 
The grower’'s idea of control is well illus- 
ted in the position of the cane growers of 
Louisiana, who have contended that since 
they devoted a full season of labor to what 
turned out to be a half crop of cane the 


to obey. 
not be 








uuld be os i double price. In every 
country the stinct of the farmer was to 
esist with ever; device that lay within his 


er the regulations imposed by the exi- 
encies of wartime control. 

\s a matter of fact, in most countries the 

ner sup] his natural reactions, 

e to the plane of his duty as a patriotic 

zen, and deserves the highest praise for 


ressed 


is rectitude. Nowhere has the farmer 
balked at increasing production. In no 


ountry na sabotage ever been observed 
n the farm. The farmer revolted at regu- 
tions, partly because he did not under 


because he distrusted 





partly 


the motives that inspired them, partly be- 
1use he had no faith in the men who were 
executing them, but largely because war 
egul deprived him of his rights as a 
ipit tic individual. He did submerge 





ndividuality as an expression of patri- 
but he found the entire system of 
atural in itself and abhorrent. 
willing to work overtime in order to 
‘ production; the world over, the 
farmer is the best exponent of the correct 
conception of production. He expected to 
be paid a good price for his produce, and as 
a matter of fact a careful surve vy of condi- 
in agriculture in Europe and in the 
United States indicates that the farmers 


control unt 





? 
ons 


ind peasants have come out of the war 
wealthier than when they went in. This re- 
ult has a positive value for society because 


contributes a stabilization to the entire 
ocial fabric. 

Only in Germany did the peasant play 
his game and not 14 country’s game. In 
Germany it may » fairly said that —~ 
peasant joined wi a 'the enemy blockade in 
the deprivation of the industrial ae. 


The Cycle of Events 


Repeat this huge experiment in the ab- 
ence of a patriotic impulse, a war spirit, 
and for home”! Enlarge the 
withdrawing also from the 
farmer thet itle of his land. On the basis of 
wartime experience what would certainly 
ur may be summarized as follows: 

First, production falls. A certain fraction 
of agricultural production represents the 
ire for profit. He has little cor 
of an altruistic duty to work hard 
order to feed an unknown man a thou- 
ind miles away. Production would fall to 
he point of nominal output. The farmer 
always feed his house hole 1 well and care 
fo ‘his domesticated animals. He is self 
and independent. If he has no 
utlook for surplus produce he will not plan 
work to produce the surplus. 

Second, the farmer holds his products. 
The processes of distribution from the 
farm to the consumer lag in the first stage. 
The impulse to market is a positive factor 
with the farmer. He can ship out or he can 

ld back, Dispossession of the farmer's 
I ce is a physical impossibility, as 

i proved ir German The initiative act 
of shipment from the farm of whatever the 


‘for cour try 


experiment Dy 


farmer’s de 





ception 








icient 





farmer has to export is an indispensable 
tep in effective distribution and cannot be 
replaced by any amount of requisition. 


T h ird, the produc er attempts to market 
behind the back of the authorities, and he 


icceeds. The German peasant would send 
his son through the front gate to fight for 


his country; but he would not send his pig 


rough the front gate to feed his country 
» long as he could send him through the 
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back gate to feed the rich. There is no use 
re probating the patriotism of the peasant. 
The plain truth is that he was too capital- 
istic to be always patriotic. From the time 
of the French Revolution, when the peas- 
ants refused to obey the regulations, down 
to the moment of writing, the 7 roducer i in 
every country has sold his soedine at high 
prices to secret buyers in apse jpn es of 
all regulations. It does not need to be in 
return of money; it may be in return oa a 
desirable commodity. But the practic 
universal and cannot be eradic ated. It he 
occurred every day in communistic Reels 
by the very peasants who belong he o the 
soviets; and it will occur in every state of 
communism that may be erected, so long 
as human nature remains what it is. 
Fourth, the farmer cuts down his pur- 
chase of manufactured commodities, si 
he follows the rule that holds between ni 
that imports must balance exports 
To an amazing extent the farmer is self 
sufficient and when he decides to adopt a 
simpler standard of living he can do so with 
no untoward effects outside of inconven- 
ience. The well-to-do farmer is a heavy 
consumer of commodities that may be 
properly classed as Juxuries; and when the 
rural population in the face of a reduction 
in their exportable surplus reduce their 
consumption of manufactured articles it 
results in a heavy retardation of trade. 





tions 


What Russian Farmers Want 


Fifth, the urban communities fail to se- 
cure their normal food supplies. When the 
exportable surplus of the farm is reduced, 
when the farmer holds back what he has to 
send out, when he reduces his purchases 
and thus disrupts the normal flow of com- 
modities from the city to the farm and from 
the farm to the city, the disorganization of 
distribution and industry will be so pro 
found that the earning power of the city 





workers and of the middle class fall 
below the plane of their needs ything 
that stagnates commerce between city and 


with it danger of starva- 
This normal relationship 
force; it has 
It rests 
purely 


country carries 
tion to ie city. 
cannot be maintained by 
never been attained by altruism 
upon the impulse of trade and is 
capitalistic. 

All these results have occurred in every 
country that has attempted a national con- 
trol of agriculture, either as an enforced 
war policy or as the expression of 
munism. They occur even under condi- 
tions of economic apathy. Whenever the 
value of money falls heavily each one of 
these results is manifested to greater or less 


com- 


degree, according to the circumstances. In 
the mildest degree it is expressed in isola- 
tion of the farmer; the distance between 
him and the consumer is magnified. Even 
in France and England abnormalities in the 
relations between ¢ - and — try are ap- 
parent. In Germany and in Central Europe 
city and country are en yay Our 


in formation from Russia convinces us that 
though breakdown of railway transport 
makes it difficult to ship foodstuffs into the 


cities, at the same time the communistic 
authorities have great difficulties in secur- 
ing from the peasants the amounts that 


they are able tosend. The beautiful picture 
of the peasant piling stacks of grain at the 
railway station, awaiting cars to take it to 
his brothers in the cities in return for urban 
gratitude and communistic paper money, is 
a fiction. 


The real test with the Russian peasant 


will come when the foreigner wants hi 
grain and is able to pay for it with com 
modities. Representatives of Russian co 
operative ccaieananad’ societies make no 
secret of the fact that what the peasant 


whom they represent, want is a market, a 
market of cash and commodities and not 
a market of altruism. 

The world over the owner of a farm get 
better results than the tenant, other thing 
being equal. The owner develops, the 
tenant exploits. The difference represent 


the incentive of ownership, 

The social revolution of November, 1918 
led to aon war in the country. The 
peasants attacked the large estates, drove 


off many of the people, destroyed improve 


ments, wrec nal machinery and killed or 
drove off the animals. This was done part]; 
out of revenge, partly because it was the 


fashion of the moment to kill, partly under 
the naive idea that if the estates were 
wrecked the peasants would have a better 
chance of getting the land. The Menshe- 
viki and revolutionists wanted to 
make but 


social 


compensation for the estates 
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the Tidlshaeisia dasmadaneinae ; 
ment. The Russian peasant before the 
subsisted largely on bread; a usual allow- 
ance for the farm hand was fifteen bushels 
of bread grains a year. But during the first 





months of Bolshevistic freedom many ani 
mals were eaten. The grain deliveries to 
the cities fell one-half in the first month 
of the new régime, due to disorganization 


in the cour try 


What bee ame of the land in the throes of 


the class war? Parts of it were seized by 
peasant The government took other tract 
and formed guilds, associations of peasant 


une, with use of animals and 
order to induce 


in the con 
machinery 
peasants to 
were made, so that 





‘common In « 
guilds concessio 
guilds first formed 


these 


the 


join 


had the land and the pick a animals 
and machinery. L pe iodoae Ws had still more 
land, but it was poorer lan 1 and they had 


little machinery and few animals. The 


dividual peasant had usually least machi: 

ery and fewest animal The destruction 
that had been accomplished in the class war 
greatly reduced the equipment that the 
same The acreage 


peasants were to use, 
was heavily re 
of 1918 ar 


i spring and fall 
ring of 1919, exagger 
ization of 





ated by inef ciency in the orgar 

the guilds and the disinclination of ng 
peasants to work. The peasants of Pol 
Rumania, Serbia, that had heen by: id 
ravaged by war, have done much bette 
acreage than the peasants of Russia, be 


of Bolshevistic control and in 


cause out 


fluence. 


Compet tion rose between the guild 
The poor guilds made war on the rich guild 
heaven thane ession of anin ils and eq ' 
ment. Thi 1 to bloody battles 


guilds had to fight back the 


peasants, who wanted more ma 
animal ilso more and better land. 

The guilds soon found that their land 
could not be operate 1 without hired help; 


ants who had good land. 


t the rigid orders of 


al 3o the pee 


r hired 


labor, agai: 





the authorities. There fell the first prop of 
communism on the land Soon the guilds 
and individual peasants found that the 

could better conditior exchange of 
piece of land; 1 machinery of 
animals; or these for each othe Barter 
soon led to sale, and wit x montl of 
the social revolution land, animals and 


sold 


iperfluc 


machine ry were oper ly and 
Holde rs of st us machinery and ani 





mals, often the guilds, would rent them to 
poorer peasants at extortionate pri a 
most unsocial exploitation. There fell the 
second prop of communism on the land. 
Finally appeared the instinct of trade. The 


began to hold back from the 


peasants 


cities. Bec au e they received from the citi 
few commodities the y se! t little grain, 

Military requisition was then under 
taken, after appeals to the altruism of the 
masses had failed, just 


is had failed the 
appeal to the it of the masses 
for increased acreage. These requisitior 

were often brut ally executed and often at 

tended with bloodshed. Grain and other 
foods reached the markets through illicit 
traffic. In illicit traffic the guilds have beer 
more active than te small peasant, be 

cause they had better facilities 
the sale of produce 
with illicit trading and graft. 





creative 


For a year 


has been honeycombed 


Russia’s Dwindling Food Supply 











With the lishment of the sale of 
produce ace g to the law of supply and 
demand, fell the last prop of communism 
land, To carry out their private purpose 
the country districts often elected soviet 
composed of a majo f anti-Bolshe t 
these were always repressed with force 
Thereafter the country oviets were n 
nall folshevistic, but behaved like ca 
italist 

The food supply of R 1 has falle 
teadily since 1917, TI le rat } 
been most marked in European Russia, 
ind here most extreme in Bolshevist Ru 

1. How much the 7 } hee 
reduced cannot be te | v 
know that the pr t ( ‘ 
crease, and the | ti f the 
f; teadily on account of ircity ¢ 
Petrograd and Moscow rf i f 
months of 1918 from 12 to 2% 
the normal grain shipment Phe Bolshe 
vists do not know how much food n the 
country In the one tabulation known to 
the writer it was estimated that the ) 
000,000 people in Bolshevist Russia ha 
the crop year 1918-19, 6s per cent of 
normal grair Ipply Lnis wi much le¢ 
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~in sumptuous hotels and homes of character 


W ill and ceilin , on turniture and floor . mn Coats and lower cost produce a better result. To 
ork and fixtures, wherever there is % ire choose this better result predetermines your choice 
lisfying intertors Glidden usefuln is play of a painter as well as the finish to be used. It 

in active part entails good workmanship without too many 


‘ . . ° li 1 i a 
\nd as this demand increases the more importan Hmitations, 


his part becomes, the greater the rtunities for For the benefit of those who want this. better 


economy and the more satisfyin hi it. Glidden Glidden result, The Glidden Compa maintains an 


responsibility dor not end wi the making of \rchitectural Service Department which is at all 


ne varnish It follows throu to the ultimate times prepared to furnish decorative suggestions 


and builds up a proc wherein fewer with panels, samples and helpful literature 
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\s true in its friendship as the Indian—the 
General ‘Tire earns and keeps your friend- 
ship forever. 

‘The real distinction of the General Tire is in 
its extension of service that goes beyond the 
ordinary tests of tires to outmatch the hardest 


l re 


Isa . 
Phe General Tire marks the top of progress 


Sions of lriendship 
The indian 


in tire making. It embodies the proved plus 
the improved principles of construction. It 
achieves vital stamina and staying powers 
that make it stand out among tires, while its 
distinguished appearance, design and _ finish 
proclaim the standing of a superior product. 
Built in Akron, Ohio, by The General Tire 
and Rubber Company. 
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change of subject, then: ‘Li 


If I'm the business man I tl 


on is worth something 


Mrs. Colby | 





tined, Make 
big money! 

In the home of W. Ber 
personal repr 
king at a 
pedigree an 
news that 


the Jenks’ meeting w: rece 











tle he was a good sp 
earn his living and he did 
mar Furthermore, he neve 
or ke ightingly of | ‘ 





at nv, in his esteem, wo 
‘ at with taking the 
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( 1y?" said Minnie, who 
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The Long Leverage Principle is Employed 
to Carry the Freight Tonnage of the World 


r |" 1; Sheldon Worm Gear Axle is built on 
the Locomotive Axle Principle. 

It is a “‘live,’’ load-carrying, revolving axle, 
with the wheels fixed to the axle, and the 
whole revolving as a unit. 

Ihe bearings are at hub and differential, 
giving the utmost leverage against side-strains. 

Your motor-truck axle undergoes tremen- 
dous side-strain when turnirg a corner, run- 
ning on a crowned road, skidding, hitting 


car tracks or the curb. Sheldon Axle Con- 


struction gives it the needed leverage and 
rigidity to stand the strain and to give long 
and economical service. 

Sheldon Worm Gear Axles for motor trucks 
are built by the pioneer worm gear axle makers 
of the country. Their principle of ball thrust 
bearing eliminates lost power, minimizes fric- 
tion, and requires no external adjustment. 


It’s the axle with the Torpedo Hub Cap 
and Double Anchor Trade-Mark. You can 


buy a Sheldon-equipped truck of any size 
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Motor 
‘Trucks 





KTS 
- > 
Ait, 
from 2 ton to 5 ton and for any purpose. factor in truck construction and truc king 
Before giving your order make certain that — performance. 
your truck is built with Sheldon Worm Gear Secure the facts—let us send you our book 


Axles, for axle strength is the most important let on Sheldon Worm Gear Axles. Write to 


SHELDON AXLE & SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Be 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 
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From the Valley of the Mountain 


The berries—rich, full ripe and fragrant with the bouquet that comes 
only to the berries of the Valley of the Mountain 

Picked from the vines when every cell is filled with sugars and 
flavors 

Delivered within a few hours to the kitchens in the berry fields 

Preserved with exact science that regulates the temperature each 
minute until every atom of richness and flavor is sealed in a film of 
pure sugar 


and that’s the whole story of 


Paul's Jams 


Fresh berries and pure sugar 


If your kitchen were there beside the berry vines, you could, with 
equal science and equipment, make jam as good. 
But until you can have the wonderful berries of the Valley of the 
Mountain, you must depend upon Paul’s Kitchens to supply you 
with the jam that is made the way no other jam is made. 
Your grocer has the fresh fruit jam—Paul’s Jam-—hermetically 
sealed in glass jars. 

PUYALLUP & SUMNER FRUIT GROWERS CANNING CO. 

PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


Paul's Jams are made by the Puyallup & Sumner Fruit 
Growers Canning Co. (The Puyallup Association), an 
organization controlled by L800 co-operating growers, 
raising berries and operating their own kitchens at 
Puyallup, Washington. The effort of all is to raise the 
finest berries and make the best jams. Father and the 
boys raise the berries. Mother and the girls gather 
snd prepare them. (Every picture shown in our adver- 
tisements ts an actual photograph.) 
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Continued from Page 143 
because Jim simply won't have any other 
something positively appalling.” 
Old Jimmy Dooling catching Skinner’s 
eye winked covertly, for Jim Nichols had 
one of Dooling’s bookkeepe rs only 


beer 


five years before 
‘“*“And I haven't money enough even to 
le down in an elevator,”’ whispered Char- 
ey Biggs, bookkeepe r, to Albert 


hief clarl 
Hel clerk 


Case, 


since you can so easily locate what 





auller persons f nd it so difficult to locate, 
it do you propose doing with these 
scally profiteers, Mr. Dooling?” said Mrs, 

( 1ddadock 
Quite obvious, ma’am. Stop patroniz 
‘em while they are profiteer They're 
i ed against us. We're not organ 
t then We're the suckers, you 
Mrs. Craddock.”” Dooling smiled 
The hig! tomached aristocrat didn’t 


h being hitched up with Money Bags 
Dooling as a sucker, but nothing was fur- 
to let Dooling see that 


‘We're the ickers all right,’ 


* spoke up 





Worthington Briggs, army tins, who up to 
\ ago, when he used to mow his 

n lawn and sprint for the station every 
ning on toast and eggs, was a fine 
nen of a man, but now for obvious 

? f hie nicknamed Flabby 

| “Rut we've got to eat, haven't 


the throat, haven’t 


call all grocers profiteers,”’ 
Mrs. Billings also undershirts 
‘Mine is an awf illy good one, 

es me just how to buy 


He 
saves so much 
time 

the 
Dooling, catching Skinner’s eye again and 


Over phone, ma’am suggested 


‘Either that way or through my butler 
My butler has a wonderful knowledge of 


No doubt,” 
There was a general snicker among the 
poor. Mrs. Nichols resented 
nquisitorial way. 

‘I assure you, Mr. Dooling, my butler is 
Really he’s worth 


said Dooling. 





e indispensable 

twice what I pay him.” 
‘And as we don’t know what you pay 
m how can we tell how indispensable 


Mrs. Nichols hesitated and old lady 
Craddock spoke up: 

‘My dear, tell Mr. Dooling what you 
| the butler. It’s your own affair, of 

rse, but e wants to know 


Doo g ive Mrs. Craddock one of his 
etest smiles, then turned again to Mrs. 
| lon’t go to the shop. yourself, 

n. how in you t ll you're getting 


t u order or getting the right weight? 


hat vo 
My, *t he the old death’s-head at 
f 


he feas Socks Baron 


puta 
t?’’ whispered Mrs 


to Mr Army Shoes Bingham 

Mr Jenks sensed the appr ach of a 
lispute. There must be no friction while 
Mr. Colby was there 


“We trust,” sk 


s, for Dooling was a multimillionaire, 
of the ladies here also have 


said with infinite sweet 


if itely reliable butlers who do the buy 
ng. We haven't the time to deal directly 
th tradesmen. I trust my servants 


olutely She cast an affectionate eye 


t her butler bonused to re 


night off 


} 
yenerously 
rve, it 


n and se being his and 


eco! d man, who linge red near a rear door, 
itching bits of gossip for retailing below 
tairs. “I know servants. I've had quite a 
umber in the last two years.” 

‘I thought so,” muttered Mrs. Crad- 


dock; then raising her vuice: ‘1 always do 
my own marketing. It’s the only way I can 

ve within my income these days.”” Mrs. 
Craddock kept an enormous establishment. 
‘How could I pick out a piece of beef 
over the te lephone 2”? She glared at Mrs. 
lim Nichols. “I can’t see it. And I can’t 
tand over my butler when he weighs it. 
It’s wonderful how much weight meat loses 
traveling from butcher to consumer when 
you don’t do your own shopping.” 

‘I can vouch for the truth of what Mrs. 
said Dooling ‘I used to 
be a butcher's assistant when I was a boy.” 

The nose of Mrs. Socks Baron went into 
the air at Dooling’s allusion to his prev 
condition of servitude. 

“T didn’t know that I had to be vouched 
** observed Mrs. Craddock loftily, shoot- 
her long! 








Craddock says,” 


10us 


for 
) 


ng a cutting g dow! se at 


ance 
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“|, too, can vouch for the truth of what 
Mrs. Craddock says,” said Mrs. Time 
Clerk Wilson, rising, her face florid from 
much cooking. ‘‘And I'll tell you why I can 
vouch for the truth of what Mrs. Craddock 
says. I went to my butcher for chopped 
meat. Fifty cents a pound. 

‘“**Seems to me a cheaper cut would do 
just as well,’ said I 

‘*Better,’ said the butcher when he 
found I wouldn't pay that much. He 
brought me out a piece of beef—chuck, he 
called it. It didn’t sound so good, but it 
was streaked with fat and much better for 
grinding. He let me have it for thirty-six 
cents a pound. Out of one pound I made 
eight large meat cakes for supper. Do you 
think I’d have got that much over the 
telephone? Well, not on your life!” 

Mrs. Jenks blushed deep with mortifica- 
tion that one of her guests should mention 
chuck steak, particularly chuck steak 
streaked with fat, in the presence of the 
lady from The Hill. She raised her hand. 

‘Just a minute, Mrs. Wilson.’ 

Jenks edged close to his wife. 

“Why do you shut her off?” he 
ye red, 

“No wants 
vulgar talk here, 
affair,”’ Mrs. Jer 

Jenks groaned in his heart 

“I'd hoped it would be something more,” 
he said, turning away. 

Mrs. Jenks turt ed 

‘Pardon me for interrupting, 
but Mrs. Howe has the flo« 

Annabelle Howe was standing 
she was humorously perturbed 
put her beautiful, white and 
eled hands to her head in a charming, 
puzzled and much-rehearsed little way. 

Whispered Minnie Bentinck to W. B. B.: 
**What’s the matter with Mrs. Jim Biddle? 
Never a word!” 

“Scared of Mrs. Colby,” said Bentinch 
great pride was his 
knowledge of men and women. 

“I wonder?” queried Minnie. 

“This talk about grocers is all very wel 
Annabelle “but I don’t know, be- 

I don’t come in actual contact with 
persons “ 

“She did four years ago,’’ Minnie 
tinck mur.nured for Bentinck’s ear alone. 

‘It’s the milliners and the tailors and all 
that sort of thing we’re actually compelled 
Really we couldn't buy a hat ora 
gown without meeting them, you know. 
I should call them the profiteers. I'll tell 
you how I know. I went to town to shop 
yesterday. I selected four hats. They 
didn’t show me anything under forty dol 
lars. Think of it! I suppose it’s this 
curtailed production one hears so much 
about.” She smiled at Mrs. Colby. 
* Those shop people kne Ww I just had to 
have them. I was he Ipless, you se¢ "es 

“To my certain knowledge that woman’s 


whis- 


kir d of 
sa social 
back, 


that 
This i 


ks whi pered 


to hear 
you goose, 


one 


Mrs. Wil 
( Again 
\galr she 


heay y jew- 


whose sophisticated 


,” 
be gan, 
cause 
Ss ict 


sen- 


to meet, 


been trying to get on Mrs. Colby’s calling 
list for a year,”’ muttered Jimmy Dooling to 
Dick Smith at his right. 

“That kind of talk won't put her there,” 
observed Smith. ‘Il know the Colbys.” 


N. B. Fleming broke in: 


‘Let me tell you some of my experi- 
ences — er — hats fourteen dollars — er 
and—er—shoes twenty dollars—and—er 


er 
For the first time Jimmy Dooling stood 
up, bored. 
‘“Your experiences are not unique, Mr. 
Fleming. You'll pardon me, but I under- 


stand we came to this meeting to do 
something. We've heard nothing but talk, 
talk, talk. Let’s act. Let’s get some- 


where.”’ 

“But we've got to talk, Mr. Dooling 
talk it over—or there couldn't be any dis- 
cussion, could there?”’ appealed the hostess 
sweetly. 

““Maybe,” said Dooling, “but we don’t 
do things that way in my office.” 

‘“*Only one person does the talking there, 
Mr. Dooling, I imagine,” said Mrs. 
Craddock. 

“And not much 
kindly, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Jenks sensed the approach of the 
usual clash between Dooling and Mrs. 
Craddock, for the antagonism of the pair 
was notorious. 

“Mr. Dooling, before I forget it I want 
your opinion of a new brand of « 
Binns is about to serve it now. Eve 
knows you're the best judge in town. 

“I'd rather sip coffee than talk, Mrs 
Je nks.”’ 

The 


of that, thank you 


‘offer 





body 





butler and the second man, off stage, 


r got the cue, 


{ 


immediately began to 
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circulate, the one with cups and coffee pot, 
the other with sugar and tongs. When 
Binns and Betts had presently retired, 
leaving their ears behind them, Canned 
Beans Henderson renewed the discussion 

“We've been calling the butcher and the 
grocer profiteers, but we haven't mentioned 
his fellow conspirator against us, the 
who makes profiteering possible ] 
the domestic servant.” 

Mrs. Jenks cast a 
This was a phase of the 
hadn’t contemplated. There was a buzz 
of expectancy. Many ladies put the 
to their faces, but Mrs. Craddock or 
smiled grimly. 


one 
mean 

1. 
glance round 


discussion 


quick 


“What I can't understand,” broke ir 
Morrisey also army soup with great 
feeling, ‘‘is why we want »y many of ‘en 
| can’t come home at night without tread 
Ing on the toes of some of these els nt 


y 
ladies and gentlemen. I'd like to feel that 
t 


there’s a niche somewhere in my home that 
I can call my own.” 

Morrisey paused dramatically There 
Was a dead silence, Arn y Soup Morri e) 
had touched on the one sensitive point 
the servant question. All the men present 


hated liveried servants All the 
adored them. A supe rfluity of servants wa 
the one indulgence the ne Ww millionaires had 
granted their wives unquestioningly. But 
in their hearts they rebelled 

“You'll pardon me if I speak feeling 
Army Soups went on, “but I am a busine 


ief clerk 


womer 





man. My office, thanks to my el 
model of efficiency and economy of 
effort, and it grates on me to witness the 


appalling waste of energy in various house 
holds.” 

‘I admit we've got to eat,” Canned 
Jeans H@nderson went on as Army Soups 
Morrisey sat down, ‘‘and so we must sub 
mit to the profiteering propensities of 
tradesmen. But we don't have to be fed 
like babies in long clothes. I for one have 
not got so fashionable that I can’t put on 
breeches nor so fat that I can’t 
glan ing at 


my own 
lace my own 
Briggs. 

Mrs. 


shoes” 


He nderson made as if to arrest er 


husband's talk, but thought better of it, 
for Canned Beans was a true Scot He 
would not be dictated to by his wife—in 


public. 
“Hear! Hear!” cried Jimmy Doolir vy. 
Again Annabelle Howe raised high a 
beautifully jeweled protesting right hand, 
moving it a bit to promote scintillation 
“You mean we ought to let s¢ of our 
servants go, Mr. Henderson? I or 
have—let me see—twelve.” 
**How’s that, my dear 2”? exc] 
Craddock. ‘‘Haven’t you r 
home for any more?” 


rime 


timed Mr 


om In your 


“What do you do with that man 
said Dooling. “How do you feed ‘em? 
Where do you put ’em to sleep? It seems 


me that some of you folks keep huge 
establishments just to give servant 
and bath and board, and you pay ‘em for 


enjoying it. rhey 


room 


ought to bay you, 


You're prisoners They're your jaliers 6 
“Servants are an awful care Mr. 
Dooling’s right,’ exclaimed Mrs. § 


“When I I really have to 
consider them quite as much as 
family or my guests.” 

Dooling looked over his 
that the bearers of cups and sug: 
were well out of the way. 

“Yes, by all means give ’em the best 
the ve ry best,”” he «¢ mphasized **A friend 
of mine in Boston had a wonderful escape 
that way. He used to get all his milk from 
a certain certified dairy. He attempted 
the archaic game of giving his sery 
standard quality of milk, but the 
extra quality he gave his family. Suddenly 
an epidemic broke out among the sery 
but the family didn’t get it. The trouble 
was traced to the certified dairy.” He 
peused, then: ‘‘The servants had been 
swapping milk with the family.” 

Little Mrs. Undershirts Billings had her 
eye on Mrs Colby 
"“T admit it costs a great deal to feed 
them, but even so I couldn't dispense with 
one of mine—I only have eleven. I have 
to pay them whatever they demand” 
she made an appealing gesture ‘but 
am I going to do about it?” 

‘That's not wise talk,”” commented 
to Skinner behind her fan Serv 
ants have ears, very large ears, 
catching the smallest 7 

“It wouldn’t cost so much to feed your 
leven servants, Mrs. Billings, if they 
didn’t stand in with the profiteers,”’ 
Canned Beans observed 


saron shop 


shoulder to see 


ants a 


not 


ants, 


what 


Colby 
capable 


sound 


‘The idea! 








Continued on Page 


i 


50 


* prot sted Mamie Kir 
stout one of the four daughters of Williat 
King —also army shoes — who was sweat 
to maintain them in idlene If we 
bounce any of our servants we'll have t 
the work ourselves.”’ 

“You've no idea how it would add t 
your beauty, n lea f u did some 
the housework iid M Craddox 
“Not that vou are heautil ( ig! 
you are, but a t reduc f embor 
pr int you kl 4 

The sy te ma il t 
etor but her er | 1 he { 
Old lady Cradd is a dat r 
to engage } ia way of , 
out mee ‘ And the K intha 
at na i Lat 

\V 
W yn't ne \ \ 
1 gue \ r 
Ma Dri \l | 
unde hyre Ire 
n ‘ il 
wanted t 
Wi i t 

nea ‘ ; 

r backed M (; \i rime 
to her fee 

It i h 
lettir e of ints go and 
the me ‘ Mr \l ‘ 
but ‘ m ‘ r 
nheip do the w li 

lo be fra aid Morri 

I could ? nece I » sanine 
time when Ma ind | ted out toget} 
ind she had tft i ime i 
nN ha \ i the tne ¢ 
‘ eit gave me 

Mr Mi is blu 
her eyes downea 

What d t ! 1 Mr 
Unde { to M R 
under her far 

‘| real vist ymmet ne he 
I can d ‘ ‘ th ar Mr 
Gas Ma nt ‘ 

“How n iny have l 
Dooling 

Let me see I have t sulle 
and one a tant a i butl ind 
two footmer ind Jake yot t have } 
valet and I've got to have maid, and t 
entertain as we ’ eT t have at least 
two cool ind i, and our tw 
laundre ire ‘ erworked ar 
I find my three |} emaids have all the 
can do. You know what ar il ent 
Ja t n keeping u 

ePVe ‘ ere t ned ? Jake } 
it ! i‘ mrne i t rhe he hrme r 
der | 1 It 1 t , ! 
that Jake hate ipa ' 

What ‘ i 
Doolir 

* Re M D) at 
tends to that 

A beautif ews y ha 
was again thr t t i ‘ 
Annabelle Howe 

‘| in give 1 ‘ \i 
Do ng | iy! butte ! 
itt In { } ‘ t 
evervthing —he erfect , i} 
and | pay D a hundare twent 
hive and 

Here Mrs. Craddo terrupted. St 
rose, threw her ead ba {Ye he 
tomach hig! ‘ the 

Phat xt e more t | 
1 dear, ar t t fact rht 
Dooling.” Tur if Mr Ho 
**] trained that OK Ol 1} ‘ 
xtvy a mont \ erta 1 t ! 
bribed her away from me for a | 
month It’s clear she w ved ag 
I don’t sympathize th ) lear 
know what I'm talking about. Most « 
good servant in tl t ! i tra f 
me and seduced away | pher pa If 
you womer Vould o7 ‘ ail ft ‘ 
another and not go poa ng o1 me 
else’s domest prese there in t ‘ 
all this fuss about high pay for se 
You've swelled their head That 
you ve done velled their heads,”’ 

“Do you mind telling me how muct 
pa yur iuffeur Mr Hi ¢ 
Doolin 

Fort ' 
enougt f r i! 

R us! iid Do \ 
him too n What 

4 He never had t 
machnmal Before the 
ave earned fteer 1 
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Wi N industry di vered a 
large percentage ot tt Wel 
he ic \ t, 


vas being wasted urmderfoo 
: eo | I ( peri i 
floors we lemanded 
It is all tl nore significant 
triking that ene produ nul | 
ingled t and unive | 
for thi Ust 
Gsreat industri ucha teel and 
wire, automobile, gl 


and rubber, widely diversified in cl 
acter, have selected Kreolite We 
Block floors because thi 


condition admirably and er 

America’s lead | | 
during the I ear ¢ r | OO UU 
sq. ft. of Kreolite Bloc] 


Kreolite Wood Block floors bri 


into the factory the comf 
warmth ‘and resilience of ° ‘ 
own flooring material,— without 
substitute. Once laid the become 
permanent part of the f 
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very clerks can’t live without the raise they 
k for. That’s the kind of shrewd business 
men you are!” 
Jimmy Dooling took his medicine like 


the good 
**By jingo, you're right, Mrs. Jim! 
“Of course I’m right. You all know it. 
Mrs. Jim now turned her guns on 


port he wa 


} 
women comp 


; 
rty dollars for a hat and 














pa 

buy four of ’en Do you have to have 
fou That’s the reason we who haven’ 
got so much money can’t have even one, 
It t f the inv y denial of four 
women to suppl i hat for one. Your 
‘ e for paying outrageous price for 
t g 1 then cornering the market on 
that they're going higher. of 
keeper 1 be fool { the didnt go 
higher. Imagine a woman paying six hun 
dared a i for a fur piece, as I know they 
do, and exploiting it on the Avenue while 
inarct ta it her elbow! 

‘And you men, I ve heard you complain 
that you have to pay 1 hundred dollars for 
1 suit that you used to buy for forty or 
fifty and ten dollars for a hat that used to 
cost five Why is it? Curt d produc 
tion that’s the ar wer, The big clot! ne 
he have plenty of material, but they 
can't get it made up. Why? Mrs. Jim 
brought one clenched fist into the palm of 


the other hand for empha ‘Because 
you men don t deny yourselve You rush 
in and order clothes and hat and shoes you 
a t rea need, t ng to overtake ad- 
vancing price et by your very acts 
kee ng Ul e price ihead of you. You're 
like the jacka that runs faster and faster 
trying to catch up with the bag of oat 
that fastened just ahead - I nose 
You'll never overtake prices that wa 

The profites | see to that. Mr aan 
the clothiers to pay the absurd prices their 





workmen demand You swell the poor 
devil's heads by ur extravagance, They 
never had such money before. And hig 
money to them means big laziness, The y 


won t work, 
e Annabelle Howe 


hand high above 


SIMpPLy 
Or 

her scintil 
in ee t. 
Clubs vere 

‘And you Mrs. 


“complain about curtailed production, 


ce or twh 
latir vv 
But 
at the bat. 
women, 


Yet 


your very vanity you keep men from 
rroducing u eful thing You fill your 
houses with able-bodied men bearing tea 


men wl 


tray 


be out rai 


igar tong 
v whe 
The pra 
m these 


or making shoe 
fense 


rainst patrioti 
‘s come over you womer 
t ee re 
once in a wt le 
sicher coming up the 
you used to do? Why,” sl} 
“if | had a milli 
up the fun of doing that. Hello, 
Howe! Come right in—glad to see 
How’ Billy 
that make worth living 

‘Hear! Hear!” cried ¢ 
Henderson, “‘That’s the stuff!” But Mrs 
Jim didn't interruption. 


“You women comp the 


\ 
see an ld t 


notice the 


lain about 





you have to pay fyour servants and the 
bonuses you have to pay "em to get ’em to 
stay in when it their night off. Why do 
you have to pay ‘em such wage 3? Why do 
you have to pay ‘em such bonuses? Be- 
cause you've taken ’em away from one 
You've paid ’em higher wages to 

You've bribed ‘em, You've 

welled their heads, And yet you com- 
plain.” Mrs. Jim threw back her head and 
laughed. ‘‘Why, ladies, you know as well 
as I do that your talk about expensive serv- 
ants is only a boast camouflaged as a 


complaint.”” She paused, then to mark a 
change: “‘The trouble is you ladies are 
playing with a dangerous toy—new money. 
Why don’t you get somebody that’s always 
had money to teach you how to spend it?” 
Here she looked pointedly at Mrs. Colby. 
“You ought to. You're endangering the 
whole country by your riotous exploitation 
of new money — 

Mrs. Jim pau 
expecting a cl 


‘And 1 


sed and looked round as if 
alle nge, 

Mrs. Biddle,” 
Howe spoke up, “‘that you have enlight- 
ened us consumers, now that we know we 
are fools, now that we know that we are 
endangering the whole country, won't you 
kindly tell us how to remedy it?” 

Mrs. was superior to the 
ror 


ow, Annabelle 


jim gentle 


iin that you have to 


you go and 


had raised 
» her head 
diamonds didn’t count, 


Jim went on, 


o ought to 
it or cutting down trees 
tice is an of- 


times.”’ She 


front doors 
ith a glad hand when you 
path, 
e laughed, 
on dollars I wouldn't give 
Mrs. 
you! 
That's the sort of thing 


‘anned Jeans 


wages 
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“Not one of you can remedy it all, 


Annabelle, but everyone of you can do 
your bit. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world—so obvious that I’m almost ashamed 
to suggest it. It’s this: Use the shrewd 
wits you used to use when you didn’t have 
quite so much money, when you used to do 


your own work, when you used to go to 
your own front door when you saw a neigh- 
bor coming up the path. Use the wits you 
were compelled to when necessity 
stood at your elbow. 
Mrs. Jim sat down, 
was But the 
resentment, 


use 

o- 
For a moment there 

air was charged with 
Then began a buzzing, an 

g 
an acrimonious buzzing be- 
held to cover the mouths of the 


silence, 





antagonistic, 


hind fans 


speakers and the ears of the listeners. Mrs. 
Jenk sensed the general sentiment. It 


would be useless to try 
program of procedure 
other ladies wait 
Apologetic, Mrs 

sed te » the lady from 
“TIT can’t tell you how 
Colby. Mrs. 
Colby put 
ess arm, 

‘I found it wonderfully interesting. Mrs. 
Biddle’s clever. The whole thing’s been a 
to me,” 

30 disappointed, so 
to Skinner when 


to formulate any 
Nor did the 


g broke up. 


now, 
so the meetin 
Jenks 
The 
distur 
Biddle as 
her hand on her host- 


immediately 
Hill. 
bed I am, 


r educatior 
Dearie, I'm 
gusted,”’ said Ho 
reached home. 
“Why rusted, Honey?” 
“The whole thing. Such a fine start, 
everybody interested, and then Mrs. Jim 








dis- 


they 


Biddl queere dit ill.” 

“Queered it all?” 

‘It a weer altel this meeting. Why 
didn’t you get up and head her off when 
you saw how things were going?” 

Skinner chuckled, 


“Head Mrs. Jim off?” 
‘Worst of all, she 
her remarks right at 
had a spite against 

ticed it,”’ 

“Who knows? 
haps she had. W 
commer ted. 

‘Why, when she said someone ought to 
teach those people how to spend their 
money she almost shouted it in Mrs 
Colby’s It was dreadful!”’ 

**She had to shout it in some body 
g like that —unless she’d wh 
as she talked, which would have des 
the effect of her words.” 

ee Silly aa 

Skinner chuckled at the pict ure his words 
had « ired of the burlesque effect of the 
fiery little Mrs. Jim doing the teetotum 
act and showering the party with her 
sparks like a centrifugal sprinkler. 

: lly!’ repeated. ‘But that 

"she went on. “They 


‘Silly!”” Honey 


directing 
s if she 


be “i ly 


eemed to } “ 
Mrs. Colby 
her. Every 





1} 





no- 


Per- 
Skinner 


Pe ri aps § he was. 
hat if they did?” 


’s face 
rled 
troyed 


in a meetir 


wasn't the’worst of it,’ 
were about to form committees. 
‘You mean that was the worst of it?” 





“No, illy, they were just about to do 
someth ing.” 
‘Don't worry,” § nner said. ‘There 








are things more effective than committee 
‘And s Mrs. Jim made such a fiz 

out of your meeting, what is your ne xt 
step?” 

“‘T don’t know that I haveany next 

Honey looked sur} rised, 

‘My experience has taught 
great matters like this the only 
one man can do is to start the 
No man can control it 
or direct its course. No sensib 
to. It’s a curious thing,” Skinner philos- 
ophized, ‘‘The course from cause to effect 
is often most erratic, wholly uncontem- 
plated by the originator, You start a big 
ball rolling downhill. The objective is the 
bottom of the hill. That ball won't roll in 
a straight line. It'll strike a rock and 
be deflected from its course and it'll strike 
a tree there and be deflected back again. 
But it'll keep on going in the right general 
direction. And, Honey, it'll get to the 
bottom of the hill. You see if it doesn’t. 
All you've got to do is start it. I believe 
I’ve started the ball rolling—started it roll- 
ing in the right direction.” 

Honey looked at Skinner shrewdly for a 
few moments, then her face brightened. 

“T know why you're so calm, so philo- 
sophical. When you're philosophical you 
always have something up your sleeve, 
This meeting wasn’t a fizzle. Mrs. Jim was 
directing her remarks at Mrs, Colby.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You old dear! You did it all. 
her to, didn’t you?” 

“Uh-huh,” 

“You told her 





ince 


step. 


me that in 
thing 
ball rolling. 
after it has started, 
le man tries 


any 


here 


You told 


what to say, didn’t you 
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“Uh-huh.” 

Ho ney clz apped her hands. 

“‘T know now why you asked Mrs. Colby 

to the meeting.” 
“So long as you know so much, why?” 
**She’s the keystone to the arch, isn’t 
the arch you told me about?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And what sh 
cause 





she 


does the others’ll do, be- 


e 
» they’ve all got their eyes on her all 


7a h-hul 
“T know. They think she must be a 
great spender because of her money ant d her 


wong and they’re trying to | 
favor with 


seep up wit 
her.”’ 





1 tha the arch of 
igh cost of living.” 
Skinner patted Honey’s cheek fondly. 
‘Honey, you know what happens to the 
arch when you knoe! out?” 
she laughed gleefully 
‘he whole thing collapses,”’ she cri¢ 
sn’t it?” 
i-~huh.” 





While many persons were complai: 
that the whole Jenks’ meeting had proved 
a — due to the scolding methods of 


certain unlooked-for ver 
taking place in tw 


Mrs. Jim Biddle, 
definite results were 
diametrically opposite quarters. 

“Well, Sally,” said Stephen Colby wh: 


. ! 
e lady from The Hill got back from th 


Jenks’ meeting, “‘how about it?” 
‘I wassomewhat disappointed, Stephen.” 
99 


**How’s that? 

“T had thought these people sincere, I’ 
thought they really wanted to do some 
thing about correcting conditions. But 
really, Stephen, it seemed as if they’d cor 
there just to see me.” 
laughed Colby. 

“Not at all, I had hoped to b 
unobserved observer, but I couldn't 
escape, They all seemed to be 
their talk at me from the very start, trying 
to impress me, But most absurd of all the 
brag rged about their riotous way of living 
“Bragged, my dear?” 
“Complained in a pect 


**Snoh, 

Stephen. 
an 
an 


directing 





feminine, 





appealing, plaintive, piquant way—a wa 
designed not to gain sympathy but to ex- 
ploit big money, to promote env : ont 


“Bad as all that, Sally?” 

“They expected me to applaud that sort 
of thing. Applaud,”’ the lady repeated, ther 
burst out vehemently: ‘“‘Stephen, I wi 
amazed at the way those women talked. It 
was a revelation. The people here are in- 
dulging in nothing short of criminal ex 
travagance, right ] ere in Mea i 
our very noses. And it’s this riot 
travagance that’s for the riot 
profiteering that’s goir 

*T suspecte 1 it,’ aid Colby 
do about it? 


I was 








} 
ame 





. “But 
can one 


fortunate enough t 


**Stenhe n, 











have a gran dmoth er and a mother who 
were trait ed in the art of spending mon 
economi ally, effectively.” 
“True, my dear.” 
, kly n, little Mrs. Jim B 
> me as if I were to blame.” 
**“Nonsense! You don't mone 


spend 
that way. We li " 

“But they don’ 

“How you goin 
"em up here to live and 

‘No, there *s another Way .” Mrs. Col 
hesitated, toyed with her fan nervously for 
a few moments, then sprung it: ‘“‘Stephen, 
I’m going to be game enough 
front door myself when I see an old neig} 
bor coming up ior path.”’ 

Colby pursed his lips and ratsed his eye 
brox vs In a surprised, questioning way. 

“T’'m goin g to let Ji rcques go.”” 

“No builer, Sally?” 

3 No butler and no  aeconal man, Ste pl 
They should be doing something more uss 
ful than carrying tea trays and sugar tong 
these times.”’ 

Colby chuckled. 

**Did little Mrs. 
I aly 
didr 


g to show ’em? 


observe us 





to open ou 





Jim tell you that, Sally? 
ways knew she was a firebrand, but | 
t think she could set yqu on fire.”’ 
“Well, she has. Stephen, the present 
condition is a menace to the welfare of the 
whole country. I’m going to the 
people here in Meadeville that we whos« 





show 


ancestors fought for this country love t} 
country above everything else.” Mr 
Colby paused, then, “Are you game too 


Stephen?” 

Colby was a man who thought slowly and 
spoke slowly, and what ¢ ‘olby said he meant 
He puffed his cigar, glanced here, 
there, looked at the 


Continued on Page 


glance 
then at the 
153 


li 
ceiling, 
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Durham- Duplex 
Standard Set 


5 Complete 


A 


Durham-Duplex ‘‘Kit’’ . . $ 2.00 
Durham-Duplex ‘Hold All’’ 4.00 
Durham-Duplex “De Luxe’’ 8.00 
Durham-Duplex 

“Beau Brummell’’ . . . . 12.00 


Additional Blades 
50 cents for package of 5 
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Famous Men— and 
A Famous Razor 


ASHINGTON! Lincoln! Napoleon! Caesar! 
These and other famous men were ardent ex- 

ponents of the smooth-shaven face and prop- 
erly fond of their razors. 






And splendid razors they were. Long of blade and therefore 
correct in principle—-perfectly balanced—wonderfully tempered. 
All they lacked to make them perfect shaving instruments was 
the guarded, detachable, double-edged blade of the 


A Real Razor= made Sate 


The Durham-Duplex enables you tc shave with absolute safety 
plus comfort. It removes your beard easily—-with the sam« 
clean-cutting diagonal strokes that make the old-time model 
unbeatable. The Durham-Duplex has all the good points of 
the old idea, all the good points of the new. 


The economy of Durham-Duplex detachable blades makes a 
particularly strong appeal at this time. Their extra length 
temper and the fact that they are two edged gives you the 
utmost in shaving mileage for your money. 


t 


These are some of the reasons why there are eight million e1 
thusiastic Durham-Duplex users. You owe it to yourself to join 
their ranks without delay. 


Be kind to your face—buy a Durham-Duplex today. 


At your Dealer’s or from us direct. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
190 BALDWIN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY,N. ] 
CANADA ) Pe Street, TORONTO 






On city boulevard or country 
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“Be IOC's Battery 


The largest manufactu e batt a the world 
1888 PHILADELP A. PA. 1920 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester 
al Canadian Repr , Charles E. Goad Engineering Co., Toronto and Montreal 
Exide", “ MycapeExide". “ Fror eExid ThinsExide™, “Chloride Mccumulator” 


is the choice of the discriminating motor- 
ist—the man to whom proved quality is 
always of paramount consideration. 


“Exide” Service is nation wide. It cares 
for any make of starting and lighting 
battery: 


THE ELEC TRIC STOR: AGE BATTE RY CO. 


Batteries are apne i this proseew for every Data Satiery purpose 
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(Continued from Page 150) when they’re down an’ ’elpless, say you! | 


blotter on his desk, then: “‘ Yes, Sally, Iam. Wait till they gets independent! I like 
' I’m game enough to let Luigi go and leave’ that!” O I a u x Uu I a V e 
} the cars é i “4 The laughter that followed Binns’ sar- 


cars in the garage, Or, hang it, I can 


drive my own car!” casm squelched Peggy. She subsided into 

Luigi had that very afternoon struck _ her chair silenced but not converted U . i J 
; th y aftern struc! r chair sile a 2 i . "0 
Colby for another raise. But Colby didn’t The derision aimed at her old confrére | se Shavaid ust Once 
mention that fact to his wife. angered Mary McCann, upstairs maid at | 

oa ’ : ne —— = € ’ | r 4 é 

rhere’s an old chestr ut to the effect that the Hendersons’. I hen Compare the New W ay with the Old 
the same thing affects different persons “IT don’t like the way you talk, Mr 
differently. The effect of the irresponsible Binns.’’ Mary wouldn’t have _ the way 
talk at the Jenks meeting was to rouse in he talked if he’d been an one , for Binns This new scientific way of softening the beard insures an easier, quicker, 
Mrs. Colby a public-spirited interest, to was an Englishman. “I —  aneaiiiiiaaiies ite Perf 1 af ‘ a 
suggest to her an opportunity for patriotic Binns shut her off. more comfortable shave. erfected after many tests and experiments, 
self-denial, an opportunity for service. To “Now look ’ere, Mary M« Cann! You're Shavaid does instantly what men have been trying for years to ac 
the Bolshevistic Binns, the Jenkses’ butler, out of order with this meetin’, an’ what’s complish. A Free Trial Tube will convince you. Send for it today. 


the selfsame irresponsible talk suggested more you're "ypnotized, you are. I know 
nothing but an op portunity for gr: uft. And what you’re goin’ to say. You're goin’ to 





























i 
this relates to what was taking place inthe say as ‘ow your mistress ’as taken care of >NY ‘ ; ° , : ‘a , 
{ servants’ hall downstairs while the meeting you when you was sick an’ all that kind of EN the nation over arc try proper! It ki the lather 
| called to bring about the reduction of the twaddle as I've ’eard till my ears ached. ing this new way. Every moist and ere 

high cost of living was going on upstairs. Of course she ’as. It was cheaper to do one who tries it adopts it As t] tnd lid ver yout 
While Binns and the second man were _ that an’ get your good will — to let you | : r ) “pe hn wie hae ak. 
circling among the guests with imperturb- go die on ’er ‘ands. My, but ’asn’t she It is what eve ry man has been face, you will be surprised at the 
able mien or hovering round outside, their pulled the wool over your eyes? My word!” | looking for. absence of pull,” of all smartis 
H large and gossip-sensitive ears were taking ‘My mistress loves me and so does all ; . : . a a> ee , nel 
) in everything, however minute, that was the young uns. I know it, Mr. Binns, in | Shavaid softens the beard in No injury is done to the tender 
| going on. So it chanced that bits of talk spite of all you say,” urged Maggie Platt. | stantly, so that the razor ‘‘takes kin-—there is no need for afte 
bearing on the servant question but not ‘Just you go to ‘er and ask ’er for more ” . . esl “r or cream out 
meant for publication were gathered and money. That'll show you ’ow much she hold It makes shaving 2 aving lotion : 1 uh a 
stored away for future reference by the loves you, my dear.” | tive pleasure. The beard is re face will feel cool and comfortable 
gentlemen in livery. Such cynicism was repugnant to Mary | moved easily, smoothly, without Do vou shave close Shavaid 
The Bolshevistic Binns a bit later in the McCann; coming from Binns, doubly re- | , “A wee ‘ " ; 
ervants’ hall faced a group of rubicund pugnant. She jumped to her feet. mull” or smarting Witt prove a posit 
| cream-fed confréres— butlers, second men, ‘‘What do I care about you and your | sensation. ae revelation to ! 
H cooks, scullery maids and chauffeurs—who newfangled notions, Mr. Binns? I’ve got | Not only iil’ vou 
| had been advised by s« ranged ie less = a ee a poh kind to - ° me ‘ saat 
| the purpose of the meeting and had gath- not because she’s afraid I’m going to die S I ‘ d Experience | CW 
ere Steun the various mansions of the war on her hands, as you say, but because she | The Better 1 a Vv a ' itisfaction in 
( rich there abe uts. Binns held up his hands loves me. It ain’t a matter of money. It’s W Softens the beard instantly having ney 
j enjoining silence a. matter of kindness and love I owe her. | ay ; ‘ 
‘My word, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve I'll not stay and listen to any more of your | ry 20 Gry 180 before iiter-shaving  ¢ 
| ‘eard a bit up tairs! ’Aven’t we, Mr. Bolshevist talk, Mr. Binns. You may go Noneed nowforhot meas fort. Your face will 
| Betts?” to the devil—and good night to you.” , , 
i “What did you hear, Mr. Binns?” said Out Mary marched, lifting her skirts as | towels, for rubbing Saves ag goad troubk . he in hetter cor 
lenny Brackett, a Craddock graduate and if to escape contamination as she did so, | jin the lather. These bin f » { the the tion tl t could 
iter handmaiden to Mrs. Socks Baron and trailed by old Peggy Watson, Maggie | = ; oe a | 
} 7 ' | old methods take ever be unde { 
tei Platt, Delia McCarthy and the others of ; Protects the face : oe 
Ks at did I ’ear? I eard si met ing the old loyals. } time. They draw ge oe eat old methods. It w 
en the eyes of all of you. Didn’t we, Binns waited until the last of the con- | the blood to the Mende be smoother, firme 
ts?” spicuous loyals had closed the door be- | a is | / 
isin’ us a ial, Mr. Binns?” said — hind her. urface, open — the Removes the razor “‘pull”’ rain gles spagpe 
r, Annabell e Howe’sforty-dollar quite “Let ’em go!” he shouted. ‘We're well | pores, make — the harsh wa e the skin will Jose that u 
sable chauffeur. rid of em. Them’s the kind as stands in | opin tender. Shav prematurel naturaldrvn that 
| n’ us? I guess not!” Binns’ the way of progress. Don’t know their 7 i ; re 
, looked all round. They was rights an’ is insulted when you tell ’em.” aid does instantly Replaces after-lotions crawn ‘ - 
a-sayin’ as ’ow we didn’t get our rights.” He paused. “Do you ladies and gentlemen | what these harsh havaid i i 
y The cream-fed ones looked from one to realize we’re the only ones round ‘ere that | th hal = E : 
{ the other in perplexed silence fora moment, ’asn’t struck? The carpenters ’as struck, | ™ ‘ cnoecs wert | ry it—Free 
then: ‘You mean as how they didn’t get an’ so ‘as the plumbers an’ so ’as the milk | meant to accom- ee f C] 
their rights, Mr. Binns?” corrected Jenny drivers. Even the grave diggers ‘as struck. s. ‘ re 
} Brackett Everybody’s struck but us. An’ we're the | plish. O P large 
- FF ‘*Pardon me, Miss Brackett, but I guess most important of the lot, we are. Why? Shavaid soothes and heals Its The walt to find = out what 
ry "OU know 'ov 0 speal . ng cause hos bh ) n’ obo . . . Fi 
} lar bet. sod t, a n if nt folka ; cougar range A caereel sssennign Pos ary - beneti ial influenc — felt inst intly shavaid will toward 
doesn’t. I said ‘we,’ not ‘they.’” They don’t know ‘ow, any of ’em, except Pheburning,smarting,after-shaving an easier, quicker, more tiaf 
‘I’ve always got my rights,” brokeinold the lady from The ‘Ill and that old lady ensation is gon In its place i tory shave is to send for a Fr 
Maggie Platt, nurse in general tothe Mor- with the false bang and the ’igh stomach. ‘ | hI , Trial Tul Phat "1 
| risey babies. Maggie had started in as They ‘as to ‘ave us. Didn’t they say so | [eit @ cool, comfortable UIST a ta ube ic Wi 
i maid of all work at the Morriseys’ in the upstairs a minute ago?” tion. That is why Shavaid mak« Phousands of men are it 
good old days when servants were alled “They did, Mr. Binns? said Hicks, | 4 Juxury shave Shavaid toda Ht toni 
| help” and the mistress of the house wasn’t Driggs’ butler. ‘‘They said that? : 
{ above doing a turn at kitchen work. “Did they? Why, they was ‘orrified, it for yourselt Just fill « 
: ‘*But what can you say whenthey admits _ positively ’orrified at the mere idea of lettin’ ‘ ° ‘ coupon at mail it now efore 
it theirselves as they just done upsta T ? a of us £0, I’ m tellir P you! Scared to | Real Shaving Comfort ; n 2 a , var 
I might even say as ’ow they bragged death, my dears. Didn't they admit as | ; you forget it Phen when your 
H about it.” , much? An’ they admitted as ’ow they You will note the cooling, trial tube comes, see for yoursel 
‘I don’t see anything very strange in wasn’t payin’ us enough too. That’s why | coothing effect as soon as you what Shavaid i 
vhat you say, Mr inns,” sé Maggie say we're fools, we are; we're suckers, 
Platt.” “Every body ove in t “A pa ae a ijits, we are.” iis apply Shavaid to the dry beard \fter you have used up _ th 
’ What about it, anyway? What are you “Admitted that, Mr. Binns?” said Mary | Then apply your favorite lather trial tube, your druggist car 
4 drivin’ at? Suppos’n’ they do brag?” Dugan—‘‘Greedy Mary,” so called—cook S] id works better if ow + be ' 
‘“‘What about it?” sneered the Bolshe- for the 8 baron, her eyes narrowing. stds Acta 7 Uupply you a . ul 
vistic Binns, sensing insubordination. ‘Admitted as ‘ow they’d pay us more | the lather is mot rubbed If he hasn't it, we will be 
i) ‘‘What about it? Now’s our ’arvest time. rather than bet any of us go. Don't that | jn. Shavaid softens the nleased to fill ur orde 
f That’s what about it.” mean they ain’t payin’ us enough now? ; d PT ES "a 
; ‘Harvest time for what, Mr. Binns?” Don’t you see that’s a message they give | 2€@TG perl » prepares airect 
; insisted Maggie. us without meanin’ to?” 
} ‘*Arvest time for what? Well, some Thus it was shown by Binns’ words that + 
H people is slow, ain’t they now? ‘Arvest some of the irresponsible ladies upstairs, | 
ly time for more money, Maggie Platt. That’s like many mien before them, had been dig- 
)) what. Everybody else is gettin’ it.” ging their graves with their tongues | 4 , 
i “You're right, Mr. Binns,” said Becker ‘But I don’t understand, Mr. Binns,” 
' the indispensable. ‘‘They pay it to the Mary persisted. ‘‘They really said that?” : an : 
grocer and the butcher. et" m pay those "Ol eemms they did! I know what I'm At Druggists —50c a Tube 
i fellers less and then we'll get somewhere talkin’ about. I ‘eard what they said an’ 
j near our dues.” so did Mr. Betts, what was standin’ right | BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
For obvious reasons Binns didn’t press behind me listenin’, ’ear it too.” 
| that particular point. “Course I did,”’ Betts corroborated, Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
f Old Peggy Watson's loyalty to Honey “And didn’t I ’ear Mrs. Nichols say to 
Skinner, whom she loved like a daughté r, old Money Bags Doolin’ —didn't I ear ’er = ume GEE aE ae eee oe == — eens oe oe eatin 
forbade further silence. She slowly rose, say: ‘I assure you my butle T's — indis- | BAUER & BLACK, Chicago. II 





adjusted her little black hat and pulled her pensable’? T hat’s what I ’eard ’er say.” ‘ : 

sh a rs close about her shoulders. Binns lifted his hands for emphasis. ‘And Mail free trial tube of 

But, Mr. Binns,” she urged in a quiet I ’eard ’er say: ‘Really 'e’s worth twice : | 

little voice, ‘‘now that everybody else is what I pay ’im.’” He looked at Betts for Narn 

bleeding ~ ain’t this the time for us to confirmation and, getting it, went on: “And Saaeere } 

if hold back?” our lady upstairs, I ’eard ’er say: ‘I trust Poe faneeees 

} “Ha!” laughed Binns. “Ha! Ha! If my servants absolutely.’ That’s the ‘igh City t 
that isn’t logic for you! Don’t tackle ’°em esteem in which they ‘old us, and we'll show [_ - salen sila aaaniad Aiea fame ee . 
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will be the 
Dick, think 


Don't The affair to-morrow night 
biggest thing I’ve ever done 
of it—the prestige I got from Mrs. Colby!” 

“IT wish she'd never come!” 

“‘And now after all that and what I’ve 
been through to get it, think of my having 
a reception without any butler! Prepos- 
terous!”’ 

“Ugh!” 
chair 

ht 
al season 


Dick. 


you ask for no 
oon as the 
to my terms I'll phone 
‘ tiffen your backs 


snould be tub 


rn e Just as 


Lo rer 
ag 


groaned Jenks, twisting in his 
is is going to be the most brilliant 
Meadeville has ever had, 
All sorts of things are planned out to 
my certain knowledge. You don’t suppose 
Mrs. Stein or Mrs. Henderson or Mrs 
Billings or Mrs. Driggs or Mrs. Howe would 
let a matter of pique or a few dollars more 
and in their way?” 
‘Ugh!” barked Jenks. 
ves to vanity 
eadingly: “‘ Hang it all, Fanny, don’t you 
ever think of me, your old running mate, 
the burden bearer of this outfit? You know 
how I like quiet, simplicity—how I love to 
get into a little nook to read. 


“You women are 
slaves to ambition,”’ Then 


f But after a 
hard day’s work I come home and have to 
put on these newfar gled airs and do these 
newfangled things that bore Gad, I 
wish I could go to some place in the Rocky 
Mountains and stay there for a year and be 
juiet like I used to! Fanny, I'm tired of it 
all. I want a rest. So does every other man 
Meadeville. We’ cofit. Weall 
hese falderals.”’ 
Dick,” said 


me. 


reallsi 


Fanny finally, “I 


ww what I’m going to do about it 


Vitatior are all sent out You 
make me a laughingstock of all 
would you, Dick?” 

y, I wouldn't Do as you 
where it’ 


I really don’t know 
hat was typical of the way every 
f the Meadeville war- 

capitulated. What 

households of 


i 
tums 


is ultima 


ported ¢ 


; offered me a bor 


nor got ba from Chi 
what did Mr, Skinner say, Steb- 
bins? Binns asked, 
“Said he: ‘Stebbins, v 
v? What put o your head? 
iid, ‘It was that in’ held at the 
e other z * “The meetin’ hel 


r do you strike 
7) 
met 


ing?’ 
» seemed sur 
4 nsole nt 
yourselves If 
‘To be nk with 
‘Well, yor > t,’ said 
v where 


| this talk about higher 


January 10,1920 


““Oh, he did, did he?” said Binns. “Well, 
don’t you worry, Mr. Stebbins. We ’as a 
rod in pickle for that Mr. Skinner of yours. 
’B’ll laugh on the other side of his face 
when we gets through with him.” 

There was a chorus of “‘ You bet he will!” 

“‘An’ now let me tell you about the lady 
at our ’ouse.” He lowered his voice. “‘She 
was flabbergasted—simply flabbergasted. 
Said she to me: ‘Why, Binns, you know 
to-morrow night is my big reception. Don’t 
you think you’re takin’ an unfair advan- 
tage?’ ‘No, ma’am,’ said I without crackin’ 
a smile. ‘No, ma’am,’ said I, ‘’cause can’t 
you get other servants from town?’ ‘Im- 
possible,’ said she. Then she pleaded with 
ne to stay, fairly begged me to stay, of- 
fered me a bigger bonus. But I was firm, I 
goin’ to be took in by no 
bait as that.” 

‘I take off my hat to you, Mr. Binns. 
We've got you to thank for this,” said 
Hicks. 

There was a chorus of “‘ Yes, so we have,” 
and much wagging of heads and apprecia- 
tive nods. 

“You bet you ’as, gentlemen,” said 
Binns, puffing out his chest. ‘‘I don’t like 
to brag, but if it ’adn’t been for me you 
fellows never would ’ave woke up to your 


rights. P ‘ad experi- 


was. I wasn’t 


sucn 


An’ what’s more, I’ve 
ence, gentlemen, 

“I know enough to strike when the 
‘ot. Look at the way 
matum! Ain’t I proved it? 

After much further felicitation, of which 
Binns was the object, and many expressions 
of mutual admiration, the meeting broke up. 

Breakfast t next 
ing found the lady of the house in a state of 

rical but rebellious submission 
lept little. Until long into the night 
y and Dich i ser 


iron’s 
they took our hulti- 


me at the Jenks’ morn- 


She 


ants, noth- 
id cursed his own 
1d had uttered a 
cover all servants in 
rsed the fads of 
the thing indispen- 
i¢ big arty nis v fe 
hat had put it into the hand 
imiliate him, Jenks—make 
for he felt that Binns hated 
hated Binns. In brief, 
s had done enough cursing in a few 
short hours to damn the souls of a regiment 
for | eternity. 
Presently the door opened and Binn 
more suave than usual — pussyfooted in 
with the morning papers and mail, which 
the carrier had just left at the front door. 
Never before id Jenks felt ly 
humi ver had he so longed fora 
t fat-lipped flunky a thing 
) kick him in the bulging 
Jenks hated those bulging calves. 
the thing about Binns he hated 
most of all. Binns laid the New York 
the table at Jenks’ right and 
then passed to the other end of the table 
and quietly put down some letters and the 
Meadeville Morning Star. Thi 


} 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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| An Applied Ideal 


, 


“Every great enterprise is but the lengthened shadow of a man.’ 

@ Another way to say the same thing is, “The quality of any product truly 

reflects the character of the men who make that product.” @ We 
i accept that axiom on behalf of the Reo product and of the Reo organiza- 
tion. @. Reo is one of the largest concerns in the motor car industry. 
@ But Reo has never been ambitious to be the largest. @ Reo never will 
| contend for that doubtful distinction. @ From the very inception of this 
concern it has been our ambition, our purpose and our policy to build, not 

the most—but the best. @ It was resolved then that Reo never would 
| build more motor cars than we could build and be sure that every Reo 
1} would be as good as the best Reo that ever came from these plants. @ To 
i that policy we have always rigidly adhered. @ That we have been able to 

pursue this unswerving course was due mainly to the fact that while there 
r| are several thousand shareholders in Reo, the control was, from the first, 
and still is, held by the actual directing heads of the business. q These 
men are not absentee directors—every one of them is at his desk every 
working day of the year. q@ In your dealings with Reo— whether as a 
distributor, a dealer, a salesman or a user you may feel always that you 
are in direct personal contact with these men-—each in the depart- 
ly ment over which he presides. @ This is a condition almost unique in 

big business organizations today. q@ May we not assume that the 
\ quality of the Reo product is as different from the ordinary as is that Reo 
| policy-that Reo organization? @ We are frank to say we do think 
| so. q@ We believe that the uniformity of excellence of the Reo product 
| is the direct and the logical result of that close personal interest and super- 
vision of the directing heads of Reo. @ Your approval of the Reo 
product—expressed in the over-demand Reo motor cars and motor trucks 
have always enjoyed—encourages us to believe that you fully approve 
that policy. @ Not the most, but the best—-the precept crystal- 
i lized in the product—the ideal practically applied. @ In the beginning 
of this, the seventeenth year of Reo, we thank you most heartily for 
your patronage in the past; and we assure you that, since the same 
i executives will continue to control Reo, the same policy will obtain. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
done, Binns stepped back a few paces and 
waited, a look of calm assurance in his 
eyes. This was an important moment for 
Binns. He glanced sidewise at the clock. 
In two minutes he would flash the news of 
the capitulation of the man he hated to the 
waiting Hicks. The lady of the house 
tossed aside letters bearing tradesmen’s 
names, hastily glanced over a social note 
and then picked up the Star. 

“Ahem,” said Binns, impatient to flash 
the news to the waiting Hicks. “I beg 
pardon, ma’am.,” 

But Mrs. Jenks’ eyes had been caught 
by a glaring headline—one that might 
have caught Binns’ eyes had the despised 
sheet not been folded inside of the metro- 
politan paper. 

“Oh, yes, Binns,” she smiled sweetly. 
“Just a moment. The re’s an item here I 
want to read to Mr. Jenks.” 

Binns was indulgent. “Of course, 
ma’am—very good, ma’am.”’ 

“What is it, Fanny?” growl led Jenks, 
looking up from the Times’ financial page. 

Fanny paused, then read very distinctly: 
“Mrs. Stephen Colby on The Hill di mi SOS 
her , hs as r, her second man and her chauf- 


oa 


“ie h? What’s that, Fanny?” 

Fanny, reading: ‘‘ Mrs. Steph n Colby 
on The Hill dismisses her butler, her second 
man and her chauffeur.” 

Jenks dropped his } paper to the floor and 
glanced sidewise at Binns. A marked 
change had come into that gentleman’s 
face. He was decidedly less ruddy. The 
indulgent smile was gone. Binns was we 
ting his lips with his tongue. Cle i Bint 
was interes sted, 

**Go on, agen ead it.” 

And Fanny rea “Toare porter of the 
Star Mrs. Colby sai id, ‘The dismissal of my 
butler, second man and chauffeur has s noth 


ig to do with the strike, as you suggest, 








nor does it reflect in any way on the char 
acter of these men. Mr. Colby and I had 
decided upon s ich a course mie > time be 
fore the butlers of Me adevil made a 
demand for } iyner wage 

‘When and how did you happen to 
decide on such a course, Mrs. Colby?’ 

‘I first came to realize the seriousn 
of the situation at the meeting held at Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Jenks’ on Wednesday 


last the meeting ci 1 to discuss the hig! 








ost of living. Mr v and I fe 
ages were so high there must be a shor 
e of | that it was beca f 
ortage production of the necessari of 
fe had been restricted and the cost of 
ing put ip put up on persons le 
favored by good luck than ourseilve We 
felt that we could not consistently maintain 
in positions of comparative idleness three 
able-bodic {men who would better be doing 
mmething to incre » production. I was 
made to feel at the meeting at Mrs. Jer , 
that this is the time to retrench instead of 
contributing in any way to the hi ‘ 
of living; that it was my patriotic duty 


todos x 
‘* Are you going 
. . 
the matter ol servant 
' 


‘Decidedly! Mr. Colby and I feel_that 








it is our duty as citizens to simplify our 
I nner of living. For instance nple 
table, simpler dre ar Mr 
Colby laughed, ‘hay ud gar 
ments done over ins ! new 
ones: imoler ar ‘ ind p ’ 

ae Sf mg shall keep tl M 
Colby?’ 

“At the u thi 
ormal? Mr ‘One ean't 
te 1, you kno ] al 
had much 

Jenks wa lent for a moment. So 
Binns 

‘Well, Fanny, what do you think of it?”’ 

** She mentioned me twi e Dick.” 


Fanny’s eyes were full of exul tution. She 
ould imagine every other woman in Meade 
ville reading the interview and noting the 
number of times the Jenks’ name was met 
tioned by The Hill aristocrat. ‘Twice, 
Diek! What do you think of t it? 

But Jenks wa thinking of sor ething else. 


A wonderful calm had come into Jenks’ 





oul 

“Fant he said quietly Bint 
waiti 

“O} Mrs. Jenks turned Ol} 
yes, Bint It’s eight o’clock.” She 
paused, knitted her brows, tl \ 
veet] Bir Mr. Je ind I have 
l¢ ed i I 1 ins anti rB 5 
to let you go 
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Binns shut his eyes, then opened them | 
wide. He was really awake, 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
almost in a whisper. 

And there was something in Binns’ face 
just then that would have made Jenks for 
bear to kick him in the bulging calves, even 
if he’d had an opportunity. With this Binns 
pussyfooted out and closed the door. 

At the top of the stairs leading to the 
basement Binns halted. It was a test of 
moral courage, what he had to do. Binns 
was not at heart a sinful man, but for a 
moment fervently wished that Hicks 
might be dead when he should call him up. 
But Hicks was not dead. Hicks was very 
much alive and waiting 

Mornin’, Mr. ‘Icks. 
mornin’ paper? I mean that narsty little 
Meadeville rag? You ’ave? I'm glad. 
Then you know.” A pause. “Why, what 
could the missus say after that? That old 
lady on The 'Ill’s like a queen issuing a royal | 
edict.””, Along pause. ‘‘ That’s right, blime 
me! It warn’t my fault. It s the fault of 
Mrs. Colby.” A pause. ‘What's that? 
What do you say, Mr. ‘Icks?””. A pause 
“*Go there self! "Ow did I know 
the old lad) "Ill was goin’ to act 
that narsty?” Another pause. ‘‘What? 
What’s that? I'd like to see yu there too, 
you ungrateful beast!” 

Binns slammed up the receiver, shutting 
off responsi anathema from Hicks. 

At twelve o'clock precise ly the same d i} 
each and every mistress of a grand esta! 
lishment in Meadeville was waited on by a 
committee of one—the cook. Each 1aay 
was notified by aid cook, after a more or 
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less incoherent preamble, tha aid 
lady saw fit to reinstate the the 
cook, the upstairs girl, tl d 
and the chauffeur--in fact vhole 
kitchen and upstairs outfit, wit e} 
tion of old Peggy, who didn't know her 
rights and hadn’t any sense anyhow 
would quit forthwith. The answer the 
Morrisey cook received wa pical | 
the others: 
“Get out! Vamoo the whole kit 
ecaboodle of you! | don’t care! i 
and tired of you all and your absurd ! 
And they did vamoose, the whole kit and 
caboodle of them. They went and in their 
wake Was no 1 ir j 
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Flabby Briggs, Army Soups Morrisey 
and Socks Baron Stein were assigned to 
help Dick bring up the goodies from the 
kitchen at the proper time and act as 
waiters. W. Bentinck Bentinck and Wash- 
ington Irving Pelham were made general 
roustabouts to look after the grate fires, 
fetch and carry chairs and the like. 

But lo and behold! In the midst of Mrs. 
Jenks’ activities the telephone rang. W. 
Bentinck Bentinck, who was standing near 
the instrument, answered. Quite naturally 
there was a general hush, for everyone likes 
to listen to a telephone conversation. 
Bentinck’s words electrified the party: 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Colby. Yes. Good eve- 
ning. Yes. She’s right here. Just a 
moment.” 

But it required less than a moment for 
Mrs. Jenks to reach the phone. 

Oh, yes, Mrs. Colby. Good evening.” 

pause. ‘‘ Well, that’s wonderfully sweet 
of you, wonderfully sweet.”” Mrs. Jenks 
positively couldn’t help it. She put her 
hand over the transmitter and then in an 
aside, ‘‘She’s congratulating me onthestand 
I’ve taken.”” She removed her hand and re- 
sumed: “‘That’s perfectly lovely of you, 
Mrs. Colby. But you really don’t know 
how much you did’’—in which Mrs. Jenks 
was quite mistaken. ‘‘We’ll show them a 
thing or two, won’t we?” Mrs. Jenks knew 
in her heart that every woman prese nt 
envied her that “we'll.” Another pause. 
Another, *‘ Yes, yes. How pe rfec ‘tly love ly! 
You don’t know how much you're doing 
for Meadeville, Mrs. Colby. Isn’t that 
wonderful?”’ Pause. “‘ Yes, thank you so 
much. Good night.” 

Mrs. Jenks turned to her guests. 

‘You all heard what she said to me’ 
with the ; i 


accent on the “me, 

As a matter of fact, they’d only heard 

ut Mrs Jenks said Mrs. Colby had said, 
but Mrs. Jenks was quite truthful in her 
recital of it, for Mrs. Colby’s remarks had 
been eminently tering. The 
lifted her finger. 

“What do 
going to retrench all 

her own « ar; she’s gou 

» her owr hopping; she’s gor Ay hho 

lothes ver by Henrietta Bates 

Ov on Elm Street; and she’s going to 

let M: airy Bi: nt ; do her hats over. She says 

Mary takes the old materials and makes up 

hats just as good as new. And she si iys Mr. 

Colby is quite lling to tend his own fur- 
nace and mow his own lawn if necessary. 

‘“*Goodness,”” said Mrs. Socks Baron to 
Mrs. Army Shoes Bingham sotto voce, 
‘but she’s getting thick with the Colbys!”’ 

Mrs. Jenks’ sensitive ears caught the re- 
mark, but she made no haste to deny it. 

‘I can go Mrs. Colby better,” cried 
Mrs. Army Shoes Bingham. “I’m not so 
helpless, if anybody should ask you. I can 
make my own hats.” 

‘If it comes to that, I can make all my 
own clothes,” cried Mrs. Socks Baron. 

I've still got the old wits I used to have, 
even if we have made lots of money.” 

And now that the lady of The Hill had 
made thrift fashionable, the women who 
had vied with each other in spending, even 
bragged al out how helpless they were with 
efvants, now began to bri Ag about how 
they could save and how capable they were 
of doing qvenytli ing themselves 

Flabby Briggs broke in: 

‘You ladies haven't got anything on me.” 
He drew up his chest proudly. ‘I want 
you all to know I've just been emancipated 
from two years of servantude. I celebrated 
event by getting under my car and 
lying on my back and tinkering with its 
insides all the afternoon at four dollars an 
hour. I'll be a rich man pretty soon from 
what I don’t have to pay.” He paused. 
‘And to-morrow morning I’m going to 
begin mowing my lawn right under your 
window at six o’clock, Will Skinner.” 

“Glad you told me about it,”’ said Skin- 
ner. ‘I'll change my bedroom.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Annabelle Howe— her 

hite hands in the air—‘‘oh, dear, it’s all 
SO wonderful! Do you know, dear Mrs. 
Jenks, we’ve been talking it over and we’ve 
all decided to follow your perfectly wonder- 
ful example and give all our parties just 
the same—servants or no servants?” 

“Bravo!” cried Jimmy Dooling. ‘ We'll 


hostess 


you think? Mrs. Colby is 
along the line. She’ s 


g to 


made o 


one 


| call this day Fourth of July the Second.” 


Jenks produced from 
aprons. 
sir knights, and receive your 


At this point Mrs. 


** Advance, 
decorations.” 

And the first one, designed for a slender 
maid, she miraculously adjusted to corpu- 
lent Army Soup Morrisey. 
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Flabby Briggs, who had suddenly _be- 
come a self-constituted wag, bowing low, 
accepted the honor with: “I’ve always 
regarded this apron as a symbol of servi- 
tude. I now accept it as a symbol of eman- 
cipation. - 

And led by Socks Baron the three gentle- 
men descended to the lower regions. Pres- 
ently Jenks made his appearance—the first 
of the evening—no less welcome from the 
fact that he bore a wonderful twenty-pound 
roast on a large platter. This he deposited 
on the table in front of Jimmy Dooling, 
who was now equipped with white cap and 
apron and carving tools. 

“Come one, come all!” cried Dooling 

‘And I'll give you an object lesson in carv- 
ing, an a int step in reducing the high 
cost of living.” 

With an old-time gesture Dooling swiped 
the blade across the steel once or twice and 
then proceeded to carve a slice of beef ex- 
pansive enough to cover a dinner plate but 
little thicker than} a sheet of paper—and 
the feast was on. 

When the supper was ended the signal 
was given for the dance, and as the striking 
servants had not been affiliated with any 
union the musicians did not refuse to play. 

And my, didn’t they dance—those joy- 
ous emancipated ones! All the newly 
acquired form, all the newfangled restric- 
tive falderals were abandoned. They 
capered about like children, just as they 
had done at barn dances in the good old 
times. Honey Skinner did a one step with 
Canned Beans Henderson. ’, Bentinck 
Bentinck tangoed with Mrs. Socks Baron. 
And Jimmy Dooling and Mrs. Craddock 
buried their feud long enough to be part- 
ners for the Virginia reel. 

Yes, it was a wonderful party. Every- 
body said so. At the tail end of it Army 
Soups Morrisey moved a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Said he: ‘‘ We've all wanted to 
do it all along, but we didn’t know how, 
and you’ve shown us.” 

Then they gave three rousing cheers for 
the hostess and the party broke up. 

Said Skinner on the way home: “TT told 
you the whole h . cost-of-living bugaboo 
was psychological, Honey. The simple life 
solves the I thing. You've seen it for 
yourself to-night.” 

Honey pondered a bit, then: “I know 
Fanny Jenks’ll think she did it all.” 

“Who cares, so long as the thing’s done? 
And she did give the meeting.” 

‘And Mrs. Jim Biddle’ll think she did 
it all.’ 

“‘She did the talking, didn’t she?” 

‘And of course Mrs. Colby’ll think she 
did it all.” 

“Well,” said 
stone of the arch. 
that, can you?” 

Honey squeezed 
giggle d. 

Ar 


Jenks. 


Skinner, “she’s the key- 
Can’t get away from 
Skinner’s arm and 
id you know you were the one who 
did it, you sly dog.” 
“Of course I know I was the one who 

did it,” said Skinner, not overmodestly. 

When they reached the house Skinner 
turned the light up, there being no butler 
present to perform that arduous task. 

‘*Come into the library, Honey.” Again 
Skinner exerted himself to turn up the 
light. Then he drew from his waistcoat 
pocket the slip of paper. “It was this—this 
little slip of paper I clipped from the corre- 
spondence column of the Sun.” Holding 
it up, he read: 


“Little Lolita suggests the way. How to 
become a society leader. Now is the time. 
For many ambitious women, so papa says, 
are capitalizing civic duty to further their 
own social ends. The ambitious matron, 
so mamma says, has only to interest herself 
in some sanitary work or some mercy 
scheme to become famous overnight. I am 
only a little girl, but if I lived in a village or 
small town I'd start something—something 
which everybody was interested in like the 
high cost of living—and I’d use my house, 
my servants and even my husband to push 
it along. And everybody’d follow me like a 
flock of sheep. It’s dead easy. 

“LOLITA C, SWEET.” 

“So you see, Honey, I didn’t do it. 
Lolita did it.” 

Honey regarded Skinner with infinite 
fondness. 

‘“*How wonderful you are, dearie—how 
perfectly wonderful! If they’d only had you 
over there at the Peace Conference, what 
wouldn’t you have done?” 

“IT know darned well what 
have done,” Skinner growled. 


I'd like to 
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In the New Home 


Beaver Board is a distinct improvement, 
not a substitute. It opens the way to 
more attractive as well as more permanent 
interiors. When years of service are consid- 
ered it is the most economical kind of wall 
and ceiling for your new home. 

Beaver Board cannot crack. Plaster 
must crack sooner or later—usually sooner. 

The Beaver Board result depends largely 
upon the way this good building material 
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is used. In the hands of skilled carpenters 
and decorators there are no limits to the 
degree of beauty which may be obtained. 
Yet this same product lends itself to the 
task of waste space finishing where high 
cost would not be justified. 

The one important requirement is ‘‘Buy 
Genuine Beaver Board."’ The trademark 
is plainly printed on the back of each panel 


for the dealer’s and purchaser’s protection. 
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when they could afford to do so. I am afraid 
my poor ignorant parents took a genuine 
interest in the accomplishment of this 
building up of a home little by little, out of 
good things made to last. For example, the 
poor benighted beings saved up to buy a 
mahogany dresser at sixty dollars. And 
when it was delivered, believe me, that was 
an event in the family. Father unpacked 
it and we stood round and watched him ex- 
citedly, and then we tried it in every part 
of the room with the aid of the brawny 
houseworker, and finally put it back where 
we had tried it first, after which we all 
stood round and admired it. 

It gave us pride and satisfaction and the 
ambition to go on and save up for a set of 
dining-room chairs. But, of course, our 
flat wasn’t jazzed up by it; in fact it made 
the rest of our furniture look pretty shabby. 
But we took a sort of humble pleasure in 
the thought that it was paid for and that 
eventually our whole flat 
sleekly with the fruits of industry, patience 
and thrif 

What silly, old-fashioned terms! How 
senseless, how meaningless they become in 
competition with an installment furniture 
Who to-day would jazz 
to the altar and afterward cabaret through 
-} oney ump! honey 
iby honey moo 
ything but 
ind jazz to 


vide said 


might gle am 





house contract! 


a honey-honey 


honey you're-ma 





hoon, and then set lown in ar 


a flat with lots of pep and snap 
T 
' 
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it, when one can so ea , 
snappy flat complete all except necessities 


on the dollar-down-dollar-when-you-cat« 





t visit to one 


hall I forget my fi vi 
' 


of these sure-thing emporiums! I was daz 
zled, | was amazed. Instead of the cheap 
hideous atrocities I had anticipated seeing 
I found vast floors divided into period sec 
tions where were displayed great quanti 
ties of reprodu ons in the best of taste, of 
every period from the original Adam to 
late Lincoln. All the American styles ex 
cept the ugly ones were represented. And 
as for the European sections—how they 
reminded me of dear old England and 
Italy, and all those other places where I 
have never been! 











A Close Call 


as enchanted, and at once fell for an 
tenaissance table that you would 
never have suspected of being pine, and a 
Chinese-Chippendale table with a lamp t 
and blindly signed a chattel mort 
» me immediate possession 








o 
match; 
gage which ga 








of these treasures for the incredibly small 
im of ten dollars cash and a vague, misty 
procession of insignificant future monthly 


payment which atthe time seemed to have 
no real ty But then, neither did the pieces 
of furniture which I had bought have any 
reality. They were shoddy and wore poorly, 
and yet I was so fascinated by the po 

bility of getting eve rythi: g I wanted for 
my flat at once that when I came into that 
emporium of hokum to make my final pay 
the aforementioned articles of 
furniture it was with the full determination 
at once to plunge back into the debt of the 
kind-hearted proprietor and pledge myself 
to a couple of hundred dollars more In 
noint of fact I had a feeling that I would 
be unbearably lonesome without those 
monthly visits to the cashier’s desk, my bill 
in hand, my pittance ready. I should have 
felt uneasy and without an anchor, as it 


ment or 





were 
And a good many of my 
are afflicted with the same 


{ 





om a!l accounts. 

: itting outside the cashier's 
office with bill and cash as per see above, 
waiting my turn with that guilty feeling 
which always seizes upon the installment 
er no matter how clear his conscience 
may be, when I noticed that my neighbor 
upor the criminal’s bench or convert’s 
bench, whichever it is, was wiping her eyes 
on an inadequate handkerchief_and sniffing 
great sniffs of indignant grief. The ani- 
latest eighteen-dollar suit th 











rated gent’ 
was attending to my needs and the firm’s 
nterest simultaneously came up at that mo 
nent and told me how glad he was that I 
is going to buy something else and that 
he house would be delighted simply to add 
it on to my old bill and so would require no 
new first payment. In a flash the sniffing 
young matron beside me became an angel 
with a sword, ‘Don’t you do it!” she 
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JVAZZING THE DOLLAR 


(Continued from Page 13 


said to me. “Excuse me butting in, but 
you take a receipt for what you've paid 
for, and start a new bill if you want to 
But lookit me! I left them put it on the 
old bill, and when I lost my job and 
couldn’t finish the payments they took the 
whole business—see? The old bill give 
them a mortgage on everything I had 
paid-up stuff and all—see?”’ 

I saw. Suddenly and clearly I saw how 
devilish near I had come to being jazzed 
out of my rights because of wanting to jazz 
up my dwelling beyond what was right and 
proper for a poor heaven-protected working 
girl of an authoress. I realized then and 
there that I had no right to a standard of 
living which my earning capacity did not 
warrant, and that I had either to get out 
and earn the living I wanted or live as I 
was earning. It was a big step toward 
human intelligence, and I owe it all to that 
poor little sniffing matron whose name | 
didn’t even learn. 

Well, out of the mouths 


uckers, you know! 


of babes and 


The Jazzless Cabinet-Maker 


At any rate I paid my last installment, 


took my receipted bill and walked out a | 


free woman. 
of the few forms of real freedom one can 
attain even in this land of the free which 
the invading Russian hordes are trying to 
make us think means land of the something 
for nothing. Whereas, of course, nothing is 
free here because we all know that even the 
free-air stuff that the garage bandits dis- 
play at the doors of their lairs is the bunk, 
and that that same free air never costs less 
than fifty cents to a dollar according to the 
hypnotic power of the garage boy's evil 
eye. The average citizen—if there is such 
a supernormal creature—has intelligence 
enough to know that anything you get for 
nothing is pretty apt to have something 
serious the matter with it. 

But coming down to furniture once more, 
let me remark in passing, as the deacon 
says, that these pay-through-the-nose es- 
tablishments ask about a third more than a 
legitimate furniture house, and that the 
prices of either are, to be perfectly accurate 
and truthful, exactly four and five times 
respectively what the wholesaler gets for 
the same articles. Lookit here! Having 
despaired of a dressing table of the sort 
which I felt would do greatest justice to 
my dark beauty at fifty dollars for not 
quite what I wanted at a noninstallment 
place, and something which might con- 
ce ivably have an wered at seventy dollars 
in a life-term establishment, I hied me to a 
cabinet-maker in a small town. He had 
his being, his beans, his jeans and a fireless 
cooker in a big old house with elm trees out 
in front and a pigpen out in back. He was 
and is an American and an artist, though 
contemptuous England may not believe it 
possible. I talked to him through an ear 
trumpet, and after a moment he drew me a 
picture of my beau ideal of a dressing table 
Not a makeshift, but exactly what I wanted 
And it was to be not factory turned, but 
handmade 

“‘How much?” I inquired palpitatingly 

“Well,” he said, “I’m afraid this is going 
to cost you pretty near to thirty dollars!” 

But then, he had no jazz to him. I admit 
that. There was not even an imitation 
Chinese rug or a joss stick to grace his 
little shop; in fact it, sort of smelled of 
“abbage. , 

He was a lang way from the Fifth Ave 
nue idea—and as for jazz, I think I have 
mentioned that he was a little deaf; prol 
ably he had never heard of it. But he 
made some table—and incidentally a per- 
fectly good living so far as I could see 
Perhaps ten years ago he would have only 
charged me twenty dollars, but ten year 
ago I or almost any other plain American 
female wouldn’t have known enough to 
have wanted that particular piece of furni 
ture. My standard of taste hadn't been 
napped up enough atthat time. I wouldn't 
have cared whether my bedroom had pep 
or not so long as it was comfortable. But 
I had escaped selling my soul for a mess of 
imitation mahogany, thank goodness! And 
Lordy! How I hate to think of the poor 
folks who have no one to warn them; who 
go on—are to-day going on pledging their 
futures for jazz. The thing has even gone 
into the clothing business and there are 
hundreds of people paying installments on 








For freedom from debt is one | 
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VTASNY music wins the instant 
KJ approval of every heart because it 
is so sympathetic in quality, so univer- 
No wonder 


hey 


sal in appeal, SO singable. 
everybody ‘‘Sings Stasny Songs.’ ' 
make you happier. ‘They give jollity to 
any company. They are at home on 
any piano, 

You dance to Stasny Music, you hear 
Stasny Song Hits in all the best shows. 
Whenever you dine at a fine restaurant 
you hear Stasny Music played. 


Other Stasny Hits 
What a Wonderful Girl You Just Like the Will-o’-the-Wisp 


Are Can You Imagine? 
Will You? Beautiful Dixieland 
I'm Forever Thinking of You I'm Not Jealous 
Bangalore 
Jazzin’ the Blues Away 
It's Never Too Late to Be Sorry 
Just You 
On the Bay of Biscay 
I Want My Old Gail Back 


Some Day 


My Gal 


Tears Tell the Story to Me 

Somebody Miss=s Somebody's 
Kisses 

I Found You Among the Roses 

Dance of the Moon Birds 


Evening 
Rose Dreams 
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f course, though we have more, 
, Snappier, cheaper clothes to-day 

than ever before, it is equally true that we 
have a larger number of people apparently 

li g and able ay more for reckle ~» 
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| suppose these garments are made 
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Your W DC Pipe is bound to 

break in sweet and mellow, 

because it was made of ‘spec 

ially Demuth seasoned French 

briar. It is unsurpassed in 

workmanship because it was 

fashioned by contented, self- 

governed workmen, And for 

these reasons it will give you 

the better kind of smoke. All ow 7 cons h ‘nd right o ae ee 2 . "v - aur * z fom — 

good dealers sell WDC Pi pes pay more than five dollars for any one hat; the cellars, so they have to be counted 
in your size and shape, and buy these hats on Second Avenue instead didit for the nation. And as for the cities 
at your price. a ane, ne Se ames he ee ee ee 


ow pre fer Tica, ne 
,4a,.CO iality stuff that you read so 
rT MAKE : 


ial ,orsomething. Probably some- 

g. But there isn’t any place for any 
body to live, and we are struggling for two 
rooms and a bath at three hundred a month 
is we used to struggle for silk remnants at 
a department store in the good old days. 


Wm. DEMUTI 


Conciuded on Page 165) 
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“A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays 


7 can you keep throughout 
life those 32 teeth which mean 
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99 


so much to your appearance and 


health ? Make sur that they are 





really cleaned at least twice a day. for 


“c 1 . ] ” 
a clean tooth never decays 


The Prophylactic Tooth Brush ts 


i 
" scientifically devised to clean every 
Y. ff part of every tooth. The tufted 

a bristles actually reach in between the 


teeth, dislodging the smallest food 


on 


particles, working into the tiniest crey 





t ices, and brushing the back surtaces 
ot the teeth as readily as their front ) 

j surfaces. 

! The Cur vs d handle fits the curved 
formation of the Jaw thus making it 
possible to brush the back teeth as 
easily and thoroughly is the tront ones 

The Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
comes in child’s, youth’s and adult's 
sizes, and 1s lway . ol In a Yi llow Box. 

. 

Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass.,U.S. A. 

) Canadian Address: 247 Paul St., West, Montreal, ¢ ada 
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Concluded from Page 162 

Of course the shortage of rooms is partly 
accountable for by the increased demand 
for bathrooms. You see what comes of 
educating the masses. <A lot of well- 
intentioned folks called social workers strove 
for years to make the laborer and his family 
demand bathrooms, and then, when they 
had got ’em, to use the tub for something 
besides a coal bin. And now, having 
precious little use for the tub in its former 
so-called capacity, the people have taken 
to bathing in it, and the habit has become 
fixed. Nowadays everybody must have a 
private bathroom to convince himself or 
herself of his or her social standing. And, 
of course, this demand has taken up a lot of 
rooms that heretofore were in daily use. 

When I was a girl we had a seven-room 
apartment. This apartment was situated 
a block off Fifth Avenue. I mentioned that 
before, do you remember? I don’t want 
you to forget it! Well, it was a block off 
Fifth Avenue in the fifties, up two flights of 
stairs; and steam-heated, gas and electric 
lighted, unfurnished, it cost us fifty iron 
men a month on a year’s lease. And if we 
had been willing to climb another flight, 
that would have cut it down another ten. 
Forty dollars— you get me, don’t you? The 
bath was one in number, and we were five 
not including the houseworker. Nobody 
ever mentioned baths to her, and she never 
mentioned them to anybody. A bathroom, 
except for the chore of scrubbing up the 
oilcloth, was a closed room to her. And in 
the summer on our farm we pumped our 
own waterand wentinswimming quite often. 

But now! Of course becoming one of 
the Allies may have had something to do 
with the American public’s recovering from 
the idea that a daily bawth is a silly ass of 
a joke, old thing! But then, the French 
are not so—so—are they? 

And I can’t blame scant housing on jazz 
altogether either, though jazz has undoubt- 
edly heightened the standard of washing, 
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and so created those confounded, blessed 
bathrooms. To me the housing situation 
is the most baffling, the most inexplicable 
of our present-day economic problems 
though I have solved it most satisfactorily 
for myself, 

Afteranerve-racking, back-aching, heart- 
straining, poise and temper shattering 
search for some hole or corner between 
walls, under roof and upon floor in which 
to dwell, and having located two dazzling 
possibilities of three and two rooms and 
four baths each at five and seven hundred 
a month respectively only to find that 
someone had been ahead of me at the real- 
estate broker's, I simply parked my sedan 
in West Ninth Street, thirty feet from the 
green hydrant on the north side, where 
mail may be addressed to me until further 
notice. I have window shades, electric 
light, and a rear seat which is a trick bed by 
night. As the cold weather approaches I 
expect to get heat from a little stove at- 
tached to the exhaust, and my winter life 
promises to be fully as comfortable as that 
of the average traveling salesman at any 
rate. Of course there is always the possi- 
bility that a parking-time limit may even- 
tually be put upon that street; in which 
case friends and creditors alike may have 
some difficulty in finding me, especially as 
I work up into the fifteen-minute zones. 
But as there is a city court just down the 
block no policeman has as yet paid any 
attention to the prolonged presence of a 
handsome closed car in that quarter. And 
I don’t believe in troubling too much about 
a future beyond one’s control. 

Sut, believe me, it is primarily jazz which 
has carried our present economic situation 
such a long howl from those dear past days 
when those silk stockings I told you about 
were given me by my first beau, only to be 
instantly confiscated by my _ indignant 
mother! Jazz is to blame. For an up-to- 
date mother would probably have let me 
keep ‘em! 


Sense and Nonsense 


He Yearned for Higher Education 


YOL. BILL STERRETT, formerly a 

J well-known Washington correspondent, 
inquired of an acquaintance on the street 
of a Texas town one day how he felt toward 
Governor Ferguson’s campaign for reélec- 
tior Ferguson had been impeached and 
was running again for vindication, one of 
the issues being higher education. That is 
tosay, Ferguson opposed certain appropria- 
tions for the University of Texas 

“I'm against him,”’ declared Sterrett’s 
friend. 

“What? I always thought you were a 
strong Ferguson man.” 

“Sol was. Buta little while ago I 
a trip back to my home town out i 


mi 






ticks and got converted. It was this v 
There was a long-haired sport round 
place who had been cleaning up a lot of 
money playing poker. Now I happen to 
be some poker player myself, so when a 
chance came I took him on. We sat down 
to a little table in his shack and he got 
out a pack of old greasy cards. It was to 
be table stakes, and I had my whole roll 
with me for a killing—about seven hun 
dre 1 dollars. 
“The cards were marked—a child could 
ave seen that. It was done so clumsily, 
however--for instance, he marked a king 
vith a K, a queen with a Q, and so on 
that I made no objection, figuring that I 
could read the hands as well as he could 
he would have nothing on the at that 


yu 
and 
rame 

‘‘Well, we started and for a while it was 
ding-dong back and forth without either 
of us winning much. Then I picked up a 
bob-tailed straight— king, queen, jack, and 
ten. And, oh boy the top ecard on the dec k, 
which would come to me, was marked A! 

“T saw that the other guy had three 
kings, and as I had one in my hand and the 
chances against him filling a full house were 
strong I just shoved my whole stack into 
the pile, remarking it would cost him six 
hundred and fifty dollars to draw cards. 

‘**Stranger,’ says he, ‘I reckon I got to 
see that.’ And he put up the money. 





‘Well, we drew cards—one to me, two 
to him. But when I picked up the card 
marked A, I found it was an eight. Of 
course he won the pot. I was broke. 

*** Friend,’ I said, as I got up to go, ‘there 
is just one little thing I would like to ask. 
How do you spell eight?’ 

*‘He looked surprised. ‘Why, a-t-e,’ he 
replied. 

“And since then, Bill, ve been for higher 
education and against Jim Ferguson.” 


Mr. Carnegie’s Admission 
R. CHARLES W. BURR, the Phila 


delphia alienist, was for a long tim 

professionally associated with the late 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and was a great ad 
mirer of the gifted author of Hugh Wynne 
and the originator of the rest cure. He said 
the other day that some of Doctor Mitcl 
ell’s detractors were fond of charging that 
the author-doctor was excessively vain of 
his achievements; but for his own part he 
thought that any little personal vanities 
the doctor may have exhibited were out 
weighed a thousandfold by the greatness of 
his work. He recalled a story of Andrew 
Carnegie as testimony for the defense. 

Some years ago Mr. Carnegie, accom 
panied by a friend who was a college 
professor, made a long call upon the Phila 
delphia nerve specialist at his Walnut Street 
home. Doctor Mitchell spoke freely about 
his success im both medicine and literature 
and made it evident to his guests that he 
considered himself very near the top in 
both fields of endeave r, as indeed he was 

In the middle of a sentence the physician 
was summoned to the telephone in another 
room. When the two guests were left alone 
the Laird of Skibo observed to his profe 
sorial friend: ‘‘Our host seems to think 
pretty well of himself, doesn’t he?”’ 

at indeed,” re plied the profe ssor; 
“but doesn’t every great genius, every man 
whose extraordinary talents have enriched 
the world and advanced civilization, think 
well of himself?” 

Mr. Carnegie pondered. Then he nodded 

‘*Ves,”’ he replied, “a suppose we do!” 
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My beard is tough—but 
I strop my safety blade 


and shaving is no bother at all 


Your beard may be heavy, wiry and tough—or your 
skin exceedingly tender —but strop your 


blades 


and mec 


safety 
with s surpris sing ease 
delightful after-shaving skin comfort. 


, and you will shave 
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for double-edged safety blades 
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Ge ot Sour Twinplex On 30 Days’ Trial 


fromany cutlery, hardware 
drug or departme nt store 

with 10-year service guarantee 
Price j nickel 
leat variety 
of outhits 
troy per 
More than half a _ million 
men 
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including Twinplex 


and Shaving Sets 


now use Twinplex 
Stropper. It is indispensable 
to delightful shaving with 
double-edged safety blades 
Make your trial of ‘Twinplex 
full 30 days 


own home, 
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without 
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Write for Free Booklet. 
Twinplex Sales Company 


1648 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
263 Fulton Street, New York 
591 St. Catherine Street, Montreal 
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Continued from Page 15 
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BECAUSE BOYS WILL BE BOYS AT ANY 
ige, the Tom Sawyer romper of the three- 
vear-old is made of the same firmly woven 
fabric as the Norfolk of his bigger brothe 


lo make its colors rich and tubfast, this 
fom Sawyer fabric is dyed in the thread 


Of course the fabric is only one of the things 
that makes Tom Saw yers the washwear for 


real boy 5. 


The sturdy waistbands, the thoroughly 
made poc kets, and the stout seams and 
strong buttonholes help, too, in making 
this washwear better than you used to 
think washwear could be. 


\nd because your dealer can buy it direct 
from the maker, it costs you no more than 


you usually pay. 
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The Wildcat needed no second order. 

Lily, let’s go! 
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ol the tarboard mule The mu t 
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The mascot swam strongly downstream 
into the distance. She gave a plaintive 
bleat of farewell Over his shoulder the 
Wildcat glimpsed his four-legged comrade 
‘Lily, you hell-raisin’ hoodoo, good-by!”’ 

Wildcat away from there 
d across the river as fast as swinging 


arms could drag him 


went 


lookout in the crow’s nest of the 
Texan, upstream toward Bordeaux 
on her return trip from New York, con- 
gratulated himself that in fifteen minutes 
he would be off watch. 

“Jada, Jada,” he sang softly. “Jada, 
Jada Alyce Lee At the top of his voice he 
added a few more words not in the original 
“Three points to the starboard, sir,” 
five seconds later the tele- 
read 


“Full 


The 
he ace a 


text 
he yelled, and 
grap! in the engine room 
wung down from the davits and 
It headed for the swimmer in the 
ce Pre sently the boat returned 
alongside the ship 
“Only a blasted goat,”’ the 
bridge 
k in the world,” that 
called back. ‘‘ Heave him on board 
him up and feed him.” 
A signal rang int 
Texar 
jly the mascot, enjoying the attention 
ilf the crew below decks, felt that, after 
life was noble and that 
in the Navy than they 
Army anyway. 


y bo’sun called 
up to the officer on the 
sailor 


Warm 


‘Best luc 


he engine room and the 


resumed her course 


life was real, 


cots fared better 


Wildcat made the far bank of the 

ight fell. As he dragged him- 

ell up the bank he re flected that he was a 
pretty tired lizard, but that his only hope 
of retaining his health and strength lay in 
putting many miles between himself and 
the hornet offic of St.-Sulpice At dawn 
he boarded a train which was pulling out of 


nne ast 


ers 


Libourne 
“A | 
vhere 
I'he 
coaches and five freight car 


lected a flat 


ride a freight train mos’ any 

isted of a dozen passenger 
The Wiideat 
carried an 
wine cask. Between the curved 
taves of the cask and the deck of the car he 
found seclusion enough to prevent his being 
liscovered by the languid police at the 

rious stations along the line. 

‘Ah sho’ is hongry.” 

Soldiers in drab along the road 
ade it advisable for him to keep traveling 

** Mebbe dis ol’ whale of a barrel has good 
orghum in it.” 

Che Wildeat dug his knife into the oaken 
taves which lay above him, Afterfourhours’ 
work the knife blade etrated the barrel 
ind a thin stream of crimson wine leaped 
downward to the Wildeat’s open mouth. 

‘*Never knowed ol’ vang red tasted so 

od.”’ 

During the course of succeeding 
forty-eight hours the Wildcat did the best 
could to drink up a few hundred gallons 
wine. He woke up in the brilliant sun- 
ight of Marseilles. He batted his eyes and 
at up. The train had stopped. 

‘*Wonder where atisAhat. Ol’ vangrouge 
10’ steams you up, but it ain’t fillin’.” 
Memories of St.-Sulpice returned to him. 
He recalled the fact that his one object in 
life was to travel. He sneaked out of the 
railroad yards and made his way to the 
ea wall against which lay ships of half 
the world. Marching toward him came a 
battalion of French negro soldiers. 

‘*Boom-a-loom niggers,” he said as he 
iw the curved bayonets on their guns. 
Having nothing better to do, he fell.in step 
beside them, seeking concealment in their 
color 

**Wish’t Ah could talk boom-a-loom. Den 
Ah'd be wid friend ; 


train cor 


car on which was 


mmense 


olive 


per 


the 


‘ 
yf 
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One of the soldiers hauled a fragment of 
bread from his-pocket. The Wildcat in- 
vented a sign language on the instant and a 
moment later he was eating the best bread 
he had ever tasted. 

‘Sho’ is gran’ bread,” he said aloud 

One of the French negroes spoke to him 
in English. 

“You are hungry?’ 

**Ah’ll say Ah is! Four days since Ah et. 
Boy, how come you talks nach’ral an’ not 
dis boom-a-loom talk?” 

‘For many years,” the soldier answered, 
“T have been a guide for white men 
British hunters of lions.” 

‘“*Sho’ nuff! Sho’ sounds nach’ral! Where 
at is yo’ headed fo’ now?” 

He edged over and marched beside the 
soldier of the Senegal. 

“St. Louis,” the soldier replied 

The Wildeat walked along in silence for 
quite a while 

‘‘Ain’t ’at lucky? Me, Ah’s sick of 
France. Ah’d give all Ah’s got to go wid 
you to St. Louis.” 

“How much?” 

The Wildcat remembered 
condition 

“Ah ain’t got 
Ah will have. St 
heaven to me.” 

‘In the front lines one of your kind 
saved my life Ie the Senegalese replied. 


his financial 
nuthin’ now. Some day 


Louis sho’ sounds like 


**Follow beside me 

An hour later the Wildcat was stowed 
away in the darkness of the hold of the 
Walata At dawn the ship cleared the 
harbor of Marseilles. Two days later she 
steamed through the Strait of Gibraltar 
South of Portugal she headed into the 
Atlantic 

‘Ah figgers when we starts upstream f’m 
N’Orleans Ah unloads at Memphis,” the 
Wildeat reflected. ‘‘St. Louis is all right, 
but it’s too far no’th.” A surge of triumph 

ide nly inspired him “Hot damn, boy! 
Ah’s sho’ nuff Memphis boun’!” 

After a seven-day voyage the Walata 
landed. The Wildcat, wearing borrowed 
clothes and surrounded by Senegalese 
marched ashore. Close beside him 
was the ex-guide. 

“Sho’ is hot weather,”’ the Wildcat 
remarked. ‘“‘Ah nevah see such a crazy- 
lookin’ town. What de name of dis town?” 
he asked. 

The lion-hunters’ guide looked at 
quickly without reply. 

““At morning,” the guide said, ‘“‘ we move. 
Inland there is food in abundance. You 
have but to eat and sleep without working.” 

“Sho’ suits me, boy,” the Wildcat re- 
plied. ‘‘Ah aims to drag along to whah de 
grub trees grows heaviest.” 

At morning the Wildcat and his com- 
panions headed up a trail which followed 
the south bank of the river. At noon, per- 
spiring freely under the sun, the Wildcat 
brought up the subject of food. 

“*When does us eat?” he inquired loudly. 


troops, 


him 


The lion-hunting guide looked at him. 

““At Podor we camp.” 

“That’s over in Arkansas, ain’t it?” 

**Senegal,”” the guide corrected. 

“Sunny Gal—-how come?” The Wild- 
cat stopped. ‘‘ How far f’m St. Louis is us 
right now?” 

“‘We left the steamboat at St. Louis,” 
the guide replied 

The Wildcat felt his head going round 
and round. 

“Boy,” he said, “‘ where in hell is us at 

The guide of lion hunters answered him. 

““St. Louis is the capital of Senegal-- on 
the west coast of Africa.” 


That night in the heart of the jungle the 
Wildcat did some heavy thinking 

**Lady Luck,” he prayed, “git right or 
else lay off complete. Sunny Gal! Africa! 
Wish’t ol’ te 


cap’n wuz here! 
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AND THEN HE WOKE L/P 





























It takes a terrible jolt to shake 
some men out of settled habits, ideas 


and ways of doing things—to make them sce all 
around them the forces that threaten production and profits. 


Che printing situation in thousands of 
business concerns had to grow worse and worse 
and worse; the costs had to go up like the thermometer in the 
Sahara before they'd recognize the remedy—though it was all the time 


right under their noses, 


But when they did wake up! You could 
hear the call for help from coast to coast, and 
there was just one answer, The Multigraph. 


Multigraph sales shot up way over the 
200% mark—and every month the insistent demand 
of business beats the last month’s record. 


A single page advertisement in Metro- 
politan Newspapers (“HELP! Just where you 
need it—in your printing problem’’) flooded Multigraph branch 
offices with letters, telegrams, telephone calls and personal visits. 


WHY? Because the Multigraph is the 
only existing solution of the printing problem in 
business —AND BUSINESS HAS FOUND IT OUT. 


Almost every kind of printing you use 
in your business can be produced on the Multigraph 

in the privacy of your own office—without long and trnitating 
delays AND AT 25°, to 75°% OF THE COST OF ANY OTHER 
METHOD 


Don’t put off looking into your printing 
problem. Get a line on what your printing costs 
compared to what it used to cost. 


When you realize what that means in 
dollars and cents, you'll reach for your hat or your 
telephone and get the other side of the story—equally good o1 
better printing at far less cost and far greater convenience 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
tHE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 


PHE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, A Boulevard des Cay 
PHE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. Lid 
84-88 Bay St., Loronto, Canads Off in Principal Car 
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The Multigraph 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pi] SEN/OR 


rinting and form type 


“MULTIGRA “MULTIGRA 


ernap 


Pi] JUNIOR 


driven, with printing ink attachment, automatic 
paper feed, signature device, automatic platen 
lease and wide printing surface, Easy pay- 
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Nothing but scientifically applied electric power can 
bring out the full effectiveness of men or machines— 
so badly needed today. 


+ 
—- 








Now industry is adding 
conservation to production. 


| ignernpeini throbs with a new energy are factors of vital importance. With 


these factors in mind, G-E engineering 
specialists co-operate with any concern 


“the energy to produce, plus the en- 
ergy to conserve. 


GEN E RAL 


And as inventions shape the gifts of earth 
to man’s needs, they use power—power 
made, distributed and used effectively to 
conserve coal and labor. 

For in these times of peace, production 
must go on; though its cost must be 


lesse ned. 


In determining the kind of motors and 
control which do this great work, there 


in finding the way to greater production 
at lower cost. 


In the case of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company special motors were found 
right, and they were built quickly. They 
increased production and reduced manu- 
facturing cost. 


Readiness to serve, and ability to produce 
just the right electric power equipment, 
await every user of any kind of power. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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members of it deem a direct affront to 
themselves as senators or a continued series 
of such affronts and undervaluations of 
their importances in the governmental 
scheme of things or an infringement on any 
of the Senate’s constitutionally derived 
coérdinate powers. Also, this Senate is 
narrowly in control of political opponents 
of the President. 

The habit of mind of Mr. Wilson in its 
arger aspects—or some of those aspects, 
rather—is pedagogical, and hence dicta 
torial; is rhetorical, and hence theoretical; 
s idealistic, and hence abstract. These, of 
his several outstanding mental character- 
stics, bring about various other manifesta- 
tions, such as: Generalization instead of 
particularization; pride of opinion; ir 

tence on deci ion; impatience of criti 

sm; resentment to opposition; distrust 
reliance on personal determi- 
to the thesis, written o 
an over- 


of counsel: 


nations; resort 
poke n, to compose difficulties; 
astering tendency to judge men by the 
y they talk rather than by what they do, 
ind to put them in office because of ex 
pressed agreement with his own ideas and 
pol r which is the only possible ex 
planation of many of his appointments. 
These are some facets of a many-faceted 
man, the aspects of him that came into 
onflict with the Senate and that through 
the combined workings of them brought 
about the tuation that resulted in the 
initial defeat of the There 
fore these characteristi are those that are 


ermane to this writing, which in no sense 





peace tr 


‘ 
; 








put forth as a complete Wilsonian 
esume, because iy of Mr. Wilson 
it present n dic; but there 
ean be no der ties of mind, 
his sincerity of purpose in accordance wit} 
his lights, nor a istained protest of } 
patriot 


ave the traitors rained to the ut 
After the war ended we found that the 
¢ 


demoralization of our life and live 


very great. The ta c of the President the 
was the task of restoration, and that was 
made most difficult because, relieved from 
the strain of war, we reacted to the dis- 





turbances of peace, and much of that 
reaction was criticism and complaint of the 
President The President of the United 
States is a great man, but he is not a super 
man. His limitations are marked, and are 
rr ly personal Greatest is his almost 
ir Die r tence on impolitie ind vid 
ialism in } policies rather than politic 
cooperation, and because of this trait, and 


forth, | peace 
f that N 


it No 


ome of the others set 


reaty came to the disaster o 


ber night in the Senate of the United Stat 
President and Senate 

In opposition to the President the vas 
the Senate, composed of ninety 
! t la t ind! ol ext ‘ 
perience pub legislative service rt 
trad ot tt enate 1 trong in these 
me from the est mel er to the old 
é "he ire jealous of t powers and 
prerogatives, partisan in their politics, 


and entirely human in their emotions and 
hey are mostly good 
citizens and good fellows. Certainly they 
anding i their own states and 


among their own people or they would not 


be where they are, \ » in the bulk they 
is sincerely American and patriot 
this President or any President. 1 
thermore, they know more about President 
than most Ame ricans, are in closer tour 
vith them, a d in les awe, ind can see mo 
tives and discern ulteriors more readily 
than the average observer. Each of them 
was elected either as a Republican or a 
Democrat e for two or three near 
Repul ans who have a way of calling 
themselves Progressives, an inclusive tern 
that doesn’t mean so much in its working 
out as it may seem to. Therefore, polit 
cally they naturally fall into opposit oO 


ipport of the man in t 





he attitude of these men toward the 
President was sharply defined before the 
war began, in 1914. The war didn’t change 


the characteristi of the President; the 
war intensified those characteristics. Nor 
did the war change the Senate any. There 
was conflict during the time in 1913 when 
the President went into the White House 


until we entered the war as a combatant 
in 1917; but that was merely preliminary 


to the conflict that came later, and need 
not be gone into here. The Senate never 
did like the President, and it is quite likely 
the President never was keen about the 
Senate. 

We went into the war in 1917. The 
Senate was American before it was partisan. 
It granted exceptional power to the Presi 
dent, supported him in every way, met 
with his wishes to a large extent, and con- 
sented to the inevitable setting up of an 
autocratic form of government, with itself 
subordinate, because of the necessities of 
war. It criticized, of course, but it per 
formed in every vital matter, and granted 
money, power and whenever 
ealled upon. That brings us down to the 
fall of 1918, and the Congressional cam 
paign thereof, and sets the stage for what 
has happened since then. 

The attitude of the President toward 
Congress was well enough understood, for 
there was plenty of evidence of it. He 
treated it as he was accustomed to treat his 
students when he was at the head of a 
university— with a cold toleration from a 

iperior position. He didn’t discuss with 
it, but instructed it. He didn’t argue, but 
stated. He didn’t ask, but ordered. That 
is his way. This made the Republicans 
oper ly hostile, and the Democrats, or 
most of them, covertly unfriendly. Still, 
while the war was in progress they took 
orders and obeyed them, because the ques- 
tions at stake were not partisan, but were 
American, 





support 


A Series of Political Mistakes 
\ man 


counsel is a poor judge of the 
el to take when he takes some Hay 
relied on his own opinion always he usual 
goes to extremes when he decides to 
lize the opinions of others. The Pres 

no exception to this. Inthe Con 
gressional campaign in 1918 he listened to 
the advice of some of the little men his 
ty for human misjudgment had given 
acce to him, and sent out an appe al to 
the people of the country that put the 
a partisan basis; an appeal that 
suught to make it a Democratic war instead 
American war. He allowed these 
induce him 

situation that needed 
othing but patriotism, and that was the 
greatest politic al mistake he ever made and 
g of all his difficulties 


who isn’t accustomed to taking 
sort of coun 


ng 








dent was 


war ol 


of an 


puny partisan followers to 
ee ' 
ij 


be pont ‘ il ima 


was the real beginnir 
from that time 


"1 
The Republicans, who had been taking 
: ’ 
} P 1, 





orders and iying nothing openly, broke 
bounds at this, bitterly denounce 1 the par 
t nship of the President and appealed to 
the « for rebuke. The had ex 
cellent grounds for this. They had played 
the game They had, in the ma ted 
for « ery thing the Pre ident wanted. The 


had not balked at the conferring of extraor 
I They did not like 
ver had liked him, but they had 
ibordinated that on account of the war 
mus affront, 


( powers or 


him, and ne 


t 


idered this a gratu 





in outrage, and all the dislike 
all the oppositior flamed 
ciation and was voiced 
i clamor of protest. 
The puny political advisers of the Presi 
dent |} ed wrong. It was their idea 





that tl dent was strong enough with 
the pe iuse of the war, if for no 
other re yn, to get away with a further 
appeal for support in ‘the crisis. Instead of 
develo the President’s strength his 





appeal developed nis weakness. 
to a head the partisan feeling that existed 
throughout the country that he was as- 

iming to be too much of ar 
crystallized all the partisan criticism, gave 
opportur ity to those who disagreed with hi 
policies, and united the Republican Party 

lidly against him. Instead of giving him 
a Democratic Conyre it gave him a Re- 

1] 


It brought 


autocrat, 


ican Congre : 
more than that, it gave the popular 
disavowal to the doctrine of Wilsonian in 
fallib lity that had been created partly by 
conditions and partly by propaganda. It 
was the first of a series of political mistakes, 
and the real effect of it was not that the 
that was elected was Republican, 
but that every Republican who came to 
that Congress came as the avowed enemy 
of Woodrow Wilson and all his works, be 
cause Woodrow Wilson had appealed for 
each Republican's defeat by claiming that 


, an Opposition Congres 





Congress 
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Get the genuine Paris: 
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an hour” 
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$2.00 


an hour” 





That is what George C. Dawson, of 
Missouri, wrote us after he answered 
one of our advertisements and had be 
representative He found 
the work so easy, and was so succe 
ful, that in his first three month 
averaged over $2.00 an hour 


come oul 


he 
and in 


fact during one day earned 


$4.00 in 50 Minutes 


We have just a 
nity for you with The 
ning Post, The Ladie 
nal and The Country 
You may 
or wherever you choose to go. And 
don’t feel that you too busy! If 
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MORE MONEY 
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little 
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Het your Contracting Plumber show “™ 
you how easily your old sink can be 
removed and a new “Staidard” Sink in- 
stalled in its place. 


When putting a “Standaitd” Sink in a new Write f 
"Nike ; rite for 
or rebuilt kitchen, have it set at the correct, 


/ ; "Standand” 
comfortable working height — from 32 to 36 Standard” Catalogs 


inches from floor. If you live in a city write for 
“Standard” Plumbing Il ixture: 

In place of separate faucets, have your new sink fitted for the Home 

with “Standard” Quicko Double Faucet with swinging 
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Standard” Plumbing [ixture 
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Who are the Best Judges of Fan Belts? 


The car builder has much at stake in the maker shows no mercy. He can’t afford to. 


selection of a fan belt to be used as standard 
equipment. Jf ts a vital part of the car— 
and thus the builder’s reputation is involved 


in its performance. 


yo car makers cannot choose at 


rane 


Just how important the motor car industry 
considers these tests is shown in the remark- 
able unanimity of choice, i. e., the fact that 
ONLY ONE MAKE OF BELT has been 


lom. selected for use on 8 out of every 10 cars 


They do not judge a fan belt by its weight, — being built in America today. 


its ‘‘feel’’, its appearance —for all 
these may mean nothing when it 
comes time for the belt to display 


its qualities in actual service. 


Probably no other item of car equip 
ment is tested with such pitiless 
severity as are fan belts. ‘They are 
tested for heat resistance, for oil- 
resistance, for wWwater-resistance 

tested to the collapsing point. They 
are tested for shrinkage, for stretch 


ing, for slipping. And the car 
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‘That belt is Gilmer. 


Can you safely ignore the matured 
judgment of experts? When you 
need a new fan belt— remember 
the name of the belt that proved 
itself fit for service on 80°% of all 
@® | cars produced. Remember—evers 
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Carry A Spare =| Remember Gilmer. Every belt 
plainly marked with the trade name 
“Gilmer”? and marked for the car 
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had happened in Paris. They demanded 
information, knowing the President would 
refuse it. They skillfully held the President 
in the imperious position he had taken 
Even when the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee went to the White 
House to talk about the treaty with the 
President the Republicans saw to it that 
nothing to the advantage of the President, 
so far as they were concerned, came out of 
the conference. They were after a scalp, 
and they were not to be decoyed from the 
trail. 

Just here it is pertinent to say that when 
the history of the Wilson Administration 
comes to be written one of the remarkable 
features discussed will be the rhetorical 
obsession of it As has been said, the 
President is of rhetorical mind, and appar- 
ently that trait has been impressed on all 
the members of his government, for never 
in the history of our country has public 
speaking, oratory of all brands, held so 
clamorous a place as a policy of adminis- 
tration. It has seemed at times as if the 
idea of those in control has been that the 
only way to settle an undertaking is to 
make a speech, or a series of speeches, 
about it The President has said that 
“ours is a Government by discussion,’’ but 
the practice of his Administration has gone 
far beyond that. Ours, in the past eight 
years, has been, to a considerable and 
amazing extent, a Government by oratory. 

From the highest to the lowest the 
members of the Government have paraded 
about the country emitting turgid speeches 
on all phases of our public er deavor, din- 
ning into the ears of the people with a 
ceaseless uproar their ideas as to this and 
that and the other. It has seemed that 
the public usefulness and service of a man 
has been measured by his ability to get up 
on a platform and speak—speak endlessly 
and oftentimes aimlessly just speak 
When a policy has been proposed, a reform 
uggested or a relief inaugurated, the pro- 
cedure has been to set forth a fleet of 
orators to make spee¢ hes about it, and the 
sual result has been that the making of 
these speeches has been held to be the 
ac complishme nt of whatever was advar ced 


Thi has been largely a Government by 


public speaking. The panacea for all ills 
has been held to be oratory Make a 


speech and the thing is accomplished, has 
seemed to be the theory of those in power. 
Witness the recent outburst of orator) 


about the high cost of living, for example, 
nd recall what ha nappened since the 
clamor of the orators died away. 
The Shift of Power 
True to t tenet of his Administration 
the President announced, not long after 
he returned with the treaty, that he would 


make a speaking tour across the country to 
force the Senate to ratify the treaty as 
presented. He made that tour, but it did 
not force the Senate to ratify the treaty, as 
was shown, because, for one reason, the 
President remained entirely rhetorical in 
ted most of his appeal 
breaking the heart of 
to concrete expli na 
tions of the treaty and concrete explana 





tions of why ratification, as presented, was 
necessary The American people react to 
oratory readily, but that reaction is entirely 
superticial We are a rather hard-headed 
folk, and after our initial sentimentality we 


LOOK closely for reasons 

That speaking tour is over, and discus- 
sion of it futile save in this regard: The 
President on tour, courageously enough, 
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but without much tact, intensified the 
hatred of the majority in the Senate by 
attacking that majority. Now the Presi- 
dent was supreme when he was making the 
treaty, but the supremity shifted to the 
Senate after the treaty was made. It is all 
very well to make enemies when the ene 
mies you make are inferior to you in power, 
but it is conducive to trouble to make 
enemies when the enemies made are at 
least of equal status, to say nothing of 
being superior in the sense of having the 
decision over reprisals. The enemies you 
make may get back at you. 
During this period the hatred of the we% 

President among the majority of the Re OUNG men who 
publicans became virulent and the inten want smart styles ot 
tion to get back at him implacable. To a 
large extent the merits or demerits of the the times, correctly de- 
treaty became of secondary importance signed, with comfort at 
Human nature was working in some most ‘ 

human people. The thing became per every step, should see 
sonal—personal in most of its attributes, the new “Exmore’— 


and based on the dislike of the President " ; 
' pwede Florsheims look better 





because of his contempt for the Senate, as | 

claimed; his affronts and lack of considera and wear best. | a, 

tion of the Senate; his imperious demands i “ae | 
on the Senate, and his refusal to recognize Consider the wear, 
the codérdinate powers of the Senate. Any not the price per pair 
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opponents to the President in the treaty Look for the quality 
fight to talk with them without reserve oo ” | 
sitter mark “Florsheim. 


will testify to the actual, existing, 





Get more wear | 


hatred of the President personally that 





these opponents expressed, and to the Ihe Florsheim Shoe Co. 
unanimous decision to show him his place, CHICAGO, U.S. A. t f h 7? | 
to punish him, to humiliate him and defeat 1 ou 6) t em, | 
him. It was no secret. It was openly charged Write >, penRHe es hict : | 
7 he nate any t) > ‘ . , / 2" | i rie lig pri ol « hing need 
on the floor of the Senate many times, and , . 
not denied. It became almost a mania with ‘ any man or \ nowhe | | 
many of them. red to ust 
1 mee , 
Bruised Self-Esteem | Shine Off | 
| i 
This was not a sudden demonstration. It } thes | like new 
is the steady growth of time. It began ‘ pot | 


soon after Mr. Wilson went into office, and 
was held in check during the war. After 
the war it flamed up again, and the treaty 
gave it opportunity for virulent expres i Ka ~_ not 
310n It transcended all polit cal and par- rm 
tisan causes, for it was per onal on both 
ides. It was due to the President’s manner 
of mind and conception in measuring the 
Senate, to his lack of coéperation, to his - 

iloofness and fancied if not real contem yt: ~ 5 
oan tas caine cee al hy | 25 cents (Canada 35 cents) 
et forth previously in this article. These 


scientifically 











operating on the Senate produced an an as . , 
th- | MOTOR | , 


tagonism and hatred that stopped at noth 











ing for reprisal, because the attitude of the ROBES nd 25 cents | 

President toward the Senate hurt, bruised, { UTILITY PRODUCTS CO } 
ped the Senate's self-esteem; and self- Dept. 271 1726 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 

esteem is the most precious as it Is the 

most easily injured human attribute. To 

use a Chinese expression, the Senate was NS ~ a —_ _— 

determined to ‘‘save its face’’; to demor 


trate to the world that it was superior 

to and regardless of any mere Presider 

Furthermore, the Senate 

to yet even. 
The story of the struggle in the Senate, 


on the floor, is familiar and need not be 


Mr. Street sells us only his spare 
time—yet he earns $100.00 
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the treaty went to a final vote the Pres 
dent sent a letter to Senator Hitchcock, | 
acting leader for the Administration sup 


; > io r ; 

porters, that was a culmination and proof fj I helps ma hundred Ways Just as JOO extra d 

of the attitude that caused much of the | fj sa , , ' 
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effect not a request, but an order for the | . ; 5 

Senate to vote down the treaty unk t does by acting as our representativer ocores of 
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could be passed in its original form. If any 
thing was needed to accentuate the feeling 
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letter amply supplied the need. It caused a 
last outburst of det ance, and it solidified 
the opposition and sent the treaty down to 
defeat. 1t voiced and epitomized the Presi 
dential attitude toward the Senate that, 
beginning in 1913, created the antagonism 
that had this result 

This article was written 
of Novembe r, soon afte r tne 
treaty. What the future wil 
subject to speculation, because no one can 
foretell, but it is reasonably established 
that there can be no treaty of this sort 
except in one of two contingencies: Either 
the President must recede from his position 
and accept a compromise on reservations 
or the Senate must recede from its position 
and ratify the treaty without reservations. 
Otherwise the treaty wi!l remain as it is 
dead. A referendum is proposed by Sena- 
tor Lodge, wherein the people may express 
their opinions as to the position of the 
Senate or the position of the President. 
That is interesting, but no more. The way 
is open for a treaty if-the high contracting 
parties will unite to proceed upon it. 

There is op portunity, of course, for end- 
less hair-splitting dispute over the reserva- 
tions, the necessity for them and the 
interpretation of them. The phraseology 
is diplomatic, legal, and subject to such 
examination as lawyers and casuists can 
give it, and such rendition as they choose 
to apply to it. Broadly speaking, to the 
average lay mind it would seem that with- 
out the preamble requiring ratification of 
the reservations by the Allied Powers, and 
the fifteenth reservation, which practically 
puts the United States without the opera- 
tions of the League of Nations, the reserva 
tions are not somuch of an assault on the 
President’s work as to be inadmissible of 
compromise, 

Take the much-discussed Article Ten, 
for example, and the reservation proposed. 
As nearly as I can discover the lay mind it 
is of the opinion that the reservation 
merely makes specific what will occur in 
any case, that the United States will act 
only in case Congre authorizes action. 
The reservation does not seem to change 
the trea y, but does make it ¢ xplicit what 
the United States understands that section 
of the treaty to mear There has been vast 
discussion of that reservation, and prob 
ably will be vaster. In any event, so far as 
I can discover it, the lay mind does not 
concede that this most important of reser- 
vations, as it is held to be, “‘cuts the heart 
out of the treaty.” 


in the latter days 
> de fe at of th e 
| provide is not 
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It is the same, to a considerable degree, 
with the other reservations. Admitting 
that the reservations may be subject to 
endless technical and le gal interpretations, 
the lay mind is in a fog as to what all the 
row is about, but not so much excited about 
it as the professional wranglers think. The 
average American wants some sort of ar- 
rangement made whereby peace will be 
concluded, but doubts that the results if 
peace is not concluded one way or another, 
as maintained on the one hand by the 
President and on the other hand by the 
Senate, will be as dire as predicted. And 
the average American is probably within an 
approximation of the truth of the matter, 
notwithstanding the perfervid rhetoric of 
both sides 

This, of course, will remain an interesting 
and important phase of American history, 
and will be voluminously commented upon, 
analyzed and dese ribes 1 in all its various 
political, partisan, national and_ inter- 
national aspects. The Senate will come in 
for its share of condemnation and for its 
share of praise, as will the President. They 
will be talking about it and writing about 
it for years, and in the interest of historical 
accuracy it is to be hoped that there will 
be amp ile cons aon ration of and due atten- 

ion to the real, lerlying, basic impulses 
of both Senate dee President—the human 
reasons for what happened. 

The proper study of mankind is man, as 
we know. Therefore the proper study of 
such an episode as this should begin not 
with the legal, political, national or inter- 
national aspe« 4, of it, but with the human 
reasons for it. Men did it, and primarily 
for masculine reasons, based on the human 
nature of them, their temperaments, re- 
flexes and emotions. The real reason that 
treaty was defeated is not a political rea- 
son, not a partisan one, not a national 
reason, not an international reason, though 
all of these reasons have their share in the 
result. 

The real underlying reason that treaty 
was defeated as it was, why there was no 
compromise, why the opposition solidified 
as it did at the last, is because Woodrow 
wiser is the sort of man he is, and be 
cause »R epublican senators are the sort 
of mer “an are. It all comes back to a 
demonstration of human nature in its va- 
rious phases and manifestations. It may 
be regretted, it may be criticized, it may be 
applauded and condoned, but it cannot be 
truthfully denied—hell hath no fury like a 
Senate scorned. 
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The Story of KRYPTOK Glasses 
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‘*Because of my own experience with reading glasses, two pairs of glasses, 
ordinary bifocals, and then finally with KRYPTOKS, I recommend 
KRYPTOKS to every one who needs glasses for both near and far vision”’ 


Y eye glass experiences began 
when I was about thirty-five. 
That was the time my eyes 


first bothered me. I went to an op- 
tical specialist who fitted me with 


4 glasses for reading 
. , and other close 
= work. 
+ 


. er 
F For several years 


a! 

= these glasses served 
AR all right. But 

M4) it became more 
H nti 


. ; and more of a nui- 


man tooks fro#n- sancetohavetotake 


ing glasses in order them off every time 
e at a distance | wanted to see at 
a distance. -Often, also, I noticed 
friends smiling at me because of the 
comical way I had of frowning at 
them in an effort to see over my 
reading glasses when I was too busy 
to take them off. I was a conspicuous 
example of ‘inefficiency ’’ as an eye- 
glass wearer. 
Since it was so plain that my eyes 
needed correction for both far and 
near vision, my next experience was 


with two pairs of glasses. But they 
were even more bothersome than the 
reading glasses alone. Not only was 
I compelled to take off my reading 
glasses when I wanted to see off at 
a distance, but I also had to put on 
my distance glasses. 


Finally, the annoyance of fussing with 
two pairs of glasses became unbear- 
able, and I tried old-fashioned bi- 
focals. They enabled me to see both 
near and far; but I disliked the ugly 
seam across the lenses—it was so 
conspicuous that it was an actual 
disfigurement. 


When one day a 

friend said to me, : 
**Ben, you're getting +s. 4 
old, I see you are r- 


wearing bifocals’’, A {/ - 
that was the last Ls J 
straw. ' 

Fortunately, onthat 7» 

same day I noticed a 
sign in my optical 
specialist’s window, 
“No one can tell 
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they’re near and far 
vision glasses if you 
wear KRYPTOKS, the 
invisible bifocals.” 





That was the begin- 
ning of perfect eye- | 
glass comfort and , 
convenience for me. 
With KRYPTOKS I 
can read and can see 
distant objects with actua 
equal clearness, yet nobody knows 
that my eyes are growing old. You 
cannot detect the slightest trace of a 
line, hump, or seam in my KRYPTOK 
Glasses—they combine near and far 
vision in a clear smooth lens that 
looks exactly like single vision glasses. 
+ 4 i + 

Ask your optical specialist about 
KRYPTOK Glasses. They are, of 
course, sold only upon the advice o1 
prescriptionoftheoculist, optometrist 
or optician. Write for descriptiv 
booklet. Please give name of you 
optical specialist. KRYPTOK 
Company, Inc.,1017 Old South Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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—in the whole strip, or in slices 
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in the parchment-wrapped box. 
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When you buy Diamond Brand Walnuts you get wal 
nuts that are hand graded and, selected 

The choicest nuts from California’s finest groves, per 
fected by years of care and culture, are put through a 
rigid system of cleaning and grading; of suction-machine 
and hand sorting; and finally a test by actual crack, be 
fore they are allowed to be shipped and sold as Diamond 
Brand Walnuts. 

No other walnuts are subjected to such grading and 
inspection. This explains why Diamond Brand are the 
world’s choicest walnuts,— uniform in appearance and 
quality — clean, plump-meated, delicious and wholesome 
If they cost a trifle more per pound, “there's a reason”— 
they are actually cheaper because they contain more good 
walnut meats. 

Make these walnuts your walnuts, and keep a supply 
always on hand. Ask for either “Soft Shells” or “Budded” 
—both are of the tested Diamond Brand quality. The 
“Budded” cost a trifle more per pound than the “Soft Shells,” 
because they have extra-plump meats, extra-thin shells, 
and therefore a somewhat greater proportion of meats to 


the pound. 
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Buy Diamond Brand Walnuts either in bulk or as nut meats — you 
can secure the latter from your dealer, vacuum-canned to preserve 
their freshness. Also write fora free copy of ‘100 Delicious Wal- 
nut Recipes,”’ by Miss Alice Bradley, one of the country’s fore- 
most culinary experts. It will give you a variety of tempting ways 
to serve walnuts all the year round. 
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